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MILL BRAKES 


Short-throw EC&M Bulletin 1190 Master 
Switches are easy on operators—reduce 
fatigue. The 7-inch diameter cams mini- 
mize handle-throw from “‘off"’ to ‘‘full-speed”’ 
in each direction. Note, too, how the narrow- 
width permits convenient grouping —easy 
to reach. 


TIME-CURRENT Acceleration speeds Mill 
Auxiliaries—allows motors longer time to 
get under way when mills are cold—auto- 
matically shortens acceleration time as the 
mill warms up. Mills equipped with EC&M 
Bulletin 925 Controllers continue to set 


production records. 

Quick responding brakes—only the arma- 
ture moves in EC&M Bulletin 1004 Type 
WB Brakes. Thick, tough brake blocks 
give long wear. These Jong-life brakes 
are available for both AC and DC motors. 


O. H. STOCKYARD MAGNET 


] 


The EC&M ALL-WELDED Lifting Mag- 
net provides a better proportion and use 
of coil space, giving FULL LOADS of 


light scrap, as shown above. 


THE ELECTRIC CONTROLLER & MFG. CO. 
2698 East 79th Street Cleveland 4, Ohio 
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SINGLE 


There’s a Macwhyte Sling 
_ that's the right sling 
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FURNACE 
PROBLEMS 


are Frequently 


Solved 





by 


REMMEY 


RU 


SEMISILICA BRICKS 


When heating furnace roofs, 
open hearth regenerator 
roofs and hot blast stoves are 
operating in the temperature 
range of 2200F.-2700F. for 
sufficient time to cause “‘‘First 
Quality Clay Bricks”’ to spall 
and vitrify orsag—and where 
the performance of silica 
bricks is hindered by shut- 
downs and severe temper- 
ature changes, a need is 
created for REMMEY RM 
Semisilica bricks. 


If your furnace problem falls 
in this category, Semisilica 
bricks are the answer... 
specify REMMEY RM Brand 
SEMISILICAS. 





[ 


i 
l 
| RICHARD C. REMMEY SON CO. | 
| Philadelphia 37, Pennsylvania i 
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Gehind the Scenes... 





Short Cut 


Upstairs the editors are burning 
the midnight oil to prepare a special 
issue—to appear next week, Oct. 16— 
on the 1950 Metal Congress and Ex- 
position which opens in Chicago Oct. 
23. 

An article by Guy Hubbard will 
tell you what to look for at the 
show so you can get the most out 
of the job of touring the 350 ex- 
hibits. Guy’s STEEL article on the 
1949 show, incidentally, was reprinted 
in the August, 1950, issue of Metals 
Review published by American So- 
ciety for Metals. Reprints are being 
included with all advance registration 
badges for the show, as well as be- 
ing ‘mailed to all exhibitors, 

Art Allen is working .on a story 
for the issue on research and what 
it means to metalworking. 


Also published next week will be 
a “Who’s Who at the Show” which 
will list exhibitors, exhibitors’ repre- 
sentatives present and the products 
and processes shown. 


No one visitor can take in all the 
technical sessions and meetings at 
the show. STEEL’s Metal Congress, 
program will help you choose which 
of the 200 papers being presented 
you will want to hear. In addition to 
the technical meetings, there will be 
a seminar on atomic energy and a 
business forum at which outstanding 
leaders in metalworking will tell how 
business is likely to be affected by a 
fractional war economy. Editor-in- 
Chief Earl Shaner is in charge of 
forum arrangements. 


Coal Burner in the Skies 


A gentleman debarked from a Pan 
American World Airways plane as- 
sisted by a sympathetic stewardess. 
The two hurried to the airport terminal 
and the first aid room, There, an 
attendant gently removed a sizeable 
cinder from the passenger’s eye. 

“First coal-burning airplane I ever 
flew in,’’ said the traveler. 


D Day Again 


On page 61 this week is the fifth in 
STEEL’s series on depreciation and re- 
equipment reform. This one gives 
the results of a survey by this mag- 
azine on metalworking’s re-equipment 


policies. Earlier stories in the serivs, 
which is written by Associate Editor 
John Morgan, appeared May 8, June 
19, July 31 and Aug. 21. 

Reprints of this article, as well 
as the Aug. 21 installment, are avail- 
able. Just write Readers’ Service De- 
partment, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleve- 
land 13, O. 


Shame on You, Union Carbide 


Russia is unhappy with Union Car- 
bide & Carbon Corp. The Soviets lay 
claim to another of the: world’s in- 
ventions—this time automatic welding 

and charge that mean old Union 
Carbide won’t admit it. 

One Dmitri Dulchevsky in the Mos- 
cow journal, Vestnick Machinostoy- 
enia (Engineering Herald), claims he 
is one of the inventors of automatic 
welding. He declares that many 
American firms use inventions of So- 
viet experts and pass them off as 
their own. 

Another invention claimed by Rus- 
sia is printing. No doubt Gutenberg 
was a “Soviet expert” of an early 
era. 


Puzzle Corner 


Diophantus was 84 years old when 
he died. First in with that correct 
answer to the Sept. 25 puzzle were: 
S. A. Kenorf of Crucible Steel Co. 
of America, William J, Kerr of Na- 
tional Tube Co., M. S. Bailey of Ma- 
chine Products Corp., C. E. Blass of 
Talon Inc. and J. Claghorn and W 
Scharf of Fisher Body Division, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. 


Here’s one for you puzzle addicts 
with a literary bent. Fill in the blanks 
in this jingle with four-letter words, 
all of which are spelled with the same 
four letters: 


A —— old woman 
On —— bent 

Put on her —— 

And away she went. 
“____ my son,” 

She was heard to say, 
“What shall we do 
To today Tt’ 


Shrotlu 


(Editorial Index—-page 43) 
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THE 35-TON MULTIPRESS above 
handles a tricky riveting job for 
Harley-Davidson Motor Company, 
Milwaukee, twice as fast as the 
previous equipment! Along with this 
phenomenal gain in production, re- 
jects have been cut to near zero... 
straightening of finished’ units has 
been slashed 89 per cent... inspection 
of riveted assemblies is no longer 
necessary ... and the riveting itself is 
done better than ever before! 


With Multipress, one downward 
sweep of the ram processes up to 18 
rivets in wheel-sprocket and brake- 
hub assemblies. Each rivet gets uni- 


DENISON 
75 n0)| wave 
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35-ton MULTIPRESS © 


LES 
DOE OCTION 


On Riveting Job 


Also eliminates need for inspection... 


cuts straightening needs...ends rejects 


Close-up of Multipress and the special 
ram tooling about to process 18 rivets at 
a single stroke. 


form pressure, smoothly and accurately 
applied. Correct alignment of parts is 
automatic. Rejects dropped to less 
than '/ of one per cent. In addition, 
press tooling and fixtures can be 
changed in a few minutes to any of 
several similar riveting jobs. 


The compact, space-saving model L 
Multipress delivers up to 35 tons of 
smooth oil-hydraulic power at ram 
speeds up to 530 inches per minute. 
It offers a choice of quick, easy manual 
control of ram action, or completely 
automatic control. Stroke length is 
infinitely variable up to 15 inches. 
Ram speed, pressure and stroke-length 


1163 Dublin Road 


Special press tooling rotates and pivots 
for easy loading of assembly with loose 
rivets in place. 


can be preset quickly for a wide range 
of precision needs. 


Among the many standard Multipress 
accessories available are six and 12- 
station indexing tables. They assure 
fast, safe feeding of work to the press 
ram, and facilitate the use of auto- 
matic loading and ejection equipment. 
Other production boosting Multipress 
accessories include equipment for 
pelleting, straightening, coining, high- 
speed feeding of continuous metal 
strip, and many others. Multipress is 
available in many sizes, with capacities 
from 1 ton through the 35-ton range. 
Write today for full details. 


The DENISON Engineering Co. 


Columbus 16, Ohio 








WORLD'S FINEST, MOST 
ECONOMICAL INDUSTRIAL 
COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 



















FREE—4 Useful Booklets for 
Industrial Executives 


1. “How Industrial Advertising Meets the 
Demands of Top Management” and 


2. ‘How Industrial Advertising Helps Make 
Sales’’—Each describes 10 performance-facts 
reports from the advertising-sales records of 
such companies as E, |. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., General Electric Company, Hercules 
Powder Company, Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration, Koppers Co., Inc., Standard Conveyor 
Co. Each tells how a sales situation was ana- 
lyzed—how advertising was used in these 
situations, and what results were obtained. 





3. “Copy That Clicks’—This is not just about 
advertising copy. Contains 20 examples that 
will give you a new viewpoint on advertising 
objectives; will help your advertising people 








do a better job. 
wo site nate 4, “Mechanized Selling at Work’’—Pre- T f 
pared for executives who would like to apply 
the same concrete, mathematical principles of 
efficient product production to the improved 
efficiency of order production. 







Write to National Industrial Advertisers 
Association, 1776 Broadway, New York 19, 
N. Y. for these useful booklets. They‘re free. 
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...are you making the most of 


That’s all industrial advertising is, when you come down to it—an efficient, high 
speed, low cost means of telling busy, hard-to-get-at people in industry the things 
about your products or services you wish you could tell them person-to-person. 

And don’t let anybody tell you that your customers and prospects are not 

eager for this information—that they get too much of it already from your 
competitors. They want it, depend on it to do their jobs and earn their pay. 
They’re actively looking for products and services that will help them to turn 
out better work and more of it at lower cost. They simply cannot do without 
the information that is industrial advertising. 

@ Are they doing without it in the case of your products or services? 

@ Are your prospects getting too little information too late? 

@ Are you telling the story only to that limited portion of companies 
and individuals-per-company that can be reached slowly and at high 
cost per call by salesmen? 

Better take another look at the industrial advertising communications system 


and how well you’re using it. 
* * %* 


@ This message—one of a series by members of the National Industrial Advertisers Association 
is published by STEEL to create a wider understanding of industrial advertising and the contribu- 
tion it is making to American industry... Reprints of this message are available in limited quanti- 
ties. Address: Steet, Readers Service Dept., Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


chnical Advertising Association, Boston 


A CHAPTER OF THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


A national organization, comprised of 3,500 members of the 34 local associations of industrial advertising 


and sales executives—dedicated to greater efficiency in industrial distribution—and lower sales cost. 
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\AAVNAV\\\) 


@ Corrosion resistant @ Extra strength 
@ Shiny smooth finish © Uniform temper 


KEYSTONE’S GALVANIZED MB WIrE offers improved cor- 
rosion resistance . . . gives added life and strength to me- 
chanical springs subject to rust and corrosive conditions. 


This is due to Keystone’s unique method of galvanizing the 

wire before it is cold-drawn. The drawing process smooths 
and hardens the galvanized finish, increasing its lasting 
qualities remarkably. Other advantages are its lustre-bright, 
shiny smooth finish . . . even, uniform temper . . . and high 
tensile strength. 


Keystone is prepared to help solve any of your industrial 
wire problems. If special treatment is called for, Keystone’s 
metallurgical research and testing facilities are available 
to supply the answers. We welcome your inquiry. 


ut ALI) | = 


STEEL € WIRE Co 


SPECIAL AN 
ALYSIS wy 
R 
NEW STANDARDS OF ‘d SETTING 


RFORMANCE 








LETTERS 


TO THE EDITORS 


For Grease Testing 


I am interested in obtaining more 
formation on a grease testing machine 
that simulated actual service conditions 
over a wide range of temperatures. It 
was mentioned under Production and 
Engineering News at a Glance in the 
Sept. 4 issue. 


W. R. Johnson, Research Metallurgist 
Armour Research Foundation, Chicago, | 


@ Contact Texas Co., 135 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y., tor additional in- 
tormation. 


Not Satisfied 


We run a small electric furnace steel 
plant producing steel ingots from scrap 
and are not quite satisfied with our 
accounting system as set up at the 
moment. As this is a new industry in 
these parts and we are unable to con 








tact any other firm with a like product, 
could you put us in touch with anyone 
who would give us a simple accounting 
and cost system to install? 

Name Withheld upon Request 


@ One of the best sources of data is the 
Proceedings of the Electric Furnace 
Committee, Iron and Steel Division, 
American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers, 29 W. 39th St., New 
York 18, N. Y.. Costs rank high on the 
list of subjects discussed at conferences 
of this group; papers and discussions are 
available in printed form at nominal 
cost. 


You Want a Handbook? 


I have read with great interest your 
feature, ‘“‘Mirrors of Motordom”, in 
STEEL. In the Sept. 11 issue you men- 
tion the 30th edition of the handbook 
Automobile Facts and Figures, issued by 
the Automobile Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation. Could you advise where one of 
these handbooks can be obtained? 

Cc. H. Groom, Development Engineer 

Dowell Inc., Tulsa, Okla 

@ Write to AMA, New Center Bldg., De- 
troit 2, Mich. 


Out of Print Dept. 


I have been able to borrow an old 
copy of your reprinted articles, “The 
Plastic Forming of Metals,” by Prof. 
Siebel and translated by John H. Hitch- 
cock, which were from STEEL, Oct. 16, 
1933-May 7, 1934. Is this booklet 
still available? I would be interested in 
securing reprints. 

F. C. Reece, Project Engineer 

Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa 
@ The booklet is out of print. You 
could have additional copies made by 
the offset process, giving proper credit. 


STEEL 
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HK MERGENCY 


HE METAL INDUSTRY is awake to the need 
for increased production. It will meet the 
challenge as it has done in the past. 

The 32nd Annual National Metal Congress and 
Exposition comes at a most appropriate time. At 
this all-important meeting of the top management, 
production and engineering talent in the industry, 
more than 30,000 will be in attendance. 

If you haven’t already planned to be in Chicago 
for the Metal Congress and Exposition—do so 
NOW! You will gain much by meeting people in 
the industry with similar problems—by seeing first 
hand what’s new and improved to aid you in in- 
creasing your production. 

This will be one of the most important meetings 
in the history of the metal industry. Top manage- 
ment men will be able to meet and talk to others—to 
compare notes, and to gather helpful information 
that would take weeks to secure in any other man- 
ner. And that goes for production men—depart- 
ment managers, supervisors, superintendents and 
foremen. All will be looking and listening—to get 
as much information as possible in a short space of 
time. And time is important right now. Engineers 
and metallurgists will be there to see what’s new in 
equipment and processes, to examine and learn 
about structure and properties of new materials, 
that will fit into their operations and enable them 
to quickly step up production. 

There will be about 400 firms displaying their 
products and services, with trained men in attend- 
ance to answer your questions and explain how they 
can help you achieve HIGH PRODUCTION. 

Four great societies sponsor and participate in 
the Metal Congress and Exposition. 

The American Welding Society will hold tech- 
nical sessions at the Sherman Hotel, Monday 
through Friday. 
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International Amphi 


The Institute of Metals Division of A.I.M.E. will 
hold technical sessions Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday at the Sheraton Hotel. 

The Society for Non-Destructive Testing will 
hold technical sessions on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday at the Morrison Hotel. 

The American Society for Metals has a full week 
— Saturday through Friday —of technical sessions 
to be held at the Palmer House. ‘‘High Production” 
Sessions will be held at The Amphitheatre. If you 
would like a complete program of the Metal Con- 
gress, write American Society for Metals, 7301 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio. 

Chicago is centrally located and within reach of 
the entire metal industry. Plan now to attend this 
great meeting. There are ample hotel accommoda- 
tions—write Chicago Convention Bureau, Inc.., 
33 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 2, III. 

Attend the Metal Congress and Exposition and 
you'll take back information that will enable you 
to do your job better and help your company do its 
share in this emergency. 


 oand 
NATIONAL 


METAL CONGRESS 
AND EXPOSITION 









OCTOBER 23-27, 1950 
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This is another of the 
“HUNDREDS 
which can be done on a 


VEL Band Saw! 







































MARVEL BAND SAW saved 
these two 4400 Ib. castings 


Two sand cores washed out when these giant 4400 pound 
steel connecting rods were cast, resulting in solid eye ends 
without gaps. Then came the $64 question—how to ma- 
chine out the 112” slots in the longitudinal center of the 
eyes which were 22” high and had a wall thickness of 612”. 


The Ernest J. Nelson Iron Works of San Francisco, did this 
“impossible” job easily, quickly and economically, without 
special tooling, on a standard Model #8M/2 MARVEL Band 
Saw. Two cuts were made in each rod in two hours per 
cut with tool cost of $3.06 per rod. The tool was a MARVEL 
B9-10 Band Saw Blade. 


Every tool room, machine shop and maintenance depart- These exclusive MARVEL 


ment needs a MARVEL Series 8 Universal Band Saw—not Reet de thts lob 
only for innumerable everyday jobs but for the occasional eereres mace Is JOD easy. THE 


“trick” operations, where its utmost versatility will save 1. Large, T-slotted work table Chai; 
® ' . 
many headaches and dollars. 





2. Blade feeds into work vertically; hen 
WRITE FOR CATALOG work always stationary. Assis 


Power-pressure feed. 
Automatic Blade tension. 


Built-in coolant system. 





Large capacity. > 


ARMSTRONG-BLUM MFG. CO. 


5700 BLOOMINGDALE AVENUE CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 
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Dissesatss and first built by Morgan, this 
billet ‘‘unscrambler” is one of the interesting in- 
novations in the Colorado Fuel and Iron Corpo- 
ration’s new Morgan 3-strand rod mill at Pueblo, 
Colorado. 


These billet and slab separating skids—with 
the furnace charging conveyor, the ram type 
charger and furnace cross pusher—are operated 
in complete safety by one man. For the current 
high tonnage demands, these mechanical skids 
can handle billets and slabs at rates up to 200 tons 
per hour. 


If you have a rolling mill problem that needs 
“unscrambling whynotdiscussitwithourengineers? 


MORGAN CONSTRUCTION CO. 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


English Rep., International Construction Co., 56 Kingsway, London W. C. 2, Eng. 
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More Directives Coming 


An important problem facing the National Production Authority is to de- 
termine correctly the extent to which government controls will be necessary 
to insure an adequate flow of materials to defense work. The task is difficult 
because conditions now existing or likely to prevail in the near future are dif- 
ferent than at any previous time when controls were applied. 

In October, 1940, more than a year before this country got into World War 
II, a priorities board was formed to stiffen a voluntary allocation system which | 

fas proving to be inadequate. The board retained the voluntary features of 
the program, but issued a series of priority graduations such as A, Al, A2, etc. 
This didn’t work too well and was supplanted by direct allocations. When the 
Japs attacked Pearl Harbor on Dec. 7, 1941, and we were actually in a hot war, 
the old system was scrapped and the government relied upon straight man- 
datory allocations to procure needed materials. 

Today we are starting out about as tentatively as we did in 1940. Regu- 
lation 1 on excess inventories, issued by NPA in September, was a mild ges- 
ture of little importance. Regulation 2, which went into effect Oct. 3, prescribes | 
a single priority rating on existing and future contracts with the Defense De- t 
partment and the Atomic Energy Commission. The rating can be used by the : 
contractor to procure materials he needs to fulfill his contract. ! 





The big question in the minds of many persons in industry and government ! 
is whether this simple system will prove adequate. Regulation 2 does not 
cover materials for freight cars, pipe lines and other nonmilitary items, some 
of which may be as important to the defense program as guns or tanks. Will 
it be possible to maintain a flow of materials to all essential activities—military 
or nonmilitary—to permit the proper balance of production without invoking l 
more elaborate controls? NPA Administrator William H. Harrison hints that 
more directives may be expected. Many industrialists are of the opinion that 
a more realistic system will become necessary if the proposed defense program 
is to be carried out as planned. Under these circumstances, executives of most 
metalworking companies will do well to prepare themselves for another siege 
of directives from Washington. 
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ALERT AND FLEXIBLE: Ever since the On the basis of this reasoning, many com- 









Red invasion of Korea, American industry has panies have revised their ideas as to prospects 

been reappraising prospects for the future. Its for the next decade. A few large companies 

leaders have weighed the possibility of a na- can see nothing but unprecedented demand 

tional pattern of crisis-upon-crisis in which a ahead. An excellent illustration is the attitude 

considerable portion of production would go into of steel producers. Prior to the Korean affair, 

preparedness. Some of the cutbacks in civilian they were aiming at a steel ingot capacity of 

production necessitated by military requirements around 105 million tons annually by the end of 

would build up a reservoir of peacetime demand 1952. Last week, in conference with Secretary oa 
: to be satisfied only after the period of crisis had of Commerce Charles Sawyer, they presented 

passed, figures which indicate that their recently re- 
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AS THE EDITOR VIEWS THE NEWS 








vised expansion plans will boost capacity to 
109,963,000 net tons by the end of 1952. 

This should be regarded as a tentative figure. 
If our expectation of a national routine of crisis 
plus crisis proves to be true, this goal will be 
exceeded. If by some miracle, the pressure for 
armament is relieved, the expansion program 
may be revised downward. The important point 
is that our steel industry, under the democratic 
capitalistic system, is sensitive to changing con- 
ditions. 

Where else in the world and under what other 
system do you see such adaptability and flex- 
ibility ? —p. 53 


¥ * * 


BEWARE OF FAKERY! Something 


weird and bizarre is likely to emerge from the 
present rat race toward inflation. Unions are 
seeking negotiations on wage rates in advance of 
the time their contracts call for such considera- 
tion. Some companies have agreed to “receive 
and consider” the unions’ proposals, without 
waiving their rights or obligations under exist- 
ing contracts. 

One can almost assume that some increase 
will be granted. After all of the union appli- 
cants have received their advance, with govern- 
ment sanction, there will be a great hue and cry 
about prices. It will be said that the wage in- 
creases do not justify a price increase. Some- 
thing resembling the admittedly phony argu- 
ments of former Secretary of Commerce Wal- 
lace may be introduced to try to prove that wage 
increases do not necessitate price increases. Be 
prepared to challenge this fakery! —p. 52 


THREE GROUPS AGREE: 1 the fifth 


of a series of articles on the importance of real- 
istic depreciation of plant and equipment, Associ- 
ate Editor John S. Morgan draws interesting con- 
clusions from the replies of 50 metalworking com- 
panies to his questions on re-equipment policies. 
As expected, a large percentage of the companies 
think that inadequate tax depreciation allow- 
ances retard the installation of needed equip- 
ment. 

Encouraging is the fact that important ele- 
ments in the industrial picture seem to be fully 
aware of the dangers of technological stagna- 
tion. Stockholders of 86.7 per cent of the com- 
panies reporting do not exert undue pressure for 
more dividends when money is needed for replac- 
ing equipment. Also, 70 per cent of the companies 
say their banks are sympathetic to re-equipment 
plans. Even more significant is the fact that 


93.3 per cent of the companies say that “labor” 
(in most cases meaning a union) does not oppose 
equipment purchases that would increase produc- 
tion per man hour. —p. 61 


*% 


NEW JOB FOR X-RAYS: When most 


persons think of the application of radiography 
to industrial problems they assume that its ma- 
jor service is in detecting internal flaws in met- 
als. To date the x-ray has been used chiefly 
for this purpose, but it is capable of perform- 
ing another service which in many cases could 
prove to be invaluable. 

Eastman Kodak Co. cites a situation in which 
two of a group of complicated hydraulic mechan- 
isms failed to function properly. To disassemble 
the entire installation would have been costly. 
Somebody suggested that x-rays be taken of the 
faulty mechanisms and that they be compared 
with x-rays of a properly functioning mechan- 
ism. This was done. Comparison of the prints 
showed that some compression springs were out 
of alignment and others were missing. No won- 
der these mechanisms didn’t work! 

It requires no great imagination to realize that 
this technique has great possibilities in diagnos- 
ing internal troubles in intricate mechanical in- 
stallations without disassembling them. -——p. 85 


% % 


WAY TO SAVE MONEY: pplication 


of power brushing to jobs where burrs, sharp 
edges, tool marks and metallic detritus must be 
removed may save money and improve the quali- 
ty of work. A new operator working on a semi- 
automatic universal workpiece holder and brush- 
ing lathe setup was able to finish 200 gears per 
hour whereas a trained worker utilizing hand 
tools finished only 20 gears per hour. According 
to standards set by the machine-brushed gears, 
none of the 20 gears finished by hand would have 
passed inspection. 

The work holder rotates the gear and pre- 
sents it to the brush. The amount, direction and 
quality of brushing each gear receives can be 
controlled by preset timers. Once the machine 
is set up for a given job, the operator’s duty 
consists solely of loading and unloading the 
work holder. All other operations can be pre- 
determined and preset. Obviously mechanical 
brushing promises attractive cost-reducing pos- 
sibilities on mass production work. p. 80 
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October 9, 1950 


FIRST STEP—National Production Authority’s first major regulation—imposi- 
tion of priorities on defense and Atomic Energy Commission orders—raises two 
questions: Will the priorities work? Will they lead to more widespread controls? 
(p. 51). Most metalworking people think the limited system will work under 
present circumstances because thus far industry voluntarily has been leaning 
over backwards to fill defense and AEC contracts. But industrialists also think 
priorities are a wedge that government can use to get tighter controls later on. 


THE KIND OF CONTROLS— Most steel men are in favor of voluntary distri- 
bution controls (p. 51). At the organizational meeting of NPA’s Steel Products 
Advisory Committee they held out for voluntary allocations in any nonmilitary 
programs needing steel, particularly for freight cars. They received assurances 
that no government orders are being considered now to curtail automobile or 
any other civilian production. 


IN THE LONG RUN— The long-term steel supply situation looks good (p. 53). 
Secretary of Commerce Charles Sawyer says the nation’s steelmaking potential 
will be increased by about 9.4 million tons by the end of 1952 to a total annual 
capacity of 109,963,000 net tons. Where are the expansions to be made? Sharon 
Steel Corp. is one company to expand, with a $49 million program (p. 53). U.S. 
Steel’s Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. will boost its yearly capacity from 
2,850,000 to 3,350,000 tons (p. 54). Kaiser Steel Corp. will boost its annual 
capacity by 15 per cent (p. 54). 


THE DOOR IS AJAR—The CIO’s United Steelworkers has persuaded four 
steel companies to hear today, Oct. 9, why contract talks should be reopened 
before Nov. 1, the date set in the present agreements (p. 52). Republic, Jones & 
Laughlin, Youngstown and Inland will probably be told the workers need an 
across-the-board wage increase because of rising prices. The union will likely in- 
sist on a minimum boost of 15 cents an hour. 


BIG SHIPBUILDING PROGRAM?—The U. S. has no plans for an immediate 
shipbuilding program, says the Maritime Administration (p. 56). MA denies 
reports that it will let contracts for 50 fast merchant vessels. What it is doing is 
this: Using regular research procedure in asking for bids on preparing working 
plans and specifications for a 20-knot merchant ship that could be the prototype 
for a new defense fleet. A lot of preliminary work is needed and hitches may 
develop before final plans are nailed down. Hence, the actual number of vessels 
to be built has not yet been decided upon. 


IN A PICKLE— Metalworking’s most pressing problem now is: How to hold off 
on price rises—and price controls—in the face of increasing wages (pp. 68-71). 
To solve the puzzle, industry must buck labor demands, inflationary policies 
of the government and the heady effects of a consumer credit which is at an all- 
time high of about $21 billion. Metalworking production continues a torrent. 
The daily average steel tonnage for September should be the highest ever re- 
corded. The FRB industrial production index hit an estimated peak of 212 last 
month. It will be at least as high in October. 


TWO ROADBLOCKS—The government’s obsolete depreciation laws and in- 
dustry’s general lack of scientific replacement analysis are the two chief ob- 
stacles to good equipment replacement, a STEEL survey reveals (p. 61). Some 
93.3 per cent of the companies responding to a questionnaire say labor opposes 
no equipment purchases that would mean more production per man hour. 


HERE AND THERE IN INDUSTRY— Munitions Board is making progress in 
cataloging military items to simplify procurement (p. 55) ... The job of or- 
ganizing and manning the NPA proceeds (p. 57) . . . The U. S. in its new de- 
fense setup won’t make as extensive use of dollar-a-year men as in World War 


II, but a few will still enter government service (p. 57) . . . Warehouse inven- 
tories have dropped 439,920 tons since September, 1949 (p. 55) .. . Fisher 
Body’s new Pittsburgh plant will cut costs (p. 65) . . . Foreign currencies stab- 


ilize (p. 62). 
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EXPANDED METAL MECHANICAL TUBING CARBON AND ALLOY CHAIN 
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WELDING FLANGES LALLY COLUMNS WIRE CLOTH, STAINLESS, ETC. FORGINGS 


Did you know that Ryerson is a convenient source not only for many 
kinds of steel, but also for scores of important related products? All 
items pictured here are available for prompt shipment in many types 
and a wide range of sizes. We invite you to call your nearby Ryerson plant. 


PARTIAL LIST OF PRODUCTS—BARS* STRUCTURALS® PLATES 
SHEETS * TUBING—IN CARBON, ALLOY & STAINLESS QUALITIES 


RYERSON STEEL 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC.  STEEL-SERVICE PLANTS AT: NEW YORK ® BOSTON e@ PHILADELPHIA © DETROIT © CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND © PITTSBURGH © BUFFALO © CHICAGO ¢ MILWAUKEE ¢ ST. LOUIS * LOS ANGELES © SAN FRANCISCO 
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NPA Gets in Gear with Priorities 


The shape of the fractional war economy to come gets clear- 
er as a limited priority system goes into effect for military 
and Atomic Energy Commission orders 


THE OUTLINE of a fractional war 
economy grew clearer last week 
when the National Production Au- 
thority set up a limited priority sys- 
tem for metalworking. 

NPA Administrator William H. 
Harrison hints that more directives 
are coming. The hint indicates that 
slowly increasing government con- 
trols on industry will be a major fea- 
ture in the part war, part peace econ- 
omy in the embryonic stage now that 
the Communists have been driven out 
of South Korea. 

The Starch Didn’t Work NPA 
Regulation 2—Regulation 1 on “ex- 
cess” inventories doesn’t amount to 
much-—comes just ten years after a 
major development in an earlier ex- 
periment with priorities. In October. 
1940, a priorities board was formed 
to put starch in a limp voluntary pro- 
gram. The voluntary feature was 
kept, and the board struggled for 
months to give meaning to A, Al. 
A2 and AA priority gradations. 

By June, 1941, even board members 
were admitting publicly that the sys- 
tem wouldn’t work. From June on, 
the plan petered out, being replaced 
by allocations. Pearl Harbor on Dec. 
7, 1941, cut the dog’s tail completely 
off, and henceforth compulsory allo- 
cations were the major tool used by 
the government to get war goods. 

Yes, Yes, Yes—Are we in for an- 
other evolution from limited priorities 
to widespread allocations? Many 
metalworking executives agree that 
the answer is “definitely yes” if we 
get into a full-scale war, “probably 
yes” if we have many more adven- 
tures like Korea and “possibly yes” 
if we continue in a state of armed 
truce for many years. 

The priority order, which went into 
effect Oct. 3, prescribes a single “rat- 
ing” which the Defense Department 
and the Atomic Energy Commission 
can use to force most producers of 
raw materials and manufacturers of 
finished products to deliver on de- 
fense orders ahead of any other or- 
ders. The rating could also be used 
by the producer to make sure he gets 
the materials he needs to carry out 
the contract. The rating is available 
‘or future orders and for contracts 


already outstanding. For the time 
being, there will be no complicated 
scale of priorities giving some de- 
fense contracts preference over 
others. 

Partial Umbrella—Not covered by 
Regulation 2 are priorities for non- 
military orders like freight cars or 
oil pipelines, military purchases such 














Through Routing for Defense Orders 


as office equipment which are nonmil- 
itary in character and electric power, 
farm machinery, food and fuel which 
fall in the jurisdiction of other agen- 
cies. Look for the Agriculture and 
Interior departments to come up with 
similar regulations covering their 
products. The priority rating will be 
called a “DO” (Defense Order) rat- 
ing. It will be issued by Defense or 
AEC to manufacturers or producers 
who supply those agencies directly. 
A producer must accept all rated 
defense orders offered him except: 
When acceptance would interfere 
with other rated contracts already ac- 
cepted; when the customer---Defense, 
AEC or another manufacturer with a 
rated contract—isn’t willing to meet 
“regularly established prices and 
terms’; and when acceptance would 
“cause a substantial loss of total pro- 
duction or a substantial delay in op- 
erations.” Anyone violating Regula- 


tion 2 may be charged by the govern 
ment with a crime and upon convic 
tion may be punished by fine or 1m- 
prisonment or both 


Steel Plans Shaping Up 


NPA’s Steel Products Advisory 
Committee of steel company 
officials holds first meeting 





THE ORGANIZATIONAL meeting 
Oct. 4 of NPA’s Steel Products Ad- 
visory Committee revealed: 

1. The job of providing priorit) 
steel will require a large steel division 
conducted by a corps of men to be 
drafted from industry. 

2. Most mills expect to ship more 
steel than they had promised in the 
fourth quarter. 

3. There is no likelihood of early 
regulations limiting production of au 
tomobiles and other products. 

1. A regulation assuring steel ware- 
houses of ample shipments is being 
considered to protect the small con- 
sumers. 

5. Action will be taken soon to 
relieve the shortage in alloys and 
stainless; probably end uses will be 
limited. 

6. Voluntary allocations are favored 
to supply the freight car building 
industry with the 250,000 to 275,000 
tons it needs a month. 

7. NPA will act only on require- 
ments covered by priority as deter- 
mined by military and AEC procure- 
ment people; it’s up to the individual 
steel user to get his regular ton- 
nage for civilian purposes. 

8. Government procurement officers 
will act on defense orders so as to 
allow at least 45 days’ lead time on 
priority steel orders. 

Members of the committee include 
P. L. Francis, Alan Wood Steel Co.; 
Russell M. Allen, Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corp.; John A. Ingwersen, Arm- 
co Steel Corp.; H. B. Johnson, Atlan- 
tic Steel Co.; Paul Mackall, Beth- 
lehem Steel Co.; Clyde Llewelyn, Bliss 
& Laughlin Inc.; F. S. Jones, Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Corp.; E. P. Severns, 
Continental Steel Corp.; R. E. Chris- 
tie, Crucible Steel Co. of America; 
Joseph L. Block, Inland Steel Co.; 
Adam Hazlett, Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp.; Chad F. Calhoun, Kaiser 
Steel Corp.; J. F. Wiese, Lukens 
Steel Co.; J. A. Henry, National Steel 
Corp.; W. Martin Dillon, Northwest- 
ern Steel & Wire Co.; Joseph A. 
Voelker, Pittsburgh Steel Co.; J. M. 
Schlendorf, Republic Steel Corp.; D. 
B. Carson, Sharon Steel Corp.; David 
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F. Austin, U. S, Steel Corp.; N. C. 
Reed, Wheeling Steel Corp.; W. E. 
Watson, Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co.; and J. W. Anderson, Sheffield 
Steel Corp. 


U. S. Backs Contract Loans 


The government will guarantee 
loans to help you in the financing of 
military contracts. 

The Federal Reserve Banks will ad- 
minister a guaranteed loan program 
patterned after the V-loan plan of 
World War II. Guaranteeing agen- 
cies named in Executive Order No. 
10161 are the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
General Services Administration and 
Commerce, Interior and Agriculture 
Departments. Under the Defense 
Production Act each of the guaran- 
teeing agencies is authorized to guar- 
antee loans made by banks and other 
lending institutions to individuals and 
private corporations to finance con- 
tracts and other operations which 
the agency considers necessary for 
the national defense. 


Apprentice Training Lags 


Defense production may be serious- 
ly hampered unless more apprentices 
register in critical occupations, says 
Director W. F. Patterson of the De- 
partment of Labor’s Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship. 

Mr. Patterson states that of the 
17,192 registered apprentices in those 
occupations listed as critical to the 
war production effort, 70 per cent 
are concentrated in only ten states. 


Ravenna Arsenal To Hire More 


The Ravenna, O., Arsenal will em- 
ploy about 250 additional workers to 
speed up shell loading work. The 
plant needs explosives laborers and 
ammunition handlers, machinists, 
draftsmen, fork lift operators, car 
bracers and welders. 


Allis-Chalmers Gets War Order 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. will build 
high-speed, track-type cargo carriers 
for the Defense Department. 

The company plans to build a new 
plant at its LaPorte, Ind., works to 
handle the contract. To construct 
the plant, Allis-Chalmers is tearing 
down three wooden warehouses with 
a total floor area of about 90,000 
square feet. 

During World War II, Allis-Chal- 
mers made the 38-ton, M-6 prime 
mover for the Army. This vehicle 
was used to move the heaviest guns, 
haul the personnel to man the gun 
and carry initial supplies of ammuni- 
tion. The LaPorte plant employs about 
2500. 
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Munitions Board Snips Red Tape 


If you avoid military contracts be- 
cause of security clearance red tape, 
take heart. The Munitions Board has 
drawn up uniform policies for han- 
dling security clearances. 

The major feature of the policies 
is that they will eliminate duplicate 
security investigations of the same 
contractor or his personnel by the 
three military departments. Security 


—— Under Your Arm — 


PUT YOUR plant under your arm 
to show what your facilities can 
do when you’re seeking orders 
from military procurement offi- 
cials. 

That's the advice of Norbert 
C. Rubin, vice president of Yoder 
Co., Cleveland. Writing in the 
newsletter of the Associated In- 
dustries of Cleveland, he says a 
movie of the Yoder plant has 
been “very helpful to us. It 
shortens the time needed to com- 
plete negotiations.” He states 
that the Yoder movie was made 
at a modest cost and with little 
inconvenience to the company. 











clearances of facilities and personnel 
are considered by the military depart- 
ments only in connection with bids 
and contract work involving classi- 
fied military information. Inquiries 
concerning security clearances should 
be made directly to the military pro- 
curing activity involved. 

A Central Security Index File and 
a Security Requirements Check List 
also have been established. A file of 
all persons who have been investi- 
gated for access to secret information 
and the names of facilities investi- 
gated go to the index file. The check 
list pinpoints the specific parts of a 
contract that are classified. 


Hook Gets AMA’S Gantt Award 


The American Management Asso- 
ciation awarded the 1950 Gantt Me- 
morial Medal to Charles R. Hook Sr., 
chairman of the board, Armco Steel 
Corp., Middletown, O. The medal 
was presented to Mr. Hook for “dis- 
tinguished achievement in industrial 
management as a service to the com- 
munity.” 

The medal has been awarded an- 
anually since. 1929 by AMA and the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers to commemorate the work of 
Henry L. Gantt, pioneer management 
engineer. Mr. Hook received the 
award at the AMA Personnel Confer- 
ence in New York last week. 





Foot in the Door 


Four large steel firms meet with 
union to “receive and consider” 
wage demands 


FOUR steel producers will meet w:th 
their unions today, Oct. 9, to “re- 
ceive and consider’ the CIO Uniied 
Steelworkers’ wage proposals. They 
are Republic Steel Corp., Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. and Inland Steel Co, 

The CIO wants across-the-board 
pay increases of at least 15 cents an 
hour. It wants no_ cost-of-living 
clause. 

The initial demands may be up 
around 25 cents an hour or higher, 
but that’s just a talking figure. 

The Reasons Why — All companies 
agree to hear what the CIO has to 
say, but they emphasize that the 
meeting's will be concerned with ‘the 
CIO’s reasons why our contracts 
should be opened prematurely.” Con- 
tracts across the industry are reopen- 
able on wages Nov. 1, and the union 
is free to strike for higher pay Jan. 1. 

In addition to a straight pay hike, 
the union will talk about special 
pay raises for skilled workers, elimi- 
nation of differentials between work- 
ers on different turns or in different 
parts of the country and better va- 
cation benefits, 


Westinghouse Signs with IVE 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. and 
the IUE-CIO have reached agree- 
ment on a new one-year contract, re- 
openable in six months on wages. 

The agreement provides for a 10- 
cent per hour wage increase for all 
employees represented by the IUE, 
plus a one-cent an hour fund to cor- 
rect wage inequities. Salaried em- 
ployees covered by the contract would 
receive a salary increase of about 
$17.35 a month. The agreement also 
includes an improved pension and so- 
cial insurance program. The pension 
plan is noncontributory on the first 
$4800 annual earnings and provides a 
minimum monthly pension of $100 
(including Social Security) after 25 
years’ service. 


Stewart-Warner Gives 9 Cents 


Stewart-Warner Corp. has granted 
an immediate nine-cent-an-hour wage 
increase to 4500 production and main- 
tenance workers at its main plant in 
Chicago. Two four-cent increases to 
take effect 12 and 24 months from 
now were also granted. 

In addition, provision has_ been 
made for cost-of-living adjustments 
to be determined by Bureau of Labor 
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atistics reports during a three-year 
riod. The agreement is with AFL 
ectrical workers. Although the 
ymmpany’s contract with the union 
joes not provide for an opening on 
wages until June, 1951, the increases 
were given on the possibility of a 
wage freeze before that date. 
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“WISE CHOICE”: George J. Bott, suc- 
cessor to Robert N. Denham as general 
counsel to the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, was hailed as a wise 
choice by NLRB members who often 
clashed with Mr. Denham 


Unemployment Declines 


The nation’s jobless total dropped 
to its lowest level in 21 months dur- 
ing September, Secretary of Com- 
merce Charles Sawyer reports. 

Unemployment slipped to 2,341,000 
in the week ended Sept. 9 from 2.5 
million in the week terminated on 
Aug. 12. 

Some of the reduction was caused 
by the normal withdrawal of summer 
job seekers, mostly students, from the 
labor market. But most of the drop 
occurred among workers who were 
looking for nonagricultural jobs dur- 
ing August and found them by Sep- 
tember. 

The unemployment total in Sep- 
tember was only about half as large 
as at the beginning of this year but 
there were still a few more people 
out of work than during the low un- 
employment period late in 1948. Total 
civilian employment fell to 61,226,000 
n the week ended Sept. 9, compared 
with 62,367,000 persons at work in 
the August survey week. Despite the 
lecline, total employment exceeded 
‘mployment in September, 1949, by 
‘round 2 million and in September, 
1948, by about 1 million, 
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Where Is the Steel Industry Expanding? 


Sharon, Kaiser, U. S. Steel subsidiaries are among the pro- 
ducers who by the end of 1952 will boost the steelmaking 


potential by 9.4 million tons 


BEEN WONDERING where the 
much-heralded expansions in the na- 
tion’s steel industry are to be made? 

For the last three months the steel 
industry and the government have 
been announcing how much more ca- 
pacity is to be installed, and from 
time to time revising the figures up- 
ward. 

Some of the expansion projects 
have already been announced but the 
curtain still unfolds from the projects 
that will make a reality of the pro- 
jected increases in capacities. When 
all of the increases now planned for 
completion by the end of 1952 are 
done they will have boosted the coun- 
try’s steelmaking potential 9.4 million 
tons and made the overall annual ca- 
pacity 109,963,000 net tons, says 
Commerce Secretary Charles Sawyer. 

At the same time the blast furnace 
capacity in the United States will be 
raised at least 1,734,000 net tons toa 
yearly capacity of 73,378,000 tons of 
pig iron, he reports. 


Sharon Is One 


SHARON Steel Corp. is one of the 
companies that will expand. It is 
launching a $49-million, five-year pro- 
gram, 

To help implement the expansion, 
the company just made two impor- 
tant moves: 1. It contracted with 
United States Steel Corp.’s Oliver 
Mining Co. to assure Sharon adequate 
iron ore for the next 15 years; and 
2. leased 1600 acres of coal lands ad- 
jacent to Sharon’s Joanne Coal Co. 
properties in Marion county, West 
Virginia, giving the company 3341 
acres of coal lands. 

On the Agenda — The ‘five-year 
plan,” it is revealed by Henry A. 
Roemer Jr., Sharon president, con- 
templates construction at its Farrell, 
Pa., Works of a third 800-ton blast 
furnace; dropping of six open hearths 
and expanding the remaining eight 
from 100 to 250 tons capacity; addi- 
tion of two 10-ton bessemer con- 
verters for duplexing and adding 300,- 
000 tons of annual steelmaking ca- 
pacity; installation of a 40 or 44-inch 
blooming mill and a 36 or 42-inch 
continuous hot strip mill. 

Also projected are doubling of pres- 
ent stainless steel capacity and addi- 
tion of 30 to 60 coke ovens at Fair- 
mont, W. Va. 

At conclusion of the program, Shar- 
on will be able to produce 840,000 





tons of pig iron and 1.5 to 2 million 
tons of steel ingots annually. 

A Doer—Sharon’s list of postwar 
accomplishments is literally astound- 
ing. Here are a few of the more 
important ones: 

Purchase of its Farrell Works from 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., in 1945 
for around $4.5 million. Replacement 
cost today would be $200 million to 
$300 million. 

Purchase of Bopp Steel Corp., De- 
troit cold-rolled strip producer, and 
the Detroit Seamless Tubes Co., now 
merged into Detroit Tube & Steel Co. 

Purchase of the Brainard Steel Co., 
Warren, O., producer of cold-rolled 
steel, coated products, strapping and 
welded steel tubing, 

Purchase of Steel Trucking Inc., 
Dearborn, Mich., which hauls finished 
steel to Michigan plants and brings 
back scrap. Most other lines send 
their trucks back to Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania steel plants empty. 

Lease and purchase of extensive 
coal and coke properties in West 
Virginia and Pennsylvania. 

Completion in 1949 of a new 10- 
stand, 14-inch hot strip mill at Far- 
rell which rolls all types of steel, 
including stainless, in widths from 
214 to 8 inches; and modernization of 
an existing 24-inch strip mill. 

Happy Birthday—Sharon this year 
is celebrating its 50th birthday. The 
company was organized Oct. 8, 1900 
as the Sharon Steel Hoop Co. with 
4000 shares of $50 par stock and it 
immediately purchased land along the 
Shenango river south of Sharon, Pa., 
and started construction of 8-inch 
and 9-inch hot mills to roll cooperage 
hoop, cotton ties and narrow steel 
bands. 

The plant was built next door to 
the Sharon Steel Co.—later to become 
the Farrell Works of the Carnegie 
Steel Co.—so as to be near a source 
of billets, When Carnegie bought 
Farrell, a new contract for billets 
could not be negotiated and Sharon 
Steel Hoop was obliged to build an 
open-hearth shop, a blooming mill and 
a bar mill for producing billets. These 
facilities were abandoned in 1920, 
following acquisition of the Youngs- 
town Iron & Steel Co. with a steel 
plant at Lowellville, O., 26 miles away. 

Ground-floor Start — Henry A. 
Roemer Sr., now board chairman, 
came to Sharon as president in De- 
cember, 1930. He started his career 
at 15 as a blast furnace laborer at 
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Struthers Iron & Steel Co., later 
becoming associated with American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., Superior Sheet 
Steel Co., Continental Stee! Corp. and 
others. 

The early thirties were difficult 
for Henry Roemer Sr. and the com- 
pany but as the decade progressed, 
Sharon managed to expand its sales 
volume and to buy equipment for 
production of terne and zinc coated 
strip and to make other needed im- 
provements. New electric furnaces 
were installed at Lowellville to make 
stainless steel and, in 1935, purchase 
of the Niles Rolling Mill Co. pro- 
vided an outlet for about 200,000 
tons of semifinished steel output an- 
nually. Subsidiaries now take about 
22 per cent of Sharon’s total output. 

On June 2, 1950, Henry Roemer 
Jr. moved up to the presidency from 
vice president and general manager, 
with Henry Roemer Sr. remaining as 
chief executive and chairman of the 
board. 


TC & IIs Another 


ANOTHER of the new projects to be 
announced is that of United States 
Steel Corp. which will kick up the an- 
nual ingot capacity of one of its sub- 
sidiaries, Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co., 500,000 tons. This will raise 
the T. C. & I. yearly capacity from 
2,850,000 tons to 3,350,000 tons. 

To help obtain this additional 500,- 
000 tons of steel capacity, the output 
of T. C, & I.’s existing blast furnaces 
in the Birmingham district will be 
stepped up through the blending of 
imported iron ore with the lower 
grade Alabama ores. Then to con- 
vert such increased production of iron 
into steel, new open-hearth furnaces 
and certain auxiliary facilities will be 
installed at the Fairfield, Ala., works, 
Robert Gregg, president of T. C. & LI., 
explains, 

To handle imports of foreign iron 
ore for this expanded capacity, T. C. & 
I. will install ore transfer facilities at 
the port terminals which it acquired 
recently at Mobile, Ala. 

Second Step—Additional steelmak- 
ing capacity will be available within 
18 to 24 months after the expansion 
work starts. 

The T. C. & I. expansion is the sec- 

ond step in U. S. Steel’s program to 
boost its steelmaking capacity to help 
meet the country’s preparedness 
needs. 
‘In July, 1949, U. S. Steel Corp. an- 
nounced the first step: Improvement 
and additions to facilities in the 
Pittsburgh and Chicago districts to 
increase annual steelmaking capacity 
1,660,000 tons by the end of 1951. 
This work is now underway. 
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Kaiser Adding More 


STILL ONE MORE §ssteel_ expan- 
sion project is that under which 
Kaiser Steel Corp. will enlarge its 
Fontana, Calif., plant’s annual steel- 
making capacity 15 per cent, or 180,- 
000 tons, and build a tin plate mill. 
This expansicn cost is estimated at 
$24.5 million. 

To raise the ingot capacity, the 
company will build a 200-ton open- 
hearth furnace; this will give Kaiser 
eight open hearths, and raise its an- 
nual steelmaking capacity to 1,380,- 
000 tons. Additional soaking pits 
and blooming facilities will be con- 
structed. 

Second Tin Plate Mill in Far West 
The new tin plate mill will have a 
yearly capacity of 200,000 tons of hot- 
dipped and electrolytic tin plate. It, 
says Henry J. Kaiser, company presi- 
dent, will be the second tin plate mill 
west of the Mississippi river, the 
other being located in northern Cali- 
fornia. 

Funds for the $24.5 million expan- 
sion program would come from a 
$125 million financing program. In 
addition to providing for the expan- 
sion, the financing program would re- 
pay in full the company’s indebted- 
ness to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. and furnish additional working 
capital. Payment of the balance of 
$91,082,990 it owes on its war-time 
loan from the RFC would place the 
company on a basis of being financed 
entirely by private funds. 

The $125 million financing program 
consists of: $60 million in first mort- 
gage bonds to be sold directly to in- 
stitutional investors; $25 million bank 
credit agreement with three large 
banks; and $40 million through 1,- 
600,000 shares of preferred stock and 
800,000 shares of common stock to 
be underwritten by a _ nationwide 
banking group. The stock sale would 
be the first public offering of securi- 
ties of Kaiser Steel Corp. 

Grand Total — Registration state- 
ment filed with the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission shows the capi- 
tal invested in property, plant and 
equipment is $142,193,000 and in 
other assets, $20,662,000, making a 
total of $162,855,000. 

The Kaiser plant at Fontana is the 
outgrowth of a need for steel on the 
West Coast during World War II. 
With the aid of an RFC loan the 
ground for the plant was broken in 
April, 1942. 


Furnace Contract Reported 


Contract for construction of a 
1500-ton daily capacity blast furnace 
for Great Lakes Steel Corp., Detroit, 
has been awarded to Freyn Engineer- 





ing Co., Chicago, STEEL was told 
last week. 

The stack, to be located at the 
Great Lakes works at River Rouge, 
would be the fourth at the plant 


Why Not Enough? 


Kaiser got Coverdale & Colpitts 
to compile figures on steel sup- 
ply and demand 


WHY there isn’t enough steel to go 
around is brought out sharply by 
the accompanying table compiled for 
Kaiser Steel Corp., Oakland, Calif., 
by the engineering firm of Coverdale 
& Colpitts, New York. 

While the figures are specifically 
for the seven farthest west states, 
they also reflect conditions, to some 
degree at least, in the rest of the-U.5. 

The Coverdale & Colpitts estimates 


Mushrooming Market 


Steel Demand in 7 Western 
States 
On some products the area’s pro- 
ductive capacity is sufficient to fill 
the bulk of normal requirements, 
but on others it isn’t 


1936-1940 1951-1955 


INSUFFICIENT a. au 
Capacity Consumption Demand 
Sheets . .. « 250,000 558,000 
Tin Plate . . . . 399,000 634,000* 
Strip, cold-rolled 13,000 74,000 


Pipe, continuous 


weld sizes 137,000 308,000 

cat ee es 

Capacity Consumption Demand 
Plates. . . . . . . 160,000 255,000 
Structural Shapes. . . 185,000 419,000 
Bas. ..... . . 305,000 667,000 
Strip, hot-rolled . . . 22,000 85,000 


Pipe, larger sizes . . 221,000 601,000** 


* Subsequently revised upward. Actual 1949 
consumption was 700,000 tons 


** Includes pipe fabricated in western shops 
to be shipped outside the seven western states 


of the normal annual demand for 
the next five years are far greater 
than the average annual consumption 
during the 1936-1940 period. 

Wide Gap—lIncreased demand per- 
petuates the wide gap between west- 
ern requirements and western pro- 
duction, despite the substantial in- 
creases in West Coast steel produc- 
ing capacity. 

In 1949, rolled steel production in 
the West was approximately 2.4 mil- 
lion tons, four times the output in 
1941, but the demand in 1949 required 
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jmportation from other sections of 
the country of approximately 2 mil- 
lion tons of rolled products. 

Western requirements of sheets, tin 
plate, cold-rolled strip and continuous 
weld pipe are so large that they far 
outstrip the West’s ability to satisfy 
the bulk of normal demand. The West, 
for instance, supplies only one-third 
of its own tin plate requirements of 
700,000 tons a year. 

The demand-supply ratio in plates, 
structural shapes, bars, hot-rolled 
strip and large-size pipe is in more 
even alignment. 

The big jumps in the estimates of 
demand for 1951-1955 over consump- 
tion. during 1936-1940 result to a 
great degree from a phenomenal rise 
in the number of western metalwork- 
ing establishments. In less than ten 
years they have doubled. 


Tower of Babel Gets Organized 


Is it a barrel, cask, keg, breaker or 
hogshead? The Munitions Board and 
General Services Administration are 
making progress in whittling down 
the Tower of Babel, one of the fac- 
tors that complicates federal procure- 
ment. 

The cataloging of military supply 
items is now 37.2 per cent completed 
and should be finished by June 30, 
1952. Development of a federal cat- 
alog system is being co-ordinated by 
the Munitions Board’s cataloging 
agency under an agreement between 
the Department of Defense and GSA. 
By June 30, 1950, 931,616 items had 
been described under a uniform sys- 
tem designed to increase supply ef- 
fectiveness, facilitate single-service 
procurement, reduce procurement 
cost, save storage space, reduce per- 
sonnel requirements, reduce invest- 
ment in inventory, facilitate stand- 
ardization and reduce the number of 
procurement items. The whole cata- 
loging job should be finished by June 
30, 1952. 

Already the catalog is proving an 
aid in detecting and eliminating dup- 
licate items of supply, in the deter- 
mination of interchangeability of 
items and in standardization. 


As soon as the cataloging tools 
approved names and description pat- 
terns—are made available, industry 
will be requested to furnish technical 
descriptions of materials and parts 
supplied to the government. 


What's Role of Small Industries? 


What’s the role of the small, spe- 
cialized industry in defense efforts? 
That question was asked at the semi- 
annual meeting of the Rail Steel Bar 
Association in Chicago. 

Association members agreed that 
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Bikiaouee "Wide 
FOR WHOM THE BOOTHS TOLL: Mo- 
torists who journey along the eastern 
extension of the Pennsylvania turnpike 
will pay their tolls at these prefabric- 
ated steel booths being placed at each 
of the seven interchanges on the ex- 
tension. Top sections will be canopied 
by steel girders and stainless steel for 
the all-weather protection of toll house 
personnel who collect the cent-a-mile 


fares 
their small mills probably can _ be 
more completely utilized for war 


work by production of diversified 
light-weight special sections. The lit- 
tle industry already has made a big 
step toward diversification. Ship- 
ments of high-strength steel sections 
other than reinforcing bars and car- 
bon bars has increased 47 per cent 
over shipments of similar sections 
last year. 


The high-strength characteristics 


UE in the Red 


THE COMMUNIST-dominated 
United Electricalworkers is in the 
red, financially as well as poli- 
tically. 

That is the charge of CIO's 
IUE, formed to supplant the older 
union. 

James B. Carey, chairman of 
the IUE, says the independent 
group has had to fire nearly 
half of its organizational staff 
and cut the pay of the remain- 
ing employees 10 per cent. He 
claims that the UE now has less 
than 172,000 members, a loss of 
at least 300,000 from a year 
ago. In July it spent $51,600 
more than its income, he points 
out. 





ot the industry’s steel products may 
find new uses in a fractional war 
economy for such things as bomb 
shelters. That was pointed out by 
H. J. Gilkey, professor at Iowa State 
College and the featured speaker at 
the meeting. 


Seeks More Warehouse Steel 

Best way to make National Pro- 
duction Authority’s Inventory Con- 
trol Regulation No. 1 work, as far as 
steel is concerned, is to have prompt 
replenishment and maintenance of 
steel warehouse stocks, says Walter 
S. Doxsey, president, American Steel 
Warehouse Association. 

Shortage of essential steel supplies 
is alarming, he asserts in a letter to 
Secretary of Commerce Charles Saw- 
yer. Stocks of industrial steels in 
the nation’s warehouses have shrunk 
40 per cent in the last 12 months, Mr 
Doxsey reports. 

“Extraordinary demands during the 
last several months, coupled with cur- 
tailed shipments from producers, are 
accelerating this depletion, handi- 
capping our armament program and 
seriously threatening the activities of 
the hundreds of thousands of small 
manufacturing enterprises that are 
dependent upon distributors’ stocks 
of steel because their requirements 
are too small to place with pro- 
ducers,’ Mr. Doxsey declares. 

A survey by the association shows 
warehouse inventories dropped 439,- 
920 tons since September, 1949. This 
loss lowered inventories to 782,866 
tons. 

If adequate supplies of steel can 
be kept in the warehouses, the armed 
forces as well as other users will 
not find it necessary to build up 
abnormally large inventories to as- 
sure availability of small lots and 
incidental items. 


Westinghouse Plans TV Switch 


A proposal to equip future West- 
inghouse television receivers with a 
Switch and a receptacle so a plug-in 
circuit could be used to convert color 
signals for black and white recep- 
tion was suggested in a statement 
filed with the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission by Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. 

The suggested system would entail 
a two-position switch. On position 
one, the set would receive black and 
white signals. Once FCC decides on 
color standards, Westinghouse pro- 
poses to design and manufacture 4a 
plug-in unit that would convert color 
signals to black and white with the 
switch on position two. 

Westinghouse says “time has not 
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permitted the completion of our re- 
Search on the problem, but results so 
far show that adoption of the pro- 
gram will make the new standards 


available to the public at a minimum 
cost.’ Design work on adding the 
switch and receptacle to the chassis 
is in process. 


Ship May Be Prototype for New Merchant Fleet 


THE MARITIME Administration is 
asking for bids on the preparation 
of specifications and working plans 
of a fast new cargo vessel that may 
be the prototype of a defense fleet. 

Reports are untrue that it plans im- 
mediate construction of 50 of the new 
ships, the administration told STEEL. 
The question of how many such ves- 
sels will be built has not yet been 
determined. Nor, it says, is there 
any basis for rumors that a 28-knot 
ship is in prospect. Such speed is 
not yet practicable in a merchant 
vessel. The ship being considered is 
a 20-knot, 12,500-ton dry cargo ves- 
sel, which can outrun any submarines 
known today. 

A Matter of Research—The admin- 
istration’s action is part of its regular 
research procedure. It works up the 
basic plans for a proposed vessel, 
then asks marine engineers to bid on 
preparation of detailed contract and 
working plans and _ specifications. 

If all the specification, cost and 
planning bugs are worked out satis- 
factorily by the successful bidder, 
then the administration may order 
the ship built—often only one. Such 
an evolution preceded a construction 
award let last year for an 18%- 
knot ship to be launched soon from 
the Ingalls Pascagoula yard. 

To Carry the Goods—The new de- 
fense vessel would carry two and 


one-half times as much cargo per 
year as the old Liberty of World War 
II. She will be about 525 feet long, 
and her plans will call for inter- 
changeability of parts. 

Following withdrawal of 136 Vic- 
tory ships (14 to 16-knot vessels), 
the administration still has 75 Vic- 
tories in its moth-ball fleet. The re- 
serve fleet also contains about 1500 
Liberties (8 to 10-knot) which could 
be operated in convoy until the need 
for and the kind of new ships became 
more clear-cut. 


Two More Ore Boats Ordered 


Columbia Transportation Co., the 
vessel associate of Oglebay, Norton 
& Co., Cleveland, has placed orders 
for construction of two new bulk ore 
freighters for the Great Lakes. 

The vessels, costing over $5 million 
each, will have a 19,500 cargo dead- 
weight tonnage at 25-foot draft. Ac- 
quisition of the two large new ships 
will increase Columbia’s bulk fleet 
to ten vessels. Bulk vessel trip ca- 
pacity will be increased by 50 per 
cent, from 78,000 tons to about 117,- 
000 tons. In addition to its bulk ves- 
sels, Columbia has five crane vessels 
and five self-unloaders. 

The carriers will be 647 feet in 
length overall and have a 70-foot 
beam. Geared steam turbines will 
enable the vessels to move at 16.3 





FEDERAL MARITIME BOARD: New addition to the Federal Maritime Board 


family is Robert W. Williams of Baltimore. 


Left to right are Albert W. Gatov; 


Vice Adm. Edward L. Cochrane, U.S.N. Ret., who is chairman of the board; 


and Mr. Williams, who is a specialist in admiralty law 


miles per hour when loaded. Each 
ship will have 19 hatches, spaced .5n 
24-foot centers. 

One vessel will be built by Great 
Lakes Engineering Works at River 
Rouge, Mich. Delivery has been set 
for June, 1952. The other will be 
built at Lorain, O., by American Ship 
Building Co. and delivered in Aug- 
ust, 1952. 

A giant leap in boat building ac- 
tivity has occurred on the Great 
Lakes. Only one major vessel, In- 
land Steel Co.’s ore-carrying Wilfred 
Sykes, has been built since the end 
of World War II. Now, eight ar 
on order—seven ore carriers and one 
limestone vessel. An _ eighth ore 
carrier will be announced soon, to be 
built by American Ship Building. 

Besides the two ore boats ordered 
by Columbia, other vessels on order 
are: Three ore ships for Pittsburgh 
Steamship Co., a subsidiary of U. S. 
Steel Corp.; one limestone-carrying 
vessel for Bradley Transportation 
Co., another U. S. Steel subsidiary; 
one ore vessel for Interlake Steam- 
ship Co.; and one ore vessel for 
Cleveland-Cliffs Steamship Co. 


Dravo Grants 15-cent Package 


Dravo Corp. and the CIO Industrial 
Marine & Shipbuilding Union signed 
a package agreement approximating 
15 cents an hour. It covers 800 em- 
ployees of the company’s Engineering 
Works Division. 

The agreement provides for a 5 per 
cent wage increase across the board, 
plus an additional two cents an hour 
in two job classifications. It also in- 
corporates retirement benefits, expan- 
sion of health and welfare provisions 
and certain other wage adjustments. 
The agreement runs to Nov. 7 next 
year, without either party having the 
right to reopen. 

After three years’ service, CIO 
workers, under the terms, can par- 
ticipate now in the Dravo retirement 
plan which went into effect last July 
1. The plan is contributory. 


Cleveland Furnace Breaks Out 


Breakout in the hearth of No. 5 
blast furnace at Republic Steel Corp.'s 
plant in Cleveland temporarily re- 
duced iron production there last week. 

The stack is the largest of five at 
the Cleveland plant and is operated 
on high top pressure, It is owned by 
the government, which built it during 
World War II. Two years ago it was 
the center of much controversy when 
Kaiser-Frazer Corp. and Republic 


each sought a lease on it. K-F ob- 
tained a lease, and Republic operates 
the furnace under an agreement with 
K-F. 
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Office of International Trade, Economic Co- 
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Security Resources Board 
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National Production 
Authority 


Functions include but are not limited to: 1. 
quirements for materials and commodities needed for defense, civil- 
ian, foreign and all other purposes. 2. Formulation and execution 
of policies and programs for fulfillment of such needs 


How About Dollar-a-Year Men? 


A number of men who served in 
WPB and OPA in World War II have 
asked STEEL whether, if they again 
are called into government service, 
it will mean giving up their present 
jobs. Answer: NPA plans to staff it- 
self with full-time government em- 
Ployees. For top jobs a few men will 
be taken from industry. The Com- 
merce Department, of which NPA 
ls a unit, has full authority under 
the Defense Production Act to en- 
roll industry men “without compen- 
Sation;” it has not yet formulated 
a definite policy, but precedent seems 
to have been established by the ap- 
Pointment of General Harrison as 
NPA administrator “without compen- 
Sation.” It permits him to remain 
on the payroll of the International 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. The only 


Comment that now can be made about 
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END-PRODUCTS DIVISIONS 
and Acting Directors 


ELECTRONICS 
T. W. Delahanty 


CONSTRUCTION 
J. L. Haynes 


TEXTILES & LEATHER 
J. G. Schnitzer 

MACHINERY & EQUIP- 

MENT—W. L. Beck 


GENERAL PRODUCTS 
T. W. Delahanty 


MOTION PICTURE & 
PHOTO EQUIPMENT 


TRANSPORTATION 


k 


MATERIALS DIVISIONS 
and Acting Directors 


IRON & STEEL 
Frank T. McCue 
RUBBER 
Earl Glen 


CHEMICALS 
C. C. Concannon 


FOREST PRODUCTS 
H. E. Holman 


COPPER 
F. H. Hayes 


LIGHT METALS 
F. H. Hayes 


BUILDING MATERIALS 
J. L. Haynes 


TIN, LEAD, ZINC 
F. H. Hayes 


PETROLEUM, FUELS, 
ENERGY—M. Carson 














the Price and Wage Stabilization or- 
ganization, not yet established by the 
President, is that it has the same dis- 
cretion under the act. 


Anyone Available for NPA? 


Trade associations such as the Mal- 
leable Founders Society are receiving 
letters from the Commerce Depart- 
ment asking the groups to canvass 
their membership for executives who 
would be willing to work for the 
National Production Authority. 


interior Forms Defense Agency 


The Interior Department has estab- 
lished a Minerals & Energy Adminis- 
tration to administer responsibilities 
delegated to the department under 
the Defense Production Act of 1950. 

Secretary Oscar L. Chapman will be 
administrator of the new administra- 


tion which will be made up of four 
industry agencies, each to be headed 
by an assistant administrator. Hugh 
A. Stewart, director of Interior’s Oil 
& Gas Division, is temporary head 
of the petroleum and gas defense 
agency. D. L. Marlett, assistant ad- 
ministrator of the Bonneville Power 
Administration, has been named in 
the interim to handle defense matters 
in electric power. Defense activities 
in solid fuels will be handled for the 
present by Dan H. Wheeler who has 
been assistant director of Interior’s 
Division of Territories. James Boyd, 
director of the Bureau of Mines, will 
head the Metals & Minerals Agency. 
George Lamb, assistant to the presi- 
dent of Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal 
Co., will be a consultant on solid 
fuels. Alfred C. Wolf, director of In- 
terior’s Program Staff, will co-ordin- 
ate work in setting up the new de- 
fense organization. 
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Windows of Washington » « cccvre varnie sm:s 


If there isn’t enough steel for civilian purposes after defense 
and priority tonnage is indicated, cutbacks will come in 
such payment-deferred items as automobiles 


LEADING QUESTION $s still being 
asked in Washington by steel con- 
sumers is: Will I get enough steel? 
In National Production Authority 
files alone are several hundred letters 
complaining about the situation or 
asking for help. Though they come 
from a small percentage of the coun- 
try’s 300,000 steel consumers, they 
are thought to be indicative of wide- 
spread concern. 

Through the Hedge — In general, 
NPA’s answer—hedged by what fu- 
ture conditions can be foreseen now 

is yes. The vast majority of con- 
sumers, according to present plans, 
chould get enough steel. 

Defense and other priority tonnage 
will, of course, get taken care of first. 
If there’s not enough steel left for 
miscellaneous civilian needs after 
priority tonnage is indicated, there 
definitely will be a move to limit auto 
production and output of other prod- 
ucts that are usually sold on a de- 
ferred payment plan. Thus would be 
freed large quantities of sheet and 
strip, the scarcest in supply. 

Period—If still further moves are 
necessary, finally would come a steel 
warehouse order under which the 
mills would be instructed to ship to 
the warehouses the same tonnages as, 
in some representative period (the 
first half of 1950 would be a good 
example) and in the same product 
mix. A move like that would stabilize 
the economy to some extent; it would 
enable small consumers, who repre- 
sent a great majority of the 300,000 
steel buyers, to get their supplies. 


Another Look at Rearmament? 


The entire question of forward steel 
supply will be influenced profoundly 
by the action Congress may take on 
the rearmament program. In Wash- 
ington the disposition is to take seri- 
ously President Truman’s fear that 
Congress—if there is no_ shooting 
war when that body reassembles in 
November—will act to slow down 
the program, say, by stretching out 
over five years a job originally slated 
for two years. If there is no shoot- 
ing war, many of the congressmen 
who, under the spur of the Korean 
war, voted $30 billion odd for rearma- 
ment this fiscal year, will want to 
take another look at the situation. 
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DEPUTY STEPS UP: William Chapman 
Foster, deputy Economic Cooperation 
administrator, will take over as ad- 
ministrator when the resignation of 
Paul G. Hoffman from the post be- 
comes effective. Mr. Foster’s appoint- 
ment will be submitted to the Senate 
when Congress reconvenes late next 
month. Mr. Hoffman resigned his post 
to head the Ford Foundation 


The Excess Profits Tax Outlook 


As an indication of how congres- 
sional sentiment has softened with the 
turn in Korea, STEEL is told by an 
influential congressional staff ad- 
viser that the outlook for an excess 
profits tax has changed. ‘Excess 
profits,” he said, “are earned on war 
contracts; if there is no war there 
will be no substantial excess profits 
and no excess profits tax.” Further- 
more, he said, there is no likelihood 
that the higher taxes imposed on 
corporate income in 1950 will be fur- 
ther increased. 


Fiscal Reconnoitering Likely 


If there is no shooting war when 
Congress comes back after the elec- 
tions, the fiscal picture is certain to 
be re-scrutinized. Here is the score 
as one congressional adviser figures 
it: Total appropriations for this year, 
including permanent indefinites, are 
$59 billion as against $45 billion last 


year, or an increase of $14 billion 
Tax collections this year will be in- 
creased $4.5 billion by reason of the 
higher income taxes, and $2 billion 
from increased business activity, or 
a total of $6.5 billion. That means 
an additional deficit of $7.5 billion 
or, allowing for recurrence of the 
$3.1 billion deficit of fiscal 1950, a 
total deficit of $10.6 billion for fiscal 
1951. 

That is a disturbing prospect 
provided there is no shooting war 
Some congressmen will want to 
stretch out rearmament over a longer 
period. Not only would this improve 
the fiscal picture, but it would pre- 
vent large-scale manufacture of arms 
that are on the verge of being super- 
seded. For example, latest talk in 
the Pentagon building says the shaped 
charge for antitank weapons is about 
to obsolete the tank. 


Tip from Munitions Board 


A Munitions Board spokesman is 
authority for the prediction that an) 
full-scale war emergency immediate- 
ly would bringe a freeze of all ma- 
chine tools—new and used—in deal- 
ers’ hands and in process of construc- 
tion or rebuilding. This makes it 
good sense for users to buy immedi- 
ately, and get installed in their pro- 
duction lines, such tools as they ur- 
gently need to lower unit costs in 
the face of the present rising trend 
in hourly wage rates. 


More Palm Oil for Tin Plate 


A new source of palm oil soon will 
open to the tin plate industry—Cen- 
tral America. Excepting El Salvador 
all the Central American republics 
have made a good start on planting 
African oil palms and Honduras ané 
Costa Rica will have oil processing 
plants in operation by year end 
Prime purpose is a better diet 1 
those countries where fat consumption 
has been 9 pounds per capita annual: 
ly compared with 66 pounds in the 
U. S. But there will be a substantia! 
surplus for export. 


Needed: A Really Good Tool 


Needed, says Agriculture’s Agri: 
cultural Research Administration, is 
a really good implement for digging 
sweet potatoes. The best present tool. 
the ordinary 16-inch turning plow 
causes too much loss by skin dam- 


age. ARA condemns the _ so-called 
“rod-wing middlebuster’” for excess 
skinning. 
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FACTORS causing inadequate equipment replacement 
in industry outweigh factors influencing good re- 
placement, but the scales are slowly shifting. That 
conclusion is based on a survey of 50 metalworking 
companies made by STEEL to determine their re-equip- 
ment policies and related matters. 

The survey shows that the two big roadblocks in 
the path of sound equipment replacement are the 
inadequate depreciation credits permitted by the gov- 
ernment’s obsolete tax policies and the lack of sci- 
entific replacement programs by metalworking com- 
panies. 

Highty per cent of the companies responding to the 
survey believe that tax depreciation allowances are 
inadequate to give them sufficient equipment replace- 
ment reserves. Many of the 20 per cent that thought 
reserves were adequate qualified their stand by say- 
ing “sufficient on some types of equipment only.” 
About 80 per cent of the companies have no formal! 
system of setting aside funds other than tax depreci- 
ation reserves to buy replacement or additional new 
equipment. Those companies are forced on a “buy 
as you go” plan. The smaller companies participat- 
ing in the survey make up much of the 80 per cent 
who set aside no other funds for machinery. Larger 
firms can afford a formal funding program to supple- 
ment depreciation reserves. 


Fortunately, most of the companes (73.3 per cent) 
earmark capital recovered by depreciation for new 
equipment. They don’t let funds accumulated as 
tax credits fritter away. Tax experts estimate that 
the proportion of companies who earmark recovered 
capital is 15 to 20 per cent higher now than five 
years ago, so more concerned is industry about de- 
preciation and re-equipment matters. (For other ar- 
ticles in STEEL’s series on depreciation and re-equip- 
ment, see issues of May 8, pp. 53-56; June 19, pp. 59- 


| 60; July 31, pp. 42-43; and Aug. 21, pp. 70-71). 


The extent of the second major obstacle to good 


equipment replacement—lack of scientific basis for 


Studying re-equipment needs—is serious; 92.8 per 


; cent of the companies participating in the survey 
; have no formal program of equipment analysis. Fur- 


Roadblocks Hamper Re-equipment 





Obsolete depreciation laws and lack of scien- 

tific replacement programs still outweigh other 

factors influencing good replacement, STEEL 

survey finds. Neither stockholders nor labor 

have given serious opposition to their compan- 
ies’ re-equipment programs 


By JOHN S. MORGAN 


Associate Editor 


thermore 83.3 per cent are planning no such program. 

But a hint that the situation may improve lies in 
this: 60 per cent of the companies say they know 
what the latest production equipment can do. The 
40 per cent who admit they’re not up on the sub- 
ject are mostly small firms that don’t have the per- 
sonnel to devote to the matter. Several little com- 
panies complain that representatives of equipment 
producers give them only a lick and a promise in 
their infrequent calls. 

Another portent that shows the scales are shift- 
ing to improved equipment replacement is this: Stock- 
holders are realizing more and more the dangers of 
technological stagnation. Stockholders in 86.7 per 
cent of the companies participating in the survey 
exert no undue pressure for dividends. When money 
is not available to buy new machinery, it is usually 
not because stockholders are demanding too much 
from the kitty. 

Banks, too, are sympathetic to re-equipment plans: 
70 per cent of the companies say the banks they deal 
with appreciate the importance of new and more ef- 
ficient equipment in operating a company success- 
fully. 





The attitude of labor toward the matter is als« 
excellent. Some 93.3 per cent of the companies say 
labor opposes no equipment purchases that would 
mean more production per man hour. In the rare cases 
where labor does object, the companies buy the ma- 
chinery anyhow. 















































































tary controls 


CURRENCY devaluation — Britain 
started it in September, 1949—has 
been in effect about a year. The 
major object was to narrow the U. 3S. 
dollar gap. How has devaluation con- 
tributed to that objective? 

3enefits arising from the revalua- 
tions can be clearly traced for the 
first six months after September. In 
the second six months the prosperous 
times came as much because of the 
Korean-engendered world business 
boom as because of the currency 
manipulation. 

Shot in the Arm—tEurope’s total 
exports increased 15 per cent in vol- 
ume in the first six months after the 
September devaluation, compared with 
the six months preceding it. Europe’s 
exports to the Western Hemisphere 
rose 40 per cent. The dollar value 
of those Western Hemisphere exports 
increased, in spite of devaluation, by 
10 per cent to $1160 million. 

Exports from Europe to overseas 
areas other than the Western Hemi- 
sphere remained constant, while ex- 
ports from the U. S. showed a general 
decline. The European’ exporting 
countries that devalued most (Brit- 
ain, West Germany) shared to the 
greatest extent in the improvement 
in exports. 

Import Shift — Europe’s imports 
from overseas showed a further shift 
away from hard currency sources. A 
particularly marked drop occurred in 
West German imports from the U. S. 
The U. K. and most continental 
European countries made important 
shifts in their imports away from 
Canada and toward  soft-currency 
countries. 

The volume of _ intra-European 
trade in the six months following 
devaluation was 27 per cent higher 
than during the preceding six months. 

Intertwined—tThe record of the sec- 
ond six months—beginning April, 
1950—was bolstered by the U. S. 
boom and the Korean war. Western 
European steel sales to America 
jumped 150 per cent between the first 
and second quarters of this year, 
ECA reports. U. S. purchases of 
steel from Europe have continued to 
increase since the end of June. Other 
major European goods finding larger 
markets in the U. S. include new 
automobiles, glass and clay products. 

The excess of U. S. exports over 
imports in July, 1950, was $51 mil- 
lion. The excess in July, 1949, was 
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Foreign Currencies Stabilize 


Devaluation helped, but so did the world husiness boom 
given impetus by the Korean war. 


Canada removes mone- 


$434 million. The excess in January, 
1950, before the Korean war and be- 
fore the full impetus of the U. S. 
business boom, was $113 million. 
Currency Confidence—So rapid has 
been the improvement in the world’s 
U. S. dollar position that at least one 
country, Canada, is taking steps to 
restore the cut made a year ago. 
Canada will allow its dollar to float 
free on world exchange markets for 
the first time in 11 years. The move 
is expected to upgrade the Canadian 
dollar which as of Sept. 30 was at 
a 9.1 per cent discount in relation to 
the U. S. dollar. All controls on im- 
ports of consumer goods from the 
U. S. will be eliminated Jan. 2. Im- 
ports of capital goods, which are 
under the jurisdiction of C. D. Howe, 
minister of trade and commerce, will 
be reviewed by the minister. 
Although Canada is up-grading and 
the general trend is toward stronger 
currencies among the nations which 





am 


arms once more if necessary. 


MIGHT NOT TAKE LONG: German production experts and British disar 
ment engineers charged with the dismantling of the Rhinemetal Borsig plant in 
Dusseldorf and the Krupp plant in Essen say the plants can be geared to produce 
The Rhinemetal Borsig plant, formerly used for 
manufacturing shells and light cannon, has been partially converted to auto- 
moble and textile machinery production. 
factured heavy artillery and other steel products, now makes peacetime products 
like locomotives. Such machinery as this turning lathe in the Krupp plant could 


devalued a year ago, the increasing 
world inflation could upset the apple 
cart. In Australia, the rapidly rising 
cost of living may force a revaluation 
of the pound. 


French Trade Balances at Last 


French exports paid for imports 
for the second time in 20 years in 
July, 1950. Percentage of imports 
paid by French exports was 108 in 
July, 93.5 in June, 92 in May and 
85 in April. 

Despite the rapid improvement, 
French exports haven't been going 
to the countries—notably the U. S. 
from whom she buys. Principal ob- 
stacles to French sales in the U. §. 
are: Prices are too high; productivity 
is too low; U. S. customs duties and 
their methods of application often dis- 
courage any French attempt to sell 

France and all other European 
countries are taking an unusual in- 
terest in the tariff-cutting negotia- 
tions in which the U. S. is participat- 
ing at Torquay, England. 


Germans Worry About Prices 


The Germans have their eye on the 
export markets in the present dis- 


. Mess 


The Krupp plant, which once manv- 


be adapted to production of arms 
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cussion about prices in connection 
with the Schuman Plan. The French 
want the lower Ruhr steel and coal 
prices raised to the French level un- 
der the unification program. The 
Germans are protesting, but their op- 
position will probably be overriden. 

Ruhr steelmen complain that only 
a few real steel experts participate 
in the politically dominated negotia- 
tions. 

Another pressure on the Ruhr coal 
price structure threatens because of 
new labor demands for higher wages. 
The industry is already operating in 
the red and would have to raise 
prices to meet wage demands. 

The reorganization of the steel in- 
dustry is still moving slowly. The 11 
German custodians in charge of the 
steel industry are being criticized 
both by the German steelmen and the 
Allies. Steelmen claim most of the 
custodians know nothing about the 
job. 

Allied authorities indirectly sup- 
port that view when they charge that 
the custodians are moving too slowly 
in the reorganization task. 


Four Bridges Win Beauty Contest 


American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction has named these four steel 
bridges as the most beautiful opened 
to traffic in the U.S. in 1949: 

Class I, for bridges with spans of 
400 feet or more—North Main Street 
High Level Bridge, Akron. 

Class II, for bridges with spans 
under 400 feet, costing over $500,000 
—Pinto Creek Bridge, 11 miles east 
of Superior, Ariz. 

Class III, for bridges with spans 
under 400 feet, costing less than 
$500,000—Tenth Street Bridge, on the 
Expressway at Atlanta. 

Class IV, for movable bridges— 
Passaic River Bridge, Rout S-3, cross- 
ing the Passaic river between Clifton 
and Rutherford, N. J. 


Eutectic Opens School to U. S. 


Eutectic Welding Alloys Corp. is 
extending enrollment without charge 
in its Welding Institute in Flushing, 
L. I, N. Y., to government employees 
and members of the armed services. 

Now in its second year, the insti- 
tute was established by Eutectic 
President R. D. Wasserman. Enroll- 
ment has been open on a tuition basis 
to students from manufacturing and 
engineering and research organiza- 
tions. 


Youngstown Holds Open House 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. will 
hold a Golden Anniversary Open 
House at its Indiana Harbor plant 
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TWAIN MEETS: Yasushi Watanabe of 
Tohuku University, Japan, listens as 
Dr. Harold K. Work, director of the 
research division of New York Uni- 
versity’s College of Engineering, ex- 
plains the operation of a novel arc- 
melting unit for production of titanium 
alloys. Accompanied by professors 
of Kyoto and Hokkaido universities, 
the Japanese educator is making a tour 
of the U.S. under the Exchange-of- 
Persons Program sponsored by the 
Army’s Far East Command 


in East Chicago next week. The 
event will be the half century mark 
of the company that was organized 
by a small group of eastern Ohio 
business leaders in the fall of 1900. 
From its original capitalization of 
$600,000 the company has grown in- 
to a major steel producer with a 
capitalization of over $250 million and 
an employment of over 26,000. 

The event will permit the first 
public visit to the new No. 2 continu- 
ous weld tube mil] that went into 
operation several months ago. 


Maintenance Studied at Meeting 


An 18-point program of plant main- 
tenance techniques has been set for 
discussion at the Plant Maintenance 
Conference to be held in conjunction 
with the Plant Maintenance Show 
scheduled for next Jan. 15-18 at 
Cleveland’s Public Auditorium. 

General conferences will start with 
a discussion of preventive mainte- 
nance. Also on the agenda are main- 
tenance of electrical equipment, main- 
tenance of power plant and heating 
equipment, maintenance problems of 
the small plant and selection and 
maintenance of lighting equipment. 








New Tips on Boilers and Tanks 

Printed copies of Simplified Prac- 
tice Recommendation R8-50, Ferrous 
Range Boilers, Expansion Tanks and 
Solar Tanks, are now available from 
the Commodity Stancards Division of 
the Office of Industry & Commerce, 
U. S. Commerce Department. 

The recommendation, originally is- 
sued in 1923, consists of a simplified 
schedule of sizes, capacities and work- 
ing pressures for range boilers, ex- 
pansion tanks and solar tanks make 
of ferrous metals. It includes data 
on size, location and number of tap- 
pings and drawings showing the loca- 
tion of tappings and applicable di- 
mensions. The edition lists two ad- 
ditiona! sizes of expansion tanks and 
the gages of metal for shells for 
range boilers and expansion tanks. 

Printed copies may be secured from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, for 5 cents. A dis- 
count of 25 per cent will be allowed 
on orders for 100 or more copies. 


Strand Unveils New Garage Door 


Detroit Steel Products Co.’s Strand 
Garage Door Division announces a 
new 9-foot wide, all-steel garage 
door that will be distributed through 
lumber dealers. Bob Kirkman, mana- 
ger of the division, says the new 
door, like all Strand doors, is made 
of galvannealed steel to _ protect 
against rust even when the doors are 
exposed to weather for weeks with- 
out painting. A new X-type steel 
bracing is used to add strength and 
rigidity to the one piece door leaf. 


Wrought Iron in Sugar Plant 


In a new seven-story building, part 
of a projected $3 million rehabilita- 
tion program of Imperial Sugar Co. 
at Sugar Land, Tex., the main prob- 
lem was one of resistance to abrasion 
rather than to corrosion. So, 130 tons 
of wrought iron plates, ranging in 
thickness from 5/16 inch to 1 inch, 
and an undetermined amount of 
wrought iron pipe were used in the 
building. Some of the plates were 
fabricated into vacuum pans and 
crystallizers for conversion of sugar 
cane syrup into massecuite—the con- 
centrated syrup containing sugar that 
has been crystallized. 


Rust Completes Sugar Bin 


Rust Engineering Co., Pittsburgh, 
completed a new 4-million pound 
sugar storage bin for Colonial Sugars 
Co. at its Gramercy, La., refinery. 
The cost was over $100,000. The in- 
stallation at the refinery includes con- 
veying equipment to handle refined 
sugar at a 100-ton-per hour rate. 


















Increased Shop Efficiency through 
Replacement of Economically tired ma- 
chines. 


Initiative in applying machines to the 
job. 

Development of short cuts and tooling 
arranged to improve time savings since 
increased machine efficiency as well 
as shop efficiency pay more on the In- 
vested Dollar. 


Investment in machines of complete flex- 
ibility having the potential facilities to 
adapt themselves to present and future 
changes of tooling and machining me- 
thods 
Bullard Cut Master meets these con- 
ditions and one customer states: ‘You 
can do more with a Bullard than you 
can with = 
In this same customer's plant, a 
Bullard installation is showing a nice 
40% savings over the previous me- 
thod. 
This is only one of many instances where 
Cut Master lives up to its name. 
These machines provide maximum shop 
efficiency and answer the question, ‘How 
to make the Invested Dollar Pay More?” 


On request we will be pleated to 
furnish you with a copy of Mapi 
Replacement Manual. 


It you have hidden costs 
which are paying for a Cut 
Master, why not investigate and 
then have a Cut Master in 30”, 
36”, 42”, 54”, 64", or 74” size. 
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Fisher Body’s new Pittsburgh plant will capitalize on both 
its modernity and location to ship body parts more economi- 
cally to East Coast assembly units 


DETROIT 
WHEN flying over the hills of Pitts- 
burgh, there is a new landmark to be 
sighted—tthe 60-acre site of Fisher 
Body’s new parts fabricating plant, 
occupied by a single 15-acre building 
with 800,000 square feet of floor 
space. The body-building division of 
General Motors decided some time 
ago to set up this plant near sheet 
and strip producing sources, so that 
stampings and other steel parts 
might be shipped more economically 
to Easte Coast assembly plants. 

Parts for Bodies—The building is a 
steel structure enclosed with yellow 
face brick and steel sash in the gen- 
eral office area and with concrete 
block, steel sash corrugated transite 
siding in the manufacturing and 
storage area. Administrative offices 
xecupy first and second floor levels 
at the front of the building with the 
manufacturing area to the rear cov- 
ering 651,800 square feet. It com- 
prises two departments, one devoted 
to the production of large stamping 
lies and tools and the other to fabri- 
cation of a complete line of panels, 
roofs and other metal parts used in 
auto bodies. 

A battery of 169 presses handles 
the stamping operations. Major press- 
eS range in capacity from 300 to 
1100 tons. In the metal shop, ad- 
joining the press room, are 85 pro- 
duction machines used for welding 
various parts into assemblies and 
subassemblies. The toolroom includes 
90 machines, ranging from drill press- 
es, lathes, boring mills, milling ma- 
chines to large size planers. Port- 
able tools, such as grinders, sanders, 
drills and the like number 350, while 
dies and welding fixtures assigned 
to the plant total approximately 900. 

Functional Flow—The entire plant 
is laid out in functional design with 
Sheet steel and other raw materials 
arriving at the west end, moving 
eastward by way of cranes to the 
blanking and shearing equipment and 
on through the various press lines, 
finally arriving at the east end of 
the plant and the 18 railroad-car spur 
on which the finished parts are load- 
ed for shipment to assembly plants. 

total of 47 cranes is installed in 
the plant, ranging all the way from 
| to 50-ton capacity. 
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Some statistics on the plant: In 
building, 72,698 tons of concrete 
poured and 9430 tons of structural 
steel erected; electric power con- 
sumed in one month equivalent to 
that used by 930 average type homes; 
fuel oil for heating equal to that 
used by 1100 domestic dwellings; 
fluorescent lighting stretching more 
than 3 miles; cafeteria serving an 
average of 1600 meals a day. An 
interesting footnote is that in exca- 
vating the 1,707,277 cubic yards of 
earth and rock in preparing the plant 
site, some 500 tons of coal was dug 
up. Just what happened to the coal 
is not disclosed, but presumably it 
was credited to the General Motors 
treasury which doubtless would find 
the amount handy to cover its daily 
bill for paper clips. 


Auto, Truck Output 
U. 8. and Canada 
1950 1949 


January . 609,882 445,092 
February . 505,593 443,734 
March 610,678 543,711 
April 585,705 569,728 
Map _.... 721,161 508,101 
June 897,864 523,689 


Six Months 3,941,883 3,034,055 


July 746,771 604,351 
August . 844,986* 678,092 
September .. 746,000* 657,073 
October 601,021 
November 474,731 
December . $84,318 
Total 6,533,641 
Weekiy Estimates 
Week Ended 1950 1949 
Sept. 16 .... 185,421 159,493 
Sept. 23 . 188,451 158,518 
Sept. 30 . 185,529 151,593 
Oct. 7 . 186,000 148,443 
Estimates by 


Ward’s Automotive Reports 


* Preliminary, 


Chrysler Develops Radiator Cap 


A new type radiator cap which 
provides a sealed pressure cooling 
system during abnormal driving con- 
ditions but which also allows the 
automobile cooling system to operate 
at outside atmospheric pressure in 


(Material in this department is protected by copyright and its use in any form without permission is prohibited) 


normal driving, has been developed 
by Chrysler engineers. 

Lesson in Physics — The boiling 
point of liquids, of course, varies 
with the amount of pressure exerted 
on the liquid surface. Increasing pres- 
sure raises the boiling point, and de- 
creasing pressure lowers it. It can 
be seen, therefore, that by sealing 
the automobile cooling system and 
allowing pressure to build up when 
operating under high temperatures 
and heavy loads, a definite advantage 
is gained. The sealed-in pressure per- 
mits the engine to operate at tem- 
peratures well above normal without 
causing the cooling agent to boil or 
evaporate. 

Prescure cooling is particularly use- 
ful during the changeable tempera- 
tures of early and late winter when 
nonpermanent antifreeze is used in 
the cooling system. It is also an 
advantage when pulling a trailer, 
driving up a steep hill, or in areas 
where the outside temperature climbs 
above 100° F and in bumper-to- 
bumper, stop-and-go traffic where 
the engine is idling for long periods 
of time on a warm day. 

A Cause of Leaks—When the en- 
gine is operating under normal con- 
ditions pressure is not required. Yet 
with conventional radiator pressure 
caps it occurs in the cooling system 
at temperatures below the normal 
atmospheric boiling temperature, con- 
stantly exerting a stress throughout 
the system and increasing the pos- 
sibility of leaks in the hoses and 
radiator core. It was to eliminate 
this condition that the Chrysler radi- 
ator cap was developed. 

Incorporated in the cap is a spe- 
cial vent valve which controls the 
amount of pressure in the cooling 
system. When the temperature in the 
system rises to the boiling point and 
pressure cooling is needed, the vent 
valve is forced shut and seals the 
cooling system. When operating con- 
ditions are normal, however, this 
valve is open, allowing the pressure 
inside the system to equalize with 
outside atmospheric pressure. That 
takes the constant strain of sealed- 
in pressure off of the cooling system 
and especially the radiator core and 
hoses, and removes the possibility 
during normal conditions of scalded 
hands due to the release of hot vapor 
or liquid when the radiator cap is re- 
moved. 

Tip Your Cap—In addition, the 
new radiator cap has been designed 
to provide safe removal if required 























even under an extreme condition. 
When being loosened, the cap rises 
on a slight ramp which permits steam 
or liquid to pass from under the cap 
into the radiator filler neck and out 
the overflow tube before the cap 
is completely removed. 

This safeguard is supplemented by 
two others: A small but safe amount 
of steam is permitted to escape 
around the cap to provide a vicual 
warning that the cooling system is 
under pressure, and a slight extra 
force is required to turn the cap 


past the “stop” position. 


Station Wagon in Steel 


All-steel station wagon has been 
introduced by Chrysler in its Town 
& Country series. It is a four-door 
body with interior tailored in tolex, 
a heavy and durable leather-like plas- 
tic which can be cleaned readily with 
soap and water. Highlighting utility 
features is a folddown arrangement 
of the rear seat which opens up a 
level cargo space extending more than 
7 feet from behind the front seat to 
the tailgate. Full rear window ex- 
tends the entire width of the tailgate 
and can be lowered into the latter. 
Spare wheel is carried in a covered 
well in the floor of the luggage com- 
partment. 


Shift from Shifting Continues 


Estimates show that only 50 per 
cent of current passenger car pro- 
duction is being equipped with con- 
ventional synchromesh types of trans- 
missions, the rest having either auto- 
matic transmissions or overdrives. 
Automatic transmissions now are be- 
ing whipped out at a rate of some 
50,000 a week, while overdrives run 
to the surprising total of 30,000 
weekly, Borg-Warner Corp. being the 
There have been ap- 
proximately 3.5 million overdrive 
units built since 1934 and they are 
claimed to show an economy gain of 
20 per cent. 


sole source. 


Ford Makes More Promotions 


Ford has made further appoint- 
ments in its manufacturing divisions. 
The new Chicago aircraft engine di- 
vision will be headed by Maynard 
T. Murray who joined the company 
only last year as manager of quality 
control and since January has been 


Park division which manufactures 
trucks and various automotive com- 
ponents. He has been in a supervisory 
capacity there for a year. 

K. J. Puffer becomes general man- 
ager of the Mound Road divicion in 
Detroit which manufactures drive- 
shafts, front suspension and axle as- 
semblies and miscellaneous chassis 
parts. David W. Lee is named man- 
ager of the tractor and incustrial 
engine division, while H. J. Robinson 
will continue as manager of tractor 
manufacturing operations centered at 
the Highland Park plant. 


Willys Capital Hits New High 


Willys-Overland Motors now has 
the largest working capital in the 
14-year history of the present cor- 
poration—better than $27.3 million. 
The company was one of the nation’s 
50 largest producers of materiel in 
the last war. 


Colonel Vincent To Retire 


Few if any auto industry engineers 
can boast of 200 patents to their 
credit, yet such is the distinction of 
Col. J. G. Vincent, 70-year old execu- 
tive vice president of Packard, who 
started as chief engineer of that com- 
pany in 1912 and who will retire 
Dec. 31, although continuing as di- 
rector and engineering consultant. He 
was appointed Packard vice president 


of engineering in 1915 and activi ly 
directed all designing, research, and 
other developmental work in conn 
tion with the company’s automoti 
marine engine and aircraft eng 
projects. He designed the old Pack- 
ard twin-six back in 1915, first si 
cessful diesel aircraft engine, and wa 
a co-designer of the Liberty eng 
of World War I. From tke latt 
evolved the Packard marine engine, 
used to power all PT boats in 
last war. Finally, the colonel playe: 
a key role in perfection of the con 
pany’s Ultramatic transmission. 

Colonel Vincent will be succeeded by 
Leroy Spencer as vice president, the 
latter having been vice president and 
general manager of Earle C. Anth- 
ony Inc., Packard distributor in 
California. His broad experience in 
merchandising is calculated to give 
Packard a needed lift in this phase. 

While Packard gains on the mer- 
chandising front, Ford loses With the 
resignation of Jack R. Davis, vice 
president-sales and advertising, ill 
for several months. Davis is a vet- 
eran of both the old and new Ford 
organizations, starting with the com- 
pany in 1919 and being named gen- 
eral sales manager in 1937 by the 
late Henry Ford. A comparatively 
young executive, his departure marks 
another instance of the pressure which 
forces too many automotive top brass 
into early retirement. 


POWER FOR SUPER FREIGHTER: Paul Collins, Twin Coach Co., Kent, O., de- 
signer, points to the engine that is slung between the front and rear axles of 
the new Fageol Super Freighter. The new highway carrier—its body is a stand- 
ard trailer unit, built by Freuhauf Trailer Co., Detroit, is powered by a Fageol 
Twin Coach engine. The motorized truck trailer marks the entry of Twin Coach, 
maker of passenger motor coaches, into the trucking field. An initial model is 
being shown at the American Trucking Association meeting in New York. L. J. 
Fageol, president of Twin Coach, says prices are expected to be about 10 per 
cent lower than those on conventional trucks of like pay-load capacity. Orders 
have been received already for the trucks 


acting manager of the Canton, O., 
forge plant. 

Marvin L. Katke is now general 
manager of the. automatic transmis- 
sion division, centered at Cincinnati. 
3urton O. Heinrich has been given 
charge of the Canton forge division 
where he has been cerving under 
Mr. Murray. Edgar F. Wait is the 
new general manager of the Highland 
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ARE IN YOUR HANDS... 





WHEN YOU SPECIFY MILWAUKEE MOLDING MACHINES 





Designed by experienced foundrymen for foun- 
dry production operations, MILWAUKEE jolt- 
squeeze-rollover-draw machines feature maximum 
production efficiency, simplified control, and a 
rapid operating cycle. 

Three standard sizes are available to meet a 
wide range of drag-mold production requirements. 
Maximum flask capacities range from 33 x 32 
inches on smallest model to 47 x 47 inches on the 
largest. Model No. 217 (illustrated) will handle 
flasks up to 41 x 35 inches in dimension. 

MILWAUKEE jolt-squeeze-rollover-draw machines 
incorporate conveniently located control valves, 
rigid frames and tie pieces to assure parallel 
squeeze, cast steel cradle, and a roller conveyor 

















Milwaukee-Taccone Model 3-A 
Core Blower is described in de- 
toil in Bulletin 119-A. Opera 
tionol features of this fully 
avtomotic, explosion-type core 
blower ore illustrated by photos 
ond specification charts. 









CASTINGS ARE PERMANENT 
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Bulletin 113 contains specifico 
tion and drawings on 9 types 
of plain jolt machines, which 
have copacities ranging up to 
10,000 pounds. Dimensions ond 
shipping 
listed 


6495 GRAND DIVISION AVENUE e 


frame that rests on four hydraulic pistons. Jolt 
mechanism, squeeze cylinder, and leveling device 
are integral parts of heavy machine base. Flask 
clamp assemblies are mounted on cradle-ways to 
facilitate rapid, accurate adjustment, and two 
aligned rods guide cradle during jolting, squeez- 
ing, and pattern draw operations. 


With production speed and savings the keynotes 
of today’s highly competitive markets, MILWAUKEE 
molding machines are the most modern equipment 
available for the production of heavy drag molds 
of uniform standard. When you buy, specify MILWAU- 
KEE equipment ... and you will have 
PRODUCTION PPOFITS IN YOUR 
HANDS! Write fc = slletin No. 115 














Four models of cor-type jolt 
squeeze strip cope making mo 
chines are presented in Bulle 






tin 121. Over-oll specifications 








ond dimensions, os well as 
detailed drawing of overheod 
carriage, ore included 





weights also are 





MILWAUKEE 4 GegomenZ 





CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 
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Based upon and weighted as follows: Steelworks Operations 35%; Electric Power Output 23%; 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUGTION INDEX 
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| FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT ORDERS 


FOUNDRY TRADES ONLY 





























PRODUCTION OF WASHERS 
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industrial Production Index 





Total Non- 
Production Iron, Steel ferrous 
1950 1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 
Jan. .. 183 191 203 228 179 184 
Feb, .. 181 189 201 232 188 185 
Mar. 187 184 205 233 199 183 
Apr. .. 190 179 222 219 196 168 
May .. 195 174 226 204 195 145 
June . 199 169 231 177 =207 132 
July 196 161 228 156 203 128 
Aug 207 170 234 178 203 141 
Sept ; 174 rm i: PS 
Oct. 166 103 164 
Nov. 173 144 163 
Dec, 180 198 165 
Avg ee 187 160 
Federal Reserve Board 
Foundry Equipment Orders 
Value in 
Index Thousands 
1950 1949 1950 1949 
Jan 159.3 149.9 $731 $694 
Feb. .. 113.1 144.4 519 665 
Mar. .. 225.2 190.8 1,034 883 
Apr. . 160.6 172.0 737 797 
May .. 294.9 121.9 1,353 565 
June .. 622.7 164.9 2,858 764 
July .. 401.8 146.6 1,844 679 
Aug . 693.6 127.1 3,183 589 
Sept pola ee 166.6 oe 772 
Oct. : 133.5 618 
Nov 270.4 1,250 
Dec . 201.0 929 
Foundry Equipment Mfrs Assoc 
Household Washers 
Sales Billed-—Units 
1950 1949 1948 
Jan 275.576 172,400 360,445 
Feb were 201,300 367,909 
Mar. .... 423.802 242.500 408.512 
Apr. 333,072 192.500 402,257 
May 304,640 211,700 377,895 
June 325.217 260,700 392,496 
July 282.261 200,900 326,181 
Aug. 381,452 323.789 362,169 
Sept cause 357.281 433,919 
Oct 333,728 382,400 
Nov 298,717 319,300 
Dec 237,591 183,700 
Totals 3,033,106 4,317,183 


American Washer & Ironer Mfrs. Assoc 


Construction . .Sept.25 Ironers sa i 10 io lk Ranges, Gas 
Durable Goods . .Sept.25 Machine Tools .....Oct.2 Refrigerators 
Employ., Metalwkg.Sept.18 Malleable Iron .....Oct.2 Steel Castings 
Employ., Steel ....Sept.18 Price Indexes ......Oct.2 Steel Shipments 
Freight Cars ..... Sept.18 Pump Orders .....Sept.11 Trucks, Elec. 
Furnaces, Indus. ..Sept.18 Purchasing Power ..Oct.2 Vacuum Cleaners 
Furnaces, W. Air. .Sept.18 Radio, TV .. Aug.14 Wages, 

Gear Sales . .Sept.11 Ranges, Flec Sept.25 Water Heaters 


r OCl.2 


ae vd Sept.25 


..Aug.21 
. .Sept.25 


Ind.. .Jan.2 


- -Oct.2 


Metalwkg. . Sept.18 


.Sept.11 


10 Freight Car Loadings 22%; and Automobile Assemblies (Ward’s Reports) 20%. 
i L P i i L L E : a ee 
Week ended Sept, JU (prelnmunary 
P ——— ———Ee 
Production Records Fall 
P Charts—Copyright 1950, STEEI 


Federal Reserve Board’s industria! 
production index climbed sharply to 
207 per cent of the 1935-1939 aver- 
age in August to set an alltime re- 
cord but this mark won’t stand very 
long. September’s index will be 5 
points higher, the board estimates 
In August, 1949, the index was 170 

Durable goods production showed a 
considerable increase in August, re- 
flecting mainly marked increases in 
the furniture, machinery and iron and 
steel fabricating industries. Activity 
at aircraft plants and shipyards also 
expanded rapidly. Little change was 
shown in August output of primary 
meta!s, bricks, cement and lumber but 
these industries have operated at 
advanced levels since spring. 

Nondurables shared in August's 
production spurt. The nondurables 
index rose to 191, an alltime high an 
6 points above the first half level 


Washer Sales in Steep Climb 


Household washer factory sales i 
August jumped almost 100,000 units 
above the total for one month earlie! 
showing the effect of the scare buy- 
ing run on appliances. America! 
Home Laundry Manufacturers’ Asso 
ciation reports the August total was 
381,452 and was 35.1 per cent abov 
Ju'y’s 282,261 units. In August, 1949 
factory sales aggregated 323,789 

August was the fourth highest 
month in the industry’s history. It 
was surpassed only by Septembe! 
and October, 1948, with 433,919 anc 
382,400, respectively, and March 
1950, when the total was 423,802 
washers. 

Automatic tumbler dryer sales u 
August aggregated 32,318 units, ar 
increase*of 37 per cent over 23,588 in 
July and almost six times the 5526 
reported in August, 1949. Ironer sales 
in August were 42,700 units. The) 
represent a gain of 70.1 per cent ove! 
July’s 25,100 units. 
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The Business Trend 


How to hold prices steady while granting wage increases 
is likely to be a brainbuster for industry to solve if govern- 
ment’s action follows present hints 


POLITICS will play an important 
role in whatever controls are used in 
an attempt to hold down inflation’s 
rising spiral, It’s a foregone con- 
clusion some form of controls are 
in the wind but the exact nature of 
these controls still isn’t clear. If 
possible a clamp will be put on prices 
but wages may be allowed to run 
free for a while. Comments by un- 
identified Commerce Department 
economists in recent weeks give a 
clue that the administration’s think- 
ing runs along these channels. 


Last week’s action by the Nation- 
al Production Authority in setting 
up a broad priorities system (de- 
tails on pp. 51 and 52) is only a 
start. Chances are good that this 
early action will fall short of doing 
the job and other directives will be 
forthcoming soon. Although this ac- 
tion is no surprise, metalworking ex- 
ecutives cannot repress a shudder as 
they think about the mountain of 
paperwork that is very much a part 


Cutbacks in civilian goods output 
haven’t come yet but some reductions 
will be necessary before yearend. The 
NPA order giving the green light to 
Defense Department and Atomic 
Energy Commission contracts means 
an end to business as usual. 

Current production figures reflect 
high level activity in civilian lines 
particularly in durable goods. The 
Federal Reserve Board index (at 
left) is breaking all records. STEEL’s 
industrial production index for the 
week ended Sept. 30 eased only 1 
point to a preliminary 219 per cent 
of the 1936-1939 average from the 
alltime high posted in the revised 
index for one week earlier. 


Torrent of Steel... 


Weekly output of steel for ingots 
and castings exceeds anything ever 
recorded. Accurate tonnage figures 
on weekly steelmaking are not avail- 
able but capacity is being used to the 


the steelmaking rate remained at 10] 
per cent of capacity for the thire 
consecutive week. The daily average 
steel tonnage for September should 
be the highest ever recorded but the 
monthly total may fall short of a 
record because of the 30-day month 


Problems for Autos... 


Higher wages and premium prices 
paid for some raw materials have 
been absorbed to a considerable de- 
gree by the automotive industry 
through greater productive efficiency 
A few auto makers had to boost 
prices in recent weeks but should 
steel prices go up then all passenger 
car and truck prices will climb. This 
will be doubly certain if materials 
shortages force a decline in produc- 
tion. October’s car and truck as- 
sembly schedules call for about 800,- 
000 vehicles to come rolling out of 
plants in the U. S. To achieve this 
goal, the auto builders must have a 
month free of labor disturbances 


Industrial Awards Up... 


Engineering construction awards 
for the week ended Sept. 28 totaled 











of their future. utmost. In the week ended Sept. 30 $244.8 million and were 6 per cent 

» " — ~ % ‘a LATEST PRIOR MONTH YEAR 
BAROMETERS o BU PERIOD* WEEK AGO AGO 

"Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity) + 101.0 101.0 97.5 85.0 

Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours) 6,503 6,457 6,459 §,521 

"= Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons) 1,900 1,883 1,817 331 

© Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbl) 5,903 5,894 5,760 4,950 

Construction Volume (ENR—Unit $1,000,000) $244.8 $238.9 $342.5 $163.9 

_ Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units) 185,529 188451 188,072 151,593 


*Dates on request. 


11950 weekly capacity is 1,926,803 net tons, 


1949 weekly capacity was 1,843,516 net tons, 























em tBureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1926—100. 


(~ Freight Car Loadings (unit—1000 cars) 858+ 870 852 658 
wee Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 148 155 143 181 
© Money in Circulation (in millions of dollars) t $27,060 $27,081 $27,042 $27,348 
Department Store Sales (changes from like wk. a yr. ago)t +10% L17% $+14% 8% 
jPreliminary. {Federal Reserve Board. 
Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet—millions) $16,249 $18,555 $16,132 $13,071 
Federal Gross Debt (billions) $256.8 $256.8 $257.8 $256.6 
Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) $17.9 $20.4 $11.8 $13.6 
Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands of shares) 10,659 9,901 6,698 6,179 
Loans and Investments (billions) + $69.6 $68.9 $68.2 $66.5 
United States Gov’t. Obligations Held (millions) + $34,919 $34,840 $34,894 $37,874 
fMember banks, Federal Reserve System. 
STEEL’s Weighted Finished Steel Price Index?+ 156.99 156.99 156.99 152.52 
STEEL’s Nonferrous Metal Price Indext 218.3 217.2 205.2 175.9 
; All Commodities+ 169.4 169.8 167.2 152.4 
Metals and Metal Products+ 176.4 176.0 174.8 168.5 


1936-1939 — 100. 


t¥1935-1939—100. 
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STEEL FORGINGS 
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above the weekly average for this 
year to date and 49 per cent higher 
than in the corresponding week a 
year ago. Industrial building at $54.2 
million and commercial building at 
$33 million were important factors 
in raising the total. Awards for the 
year are more than $8964 million and 
top the 1949 figure for the same pe- 
riod by 46 per cent. Private contracts 
are up 81 per cent over a year ago 


and public works. are 15 per cent 
higher. 


Enough Fuel... 


Bureau of Mines says it expects 


no gasoline or fuel oil shortages this 
winter in spite of increased demand. 
It estimates that continuation of re- 
fining operations at about the third 
quarter rate will supply all require- 
ments. 


The stock situation is mate- 
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Fabricated Structural Steel 
Thousands of Net Tons 
Shipments Backlog 

1950 1949 1950 1949 
Jan. «00-8, Aeon 152.7 565 675 
_ Teeperrre 145.9 565 683 
Mar, rere 185.9 556 582 
OS 2 icin since ee 179.2 540 628 
ae. cs ve ee 578 599 
June . » «ee 172.3 580 583 
SUF. cannes 3088 148.0 684 605 
ee . 173.1 183.9 741 583 
Sept. bs re 162.1 Par 562 
Oct, 99.8 o84 
Nov 117.2 527 
Dec 135.5 905 
Total 1,853.5 
American Institute of Steel Construction 
Gray Iron Castings 
Thousands of Net Tons 

Shipments Backlogs* 

1950 1949 1950 1949 
meek: "Sieh 913 1,040 914 2,065 
. er 864 987 873 1,857 
ek, sss 996 1,075 922 1,639 
SP 981 929 922 1,446 
ieee 867 978 1,243 
June 1,136 906 1,040 1,087 
are 961 697 1,287 1,032 
(ae a Ree 872 oon ae 
| See “fa SS1 oaks 980 
RE er 716 rey 955 
AP 5a 719 ne 939 : 
re wank S62 sea 892 ' 
Total 10,551 


*For Sale. Bureau of the Census 


Steel Forgings 


Thousands of Tons 


Unfilled 

Shipments Orders* 
1950 1949 1950 1949 
ee 93 124 327 571 
a:  Wanaes 93 111 341 540 
Mar. cmeks 109 120 350 503 
Apr. 5 6et 99 104 357 465 
Dr. -44<ee%> Bee 92 373 412 
ee 101 408 377 
ee 95 70 446 348 
en on 96 = 312 
| | ee oa 88 ee 294 
6 vk wa a. 81 * 280 
es a 73 ss 287 
Pre ; 78 cas 308 


* For Sale. Bureau of the Census. 


rially improved as the result of high- 
er crude runs in August and Septem- 
ber. 

Natural gas supplies, though some- 
what improved through extensive 
pipeline construction, may not be 
large enough for all industrial re- 
quirements in extremely cold 
weather. Some paring in industrial 
usage may be necessary this winter 
when domestic heating neecs reach 
their peak. Coal stocks are below a 
year ago and a shortage of freight 
cars may put the squeeze on indus- 
tries with coal stockpiles below win- 
ter needs. Weekly bituminous coal 
production is running at’ more than 
11 million tons. In the week ended 
Sept. 23 it was 11.4 million tons. 
Total output this year to the date 
reported was about 353.6 million 
tons. In the like period a year ago 
the total was 343.4 million tons. 








Spending Spree Continues 


Consumer credit reaches ali- 
time high after two months of 
frenzied buying 


ANOTHER large monthly jump in 
consumer credit is reported by the 
Federal Reserve Board. The overall 
increase in credit was a whopping 
$614 million in August and pushed 
total consumer credit to an alltime 
high of $20,979 million. August's 
increase, although large, did not 
match July’s unprecedented $660 mil- 
lion total. 

Installment credit increased $411 
million, compared with $500 million 
in July. Auto credit which rose $101 
million in August was less than half 
the $204 million gain recorded one 
month earlier. The explanation for 
the difference in the credit increase 
in the latest two months reported by 
the board is contained in this one 
category. 

Not Enough Brake—After the two 
month’s spending records pushed con- 
sumer credit to alltime highs, the 
Federal Reserve Board reimposed con- 
trols on consumer credit in mid- 
September. These controls raised 
amounts required for down payments 
on durable lines and reduced time for 
paying off loans. 

The braking effect of these regu- 
lations was gentle at best and an- 
other new consumer credit record is 
in the offing when the September 
total is added to earlier figures. Some 
easing in credit growth was evident 
toward the end of August, indicating 
the frenzy to beat shortages had 
passed its peak. 

Contra-Seasonal Rise—Charge ac- 
count indebtedness which usually 
shows little change in August ex- 
panded $127 million, about the same 
as in July. At the end of August 
charge accounts receivable amounted 
to $3654 million or $467 million above 
the amount outstanding a year ago. 
Total outstanding consumer credit on 
Aug. 31 was $4526 million more than 
on the same date in 1949. 


Order Peak Passed 


Business upswing that began in 
June reached its peak in August and 
the rate of increase in new orders 
was substantially lower in September 
than a month earlier, reports the 
National Association of Purchasing 
Agents’ survey committee. Order in- 
creases were reported by 21 per cent 
fewer of companies checked and 10 
per cent showed declines in orders. 

Production increase turned off by 
7 per cent. Despite this change in 
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trend toward increasing output, back- 
logs are high and production sched- 
ules filled well into the first quarter 
of 1951. Production would probably 
continue to increase, the committee 
believes, if it were possible to get 
manpower and materials without pay- 
ing premium prices. 

Most purchasing agents believe all- 
out controls are unneccessary at this 
time. They say it is still too early 
to appraise the effect of NPA order 
No. 1 but most purchasers report 
they have been unable to maintain 
practicable working inventories of 
the restricted items listed in the 
order in recent weeks. 

Effect of war orders so far is 
negligible. Only 30 per cent of com- 
panies report military business and 
most of these have not been com- 
pelled to upset their civilian produc- 
tion. 

Prices of course are still spiraling 
upward. Inventories are trending 
down but turnover rates are high. 
Employment is leveling off. Buying 
policy is generally conservative and 
based on production needs. 


Appliance Prices Advance 


Two more companies announce 
higher appliance prices. Interna- 
tional Harvester Co. boosted its re- 
frigerator prices by $10 to $20 and 
Admiral Corp. advanced refrigerators 
and electric ranges by $10 to $30. 


Emerson Has Record Quarter 


Emerson Radio & Phonograph 
Corp., New York, expects earnings in 
the current quarter which ends Oct. 
31 to be the largest for any like pe- 
riod in history. This quarter also 
closes the company’s fiscal year. Sales 
for the 12-month period are expected 
to exceed the $65 million estimate 
made earlier this year. 

Presently sales are zooming along 
at a $100 million annual rate. Daily 
output for Emerson is running at 
about 2200 television receivers and 
6000 radio sets. 


Portable Tool Sales Spurt 


Sales in the third quarter increased 
at an accelerated rate for Black & 
Decker Mfg. Co. S. D. Black, presi- 
dent of the Towson, Md., manufac- 
turer of portable electric tools, says 
domestic sales were stimulated by 
the rearmament program and particu- 
larly by demands from the aircraft 
industry. 

In its foreign operations, the Eng- 
lish plant is swamped with orders 
from all parts of the British Com- 
monwealth and especially from Can- 
ada. Dollar sales for the company and 
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its subsidiaries in the third quarter 
are about 10 per cent ahead of the 
second quarter and somewhat ahead of 
a year ago despite differences in cal- 
culations caused by foreign currency 
devaluations. 


R.R. Equipment Gets Boost 


Improving earnings for rail- 
roads will keep buying pro- 
grams rolling along 


RAILROAD equipment replacement, 
already rolling along at a good clip, 
will get fuel to maintain speed 
through increased freight carloadings 
in the fourth quarter. Reports to the 
Association of American Railroads by 
the 13 Regional Shippers Advisory 
Boards indicate that loadings in the 
fourth quarter will be 26 per cent 
higher than in the like period a year 
ago. 

About three-fourths of the gain will 
be in anticipated loading of coal, 
coke, ore and iron and steel. Ship- 
ments of these commodities were 
down in the fourth quarter last year 
because of steel and coal strikes. 
Estimated increase for other com- 
modities is 8.38 per cent. Quarterly 
freight carloadings for the last two 
years and the fourth quarter esti- 
mates are shown in the accompany- 
ing chart. Except in the first quar- 
ter when shipments were down due 
to the coal strike, this year’s car- 
loadings are at or above last year. 

No Gold Mine—Railroad earnings 
in the period since the end of the war 
have not kept pace with other in- 
dustries. Record earnings have been 
recorded by many companies but the 
railroads have limped along. These 
low earnings were responsible for 
the near collapse of the freight car 
building program. This year after a 


very poor start railroads have pushed 
their net incomes higher than in the 
like period a year ago. 

Class I railroads’ net incomes m 
the first eight months this year were 
about $325 million, compared with 
$239 million in 1949 and $423 million 
in 1948. For the first three quarters 
the net should be near $390 million, 
topping the corresponding 1949 total 
by more than $100 million, Higher 
net income of course means the rail- 
roads will be able to keep equipment 
purchases at higher levels than they 
were able to do a year ago. They 
aren’t out of the woods yet. Rising 
wage costs and bigger taxes exert 
more pressure on the roads than 
they do on industries with bigger 
profit margins. 

Replacement and Repair—Eacklogs 
for car builders and railroad shops 
are climbing after new car buying 
programs were virtually derailed last 
year. The 67,084-car backlog on Sept. 
1 was the highest in more than a 
year and a half, Both traditional buy- 
ing methods and the insurance com- 
pany sponsored plans helped push the 
total to this level. In addition repair 
and rebuilding programs are reducing 
the number of unserviceable cars. 

New car deliveries are nearing 6000 
per month and about 15,000 cars per 
month are being put back into shape 
for service. Still, freight car shortages 
are reported in various sections. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission is 
plugging for allocation of enough 
steel to build 10,000 cars a month. 
Some experts say such a monthly 
total is above current needs and 
6000 to 7000 cars per month will be 
enough to handle shortages within 
a few months. Whatever total is fin- 
ally decided upon, shippers had best 
assume their freight movements may 
be tight until next summer. 


Rising Freight Carloadings Improve Earnings 
. . . fourth quarter estimate tops year ago by 26 per cent 
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Men of Industry 


John A. Mitchell, vice president; Bel- 
mont Iron Works, Philadelphia, suc- 
ceeds Joseph G. Shryock, retired, as 
president. A. W. Schede was elected 
executive vice president and treas- 
urer, Harry H. Stahl, vice president 
n charge of sates, and Robert E. 
Seiffert, chief engineer. S. S. Albert, 
chairman of the executive committee, 
and manager of the New York office, 
will retire Dec. 1 after 45 years of 
service with this structural fabricat- 
ing firm. 


Townsend Co., New Brighton, Pa., 
appointed A. H. Moore manager of its 
general sales office to replace F. J. 
Kennedy Jr., who is assuming other 
juties. 


Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co., 
High Bridge, N. J., appointed Wil- 
liam F. Williams vice president-man- 
ganece sales and H. E. Cragin Jr. 
assistant vice president-manganese 
sales. John P. Reynolds was appoint- 
dd assistant sales manager for the 
ompany. 


John S. Hawley was appointed mar- 
keting manager, Shakeproof Inc., di- 
vision of Illinois Tool Works, Chi- 
cago. Before joining Shakeproof he 
was sales manager, Fanner Mfg. Co.. 
Sleveland. 


Ralph L. Robinson, since 1947 assis- 
tant vice president, Brake Shoe & 
Castings and Southern Wheel Divi- 
sions, American Brake Shoe Co., New 
York, and formerly located in St. 
Louis, has moved to Chicago as vice 
president of these divisions, Edward 
R. Anderson becomes vice president, 
Brake Shoe & Castings Division, con- 
tinuing offices in San Francisco. He 
became sales manager of the Pacific 
Coast district in 1947 and vice presi- 
dent, Kellogg Division, in 1949. 


4. D. Hodge was appointed sales 
manager of the newly formed indus- 
trial sales division, Weatherhead Co., 
Cleveland. 


Riverside Metal Co., Riverside, N. J., 
appointed Egbert A. Cabble market 
research analyst. 


National Electric Products Corp., 
Pittsburgh, created within its sales 
organization a mideastern region and 
named H. E. Colliver regional man- 
ager. The regional office is in the 
Enquirer building, Cincinnati. Since 
1947 Mr. Colliver has been in charge 
of the company’s sales of wire, con- 
juit, cable and electrical roughing- 
in materials throughout Ohio. 
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ERNEST A. HUND 
, Push-Button Foundry Equipment 


Ernest A. Hund was named vice presi- 
dent of the newly organized Push- 
Button Foundry Equipment Division, 
W. G. Reichert Engineering Co., New- 
ark, N. J. With over 25 years’ ex- 
perience in modernization and mech- 
anization of foundries, Mr. Hund had 
former ascociation in supervisory en- 
gineering capacities with Allis-Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co., Beardsley & Piper 
Co., Link-Belt Co., National Engi- 
neering Co., Barber-Green Co., Les- 
ter B. Knight, and Productive Equip- 
ment Co. 


Scott B. Ritchie was elected vice 
president in charge of operations, 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co., 
Burlington, N. J. He succeeds Rich- 
ard K. Haughton who now assumes 
a new position as production con- 
sultant to the president. 


D. K. Phillips was appointed secre- 
tary and treasurer, General Fire- 
proofing Co., Youngstown, to suc- 
ceed William D. Skinner, retired. Mr. 
Phillips, who joined the company in 
1943, was comptroller and assistant 
secretary. Melvin F. Ogram, former 
ssistant treasurer, was named as- 
sistant secretary and assistant treas- 
urer 


H. H. Greenwald was appointed comp- 
troller, Pacific Airmotive Corp., Bur- 
bank, Calif. He joined the company 
in 1945 


Chester R. Austin was appointed 
manager, development section, re- 
search department, Koppers Co. Inc., 
Pittsburgh. He joined the company 
in 1948 and previously was engaged 
in ceramic research at Battelle Me- 
morial Institute, Columbus, O 


ROBERT B. ALGIE 
. joins Forbes Steel as vice president-sales 


Robert B. Algie was appointed vice 
president in charge of cales, Forbes 
Steel Corp., Canonsburg, Pa. He joins 
Forbes Steel after many years with 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. where 
he served most recently as assistant 
manager of sales, wire products. His 
activity with Forbes will also be in 
its wire products line of manufacture, 
including welded wire fabrics, lawn 
fence, reinforcing mesh and stamp- 
ings. 


William F. Winemiller, formerly re- 
fractories engineer in the Detroit 
area for Norton Co., Worcester, 
Mass., was named chief sales engi- 
neer, refractories division. He re- 
turns to the Worcester plant where 
he will be responsible to William H. 
Henson, manager, refractories sales 
engineering department. Eugene A. 
Fischer was named refractories en- 
gineer for New England and part of 
New York state with headquarters 
in Worcester. Murner E. Thor takes 
over the territory of eastern Canada 
and part of New York state, and wil! 
work out of Buffalo. 


Charles B. Lansing Jr. was elected 
secretary and treasurer, and William 
H. North, assistant secretary of Fer- 
ry Cap & Set Screw Co., Cleveland 
Mr. Lansing succeeds H. Allen Hall, 
resigned, as secretary. Mr. North 
continues to handle jobber sales ir 
addition to his other duties. 


George D, Ramsay, vice president and 
technical adviser for Lone Star Stee! 
Co., Dallas, has resigned. He joined 
Lone Star in 1947 to assist in the 
blowing in of that firm’s east Texas 
blast furnace. He previously was 4 
consulting engineer on the West 
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Simple castings are not always 
soundly made the first try. These 
were for acustomer who had learned 
to expect highest quality from the 
foundry. 


The first group cast was checked 
radiographically. Similar irregulari- 
ties were found in nearly every part, 
indicating the need for a change in 
casting procedure. With the help of 


Radiography . . . 


another important function of photography 


i 


e 


Radiography revealed a recurring irregularity in a simple production 
casting—showing the need for a change in casting procedure. 


radiography the change was made 
with a minimum of lost time, and 
sound parts were quickly cast and 
delivered to the customer. 


Any foundry that seeks a repu- 
tation for producing consistently 
sound castings will find radiography 
an invaluable aid. It detects irregu- 
larities. It pictures the effects of 
changes in gating, venting, pour- 


~1 RADIOGRAPHY 
“ pointed the way 
fo sound 
production 


ing temperatures, chilling, and 
other variables. It pays for itself 
from savings in development time 
and in reduced rejections— builds 
customer good will. 


Ask your x-ray dealer to explain 
all the ways radiography can help 
you increase yield and cut costs, or 
ask Kodak for a copy of “Radiog- 
raphy as a Foundry Tool.”’ 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


X-ray Division 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Coast and plans to return to that 
practice shortly with offices in Los 
Angeles. 


Curtis A. Haines, formerly general 
manager, photoflash division, Syl- 
vania Electric Products Inc., New 





CURTIS A. HAINES 


. gen. mgr.-operations, Sylvania divisions 


York, was appointed general manager 
of operations, radio tube division and 
television picture tube divicion. In 
1946 he was elected president, Wa- 
bash Corp., when it became a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of Sylvania. He was 
appointed general manager, photo- 
flash division, last year when the 
Wabash Corp. was absorbed into Syl- 
vania Electric. 


Appointment of new vice presidents 
of Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Corp. and subsidiary, Kaiser Alum- 
inum & Chemical Sales Inc., Oakland, 
Cal., was announced: S. S. Inch, gen- 
eral sales manager, Kaiser Aluminum 
& Chemical Sales Inc., was named 
vice president in charge of sales; 
Thomas J. Ready Jr., assistant gen- 
eral manager, Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Corp., was appointed vice 
president; and Donald E. Browne, 
formerly controller, was named vice 
president and treasurer. Russell A. 
Clayton was appointed controller, 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. 


Frazier & Son, Belleville, N. J., ap- 
pointed Irving R. Redland assistant 
to the chief engineer in charge of 
production and sdles. He was man- 
ager, American Radio Hardware 
Corp., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Herman F. Dobscha was appointed 
vice president, H. A. Brassert & Co., 
New York, consulting engineers for 
the iron and steel industries. Recent- 
ly manager of the Mingo Junction 
Works of Wheeling Steel Corp., he 
had association with the Edgar 
Thomson blast furnaces at Carnegie- 
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Illinois Steel Corp., and was with 
Republic Steel Corp. as assistant dis- 
trict manager of the Cleveland dis- 
trict. 


Warren H. Farr, vice president in 
charge of manufacturing, Budd Co., 
Philadelphia, will resign effective 
Jan. 1. He will continue as a mem- 
ber of the board of directors, how- 
ever, and will act as a consultant 
to the president. 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, 
Calif., appointed Burt S. Monosmith 
manager of manufacturing. He suc- 
ceeds Herbert E. Ryker, resigned to 
become advisor and special assistant 
to the vice president and general 
manager, Hughes Aircraft Co. 


Earl C. Hartman was appointed su- 
pervisor, coke oven refractories divi- 


sion, Harbison-Walker Refractories 





EARL C. HARTMAN 
. . . directs coke oven refrac. div. at Harbison 


Co., Pittsburgh. A member of the 
company’s sales force since 1930, Mr. 
Hartman has specialized in coke oven 
refractories for the last 12 years. 


Atlas Mineral Products Co., Mertz- 
town, Pa., appointed Robert P. Desch 
as a research chemist. 


Leonard C. Yancey and Frank Storms 
were appointed vice presidents of Iron 
Mines Co., Venezuela, S. A. Mr. Yan- 
cey, formerly vice president and man- 
ager, Bethlehem Chile Iron Mines 
Co., takes on additional duties of 
manager of the Venezuelan opera- 
tions, while Mr. Storms will be in 
charge of the Caracas office. Mr. 
Storms formerly was manager of 
sales for the Ingersoll-Rand Co. for 
Venezuela and Colombia, and has 
spent the last 25 years in these coun- 
tries. 


Edward Ermold Co., New York, man- 
ufacturer of bottle labeling and un- 









packing machinery, appointed Elmore 
Riggs sales representative. He will 
have headquarters in Milwaukee and 
will serve Chicago, Milwaukee and 
Minneapolis. 


Louis Rosen was elected president, 
Buffalo Sash Weight & Foundry (>. 
Inc., Buffalo. He succeeds Jacob 
Rosen, retired, and is succeeded as 
secretary by Leonard S. Kaminker, 
manager of the firm. 


Raymond L. Fitz was appointed pro- 
duction superintendent in the proc- 
essing division of B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron. 


John E. Barber, formerly vice presi- 
dent, Consolidated Western Steel 
Corp., Los Angeles, was elected trea- 
surer, Columbia Steel Co., Los An- 
geles. Both companies are U. S. Steel 
Corp. subsidiaries. Mr. Barber suc- 
ceeds E. H. Daniel, retiring after 21 
years as Columbia Steel Co.’s treas- 
urer. 


H. F. Donagher, assistant manager, 
export division, Oliver Corp., Chicago, 
was appointed manager of that di- 
vision to succeed D. A. Himes, re- 
tired after 47 years of service with 
the company. 


John D. Newell was appointed sales 
representative for Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son Inc. in Los Angeles, covering 
San Diego, Calif., and Arizona. He 
formerly was an engineer with Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp. 


Richard H. Diesel was appointed di- 





RICHARD H. DIESEL 
. .. Yale & Towne purchasing dir. at Stamford 


rector of purchasing, Stamford di- 
vision, Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., at 
Stamford, Conn. He succeeds A. B. 
Nordin Jr., resigned. Mr. Diesel joined 
Yale & Towne in 1939 and subse- 
quently served as assistant general 
sales manager, production manager, 
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DR. ROBERT W. SANDELIN 
.. heads metallurgical dept. at Connors Steel 





and recently as executive assistant 
to the general manager. 


Dr. R. W. Sandelin joined Connors 
Steel Co., Birmingham, to head its 
metallurgical department. At one time 
chief metallurgist, Atlantic Steel Co., 
Atlanta, he later assumed duties as 
assistant professor of metallurgy, 
University of Illinois. Dr. Sandelin is 
a graduate of the University of Min- 
nesota, where he received a Ph. D. in 
metallurgy. 


C. R. Benson was appointed manager 
of sales, transformer plant in Oak- 
land, Calif., General Electric Co., 
which is a unit of the GE trans- 
former and allied product divisions. 















SAMUEL M. FELTON 
. president, Shippers’ Car Line Corp 


Samuel M. Felton was elected presi- 
dent and chief executive officer, 
Shippers’ Car Line Corp., subsidiary, 
American Car & Foundry Co., New 
York. He succeeds the late Robert 
Rogers. For the last five years Mr. 
Felton was president, American Rail- 
way Car Institute 


Charles W. Wright was elected presi- 
dent, American Railway Car Insti- 
tute, New York, succeeding Samuel 
M. Felton, resigned. Mr. Wright is 
president of Pullman-Standard Car 
Export Corp., New York, and has 
been associated with the car building 
industry during his entire business 
career. 


WALTER S. MARDER 
. vice president at Daystrom 


Walter S. Marder was elected vice 
president, Daystrom Corp., Olean, 
N. Y., manufacturer of tubular steel 
furniture, and a subsidiary of ATF 
Inc. Mr. Marder has been associated 
with ATF for 27 years and for the 
last three years was with Daystrom, 
having served the latter as comp- 
troller, and most recently as assist 
ant to the president. 


Robert H. Evans was appointed ex- 
ecutive assistant to the president 
and executive committee of Olin In- 
dustries Inc., East Alton, Il. 


Great Lakes Steel Corp., Detroit, 
appointed Joseph J. Jeffrey vice 
precident in charge of personnel. 





OBITUARIES... 


Ransford V. Mann, 62, vice president 
in charge of sales, Carpenter Steel 
Co., Reading, Pa., died Sept. 26. He 
joined the company in 1911 as a sales 
In 1941 he was appointed 
general sales manager and in 1948 
assumed the position of vice president- 


| sales. Mr. Mann was widely known 


as an authority on stainless steel. 


| Dudley S. Dean, 79, director, Calu- 
_met & Hecla Consolidated Copper Co., 


Boston, and an executive in several 
mining and land development com- 


| panies, died Sept. 27 at his home in 
; Cohasset, Mass. 


| William R. Reid, 71, chairman of the 
Soard, Torrington Co., 
/Conn., died Sept. 16. He had been with 
‘the company 50 years, 22 of which 
he served as president. He was board 
»chairman for the last four years. 


Torrington, 


'¥rancis E. Bash, 57, vice president 
)'n charge of the technical department 
»of Driver-Harris Co., Harrison, N. J., 
piiel Sept. 14. A chemical engineer 


and metallurgist, he was well known 
for his metallurgical experiments and 
developments during the last 27 years. 


Frank D. Anderson, 54, one of the 
founders of Superior Casting Co., Los 
Angeles, and a developer of aluminum 
tooling plate used largely by the 
aircraft industry, died Sept. 21. He 
had been currently employed as a 
field engineer with Ace Tooling & 
Engineering Co., Los Angeles. 


Paul H. Haller Jr., former general 
accountant, United States Steel Corp., 
New York, died Sept. 25 in Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. He retired April, 1950. 
after 48 years of continuous service 
with the company. 


Frank E. McIntyre, 78, who retired 
in 1930 after 30 years as general 
foundry superintendent for the for- 
mer National Brake & Electric Co.., 
Milwaukee, died Sept. 21 


William L. Allen, 61, consulting engi- 
neer and former president of Shef- 
field Steel Co., died in Kansas Citv 
Sept. 27 of a heart attack. He as- 


sisted Jesse Jones, then RFC head, 
in converting the nation’s steel in- 
dustry to a wartime-status in 1941. 
He quit his office in New York at 
the start of the Korean crisis to as- 
sist in the same capacity. 


Harry L. Gellinger, 64, retired vice 
president and director, Crucible Steel 
Co. of America, New York, died Sept. 
24 while on vacation at Daytona 
Beach, Fla. 


Walter Mickelson, 63, chief engineer 
Hasco Valve & Machine Co., Milwau- 
kee, died Sept. 23. 


A. L. Wagoner, 65, who retired in 
April as purchasing agent, General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
after 43 years of service with the 
company, died Sept. 28. 


George H. Taylor, 60, secretary and 
a director, Taylor Instrument Cos., 
Rochester, N. Y., died Sept. 30 


Samuel M. Dillon, 78, president, Wil- 
mington Sash & Door Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del., died Sept. 23 























































DELIVERS A MEASURED 
AMOUNT OF LUBRICANT.... 


d Since 1930 Trabon has been 
engineering, manufacturing and 
| installing centralized lubricating 
| systems ... for plain bearings, 
roller bearings and ball bearings. 


Since 1922 Trabon has been helping 
industry solve its lubricating and bearing 
problems. Progress has been made to the 
point where Trabon systems of today 
are almost human. The 
Trabon lubricating system is 
made part of the machine. 


Call in a Trabon man 
today. He has the solution to 
your lubricating problem. 








Yhibow 





0 To Any Bearing... 
On Any Location... 


QO Under Any Condition! 






















TRABON ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
OIL AND GREASE SYSTEMS 1814 East 40th Street e Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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MORE LIFE FOR TOOLS— Service life of high-speed drills, 
cutting edges and wearing surfaces of dies, molds, and cams 
is substantially increased by a new fast-acting case harden- 
ing compound reported by Doughty Laboratories, New York. 
According to the company, application of the compound to 
metal surfaces provides both a nitriding chromizing and 
carburizing effect. The resulting metallurgical changes 
greatly improve the structural quality, hardness and wear 
resistance of the metals. A soft 1020 carbon steel, for ex- 
ample, can be raised to a hardness of about 60 Rockwell 
C or around 600 Brinell. 


"GROUND" RESISTANCE MEASURED—Direct measure- 
ment of insulation resistance or “grounds” in a normally 
ungrounded electrical system, whether nonenergized or ener- 
gized with alternating or direct current is now possible with 
instruments developed by the Naval Research Laboratory. 
According to the Department of Defense, Washington, one 
instrument is a manual ground detector, the other an auto- 
matic device that employs a servo system to actuate the bal- 
ancing circuit. Conventional detectors either are not direct 
reading or do not apply to energized systems. 


CROSS-HOLE DRILLING STEPPED UP— Cross holes can 
be drilled at a rate of up to 1000 per hour by a setup of auto- 
matic drilling units devised by Govro-Nelson Co., Detroit. 
Originally designed for drilling cross holes in seven different 
size fishing tackle swivels, the method can be adapted for 
parts of varying sizes and shapes. The setup includes two 
drilling units that operate simultaneously. It also is designed 
so the work can be clamped or unclamped automatically. 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION GETS LIFT— A new forging 
process which eliminates riveting reinforcements in the manu- 
facture of aircraft wing panels has been developed by the 
Air Materiel Command in conjunction with industry. Many 
man-hours as well as cost of rivets are saved in the opera- 
tion. Specially designed dies and a vertical hydraulic press 
are employed to forge intergrally-stiffened wing skins 14-inch 
thick, making strengthening unnecessary. Aluminum loss also 
is nil. 


STAINLESS IN COLORS— If you want stainless steel in 
colors you soon may be able to get it. The government patent 
office says that stainless steel in many colors for ornamental 
use and for interior fixtures and furniture varies from yel- 
low through green and blue to purple when treated chemical- 
ly in a process described in a new patent. The patent, No. 
2,521,580, was issued to Regina L. Hornak, Baltimore, and 
John J. Halbig, Middletown, O. Rights are assigned to 
Armco Steel Corp. 


PRINTED CIRCUIT PRODUCTION IMPROVED— Advanced 
methods of producing printed circuits and subminiature as- 
semblies to speed electronic manufacturing are included in 
two new Bureau of Standard reports prepared for the Navy’s 
Bureau of Aeronautics. The reports are the result of the 
bureau’s scientific efforts to advance the art of producing im- 
proved, smaller electronic equipment. Since 1946 when 
printed circuits came into prominence considerable laboratory 
and industry experience has been accumulated with circuit 
printing techniques. 


News Summary—p. 49 Market Summary—p. 117 





FAST GEAR DEBURRING — Old 
hand method of deburring gears now 
can virtually be thrown out the win- 
dow. A new mass production method 
developed by Osborn Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, makes it possible for a “green” 
operator to turn out 200 gears per 
hour. The technique, which involves 
a semiautomatic universal workpiece 
holder and brushing lathe setup, re- 
moves burrs and sharp edges from 
a gear in about 18 seconds. Tool 
marks, scratches and other flaws 
also are greatly minimized to elimi- 
nate possibility of weak spots lead- 
ing to fractures. (p. 80) 


SEEK METALLURGICAL AID—Air- 
craft designers are turning to met- 
allurgists for answers to some ex- 
tremely difficult structural materials 
problems presented by modern, faster 
flying aircraft. The Air Force, for 
example, is engaged in a realistic re- 
search and development program in- 
volving “newer” structural materials 
such as certain magnesium alloys and 
titanium. Gen. Dent Jr. of the Air 
Materiel Command, Dayton, O., points 
out that whenever it is possible to 
substitute titanium gage for gage for 
stainless steel, a 40 per cent savings 
in weight occurs. (p. 82) 


“TOLL GATE” PLAN—In setting up 
an inspection procedure, one method 
to follow is the sampling table or 
“toll gate’’ plan—one in which the 
sampling table is set up in the manu- 
facturing area close to the natural 
production line flow. By having the 
work sent to this table from each 
machine once every half hour or once 
an hour, several psychological as well 
as practical advantages are gained. 
For example, the system supplies 
what the machine operator craves— 
an impartial and timely answer to 
the question “How’m I doing’? It 
also highlights incompetent machines, 
tooling or puts the finger on care- 
less operators. (p. 86) 


SPEEDS PATTERN MAKING—Here 
is one instance where wartime expe- 
rience hit the jackpot. A Meadville, 
Pa., man who spent a lot of time 
building oddly-contoured alcohol and 
water tanks to fit available spaces 
in submarines, developed a method by 
which patterns for such jobs can be 
made in 15 to 20 minutes. Pattern 
tool he devised eliminates both draw- 
ing board drudgery and slide rule 
mathematics. (p. 100) 
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TEN TIMES the work previously turned out by hand 
is processed by a new mass production method of 


deburring gears and similar shaped products. The 
versatile technique involves a semiautomatic uni- 
versal workpiece holder and brushing lathe setup 


developed by Osborn Mfg. Co. 

200 Gears per Hour—In a series of production runs 
superviced by the Osborn technical department, a 
new operator using one version of the brushing meth- 
od was able to finish 200 gears per hour. With hand 
methods, utilizing a hard hand tool, a trained opera- 
tor finished only 20 gears during the same period. 
Not only was there a 900 per cent production in- 
crease, but, according to the standards set by the 
brushed gears, none of the 20 gears finished by hand 
would have passed inspection. 

Application of power brushing to burr-removal 
work has increased many times. In the past, tool- 
ing up for the production of many machine parts 
completely neglected the consideration of removing 
burrs, sharp edges, tool marks, and metallic detritus. 
The selection of methods for doing this work was 
often left to an operator. Consequently, slow la- 
borious methods became accepted standards and much 
time and labor was lost unintentionally. 

With demand for both increased quantity and qual- 
ity production, many plants found that the burr re- 
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In a production run, a new operator using the Osborn workpiece holder was able to 
finish 200 gears per hour, compared to 20 by the old hand method. 


rotates the gear and presents it to the brush face. 


Power Brush 


By R. O. PETERSON 


Manager, Technical Department 


Osborn Mfg. Co. 
Cleveland 


The holder 
Operator simply loads and unloads 


moving departments would bottleneck many others 
as production increased. For this reason, as well as 
to obtain nececsary high quality production with 
minimum costs, methods in this field were investi 
gated. 

Operators’ Job Simplified—Operation of the Osbor! 
workpiece holder is so easily learned that an un- 
skilled operator can attain high quality, rapid pro- 
duction quickly. The entire job of the operator is 
placing the gear on the holder. Once this is don¢ 
his job is complete until the gear is brushed. 

The holder rotates the gear and presents it to th 
brush. A preset timer retracts the holder and thé 
motion is stopped until again actuated by the opera: 
tor. The amount, direction and quality of brushing 
each gear receives, depends on the type of gear 
metal, surface desired and type and method of appli- 
cation of the brushes. The operator simply loads 
and unloads. All other operations can be predeter- 
mined and preset. 

Stress Concentrations Cause Fractures — Primar} 
cause of as high as 80 per cent of the troubles 0! 
well-designed machine parts is due to stress concen 
trations and resulting progressive fractures. Frac: 
tures occur usually at sharp edges and abrupt 
changes of cross-section, where the V-notch effect o! 
tool marks, scratches and flaws have presented the 
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Weburrs Gears Ten Times Faster 


A new semiautomatic workpiece holder and brushing lathe setup 
finishes gears and other similar products on a fast, high quality pro- 
duction line basis 





Left—Gear before rapid brushing to remove burrs and sharp edges. Right—Same 

gear after rapid brushing. Each gear is finished in 18 seconds including handling 

time, compared to 3 minutes with a hard hand tool. Brushes do not produce o 
secondary burr or create two sharp edges in place of one removed 


opportunity for the stress to exceed the strength of 
the material. 

Some investigators have shown that a sharp corner 
or edge may reduce the endurance limits of a part 
as much as 50 per cent. A distinct V notch, such as 
would be made with a hard tool, may reduce the en- 
durance limit as much as 60 per cent. This reduc- 
tion, traceable to the concentration of stresses, can 
be minimized effectively by brushing. 

Surfaces Blended — While removing the burrs, 
btushes can produce simultaneously smooth surfaces 
and well rounded edges. Tool and grinding marks 
as well as intersecting surfaces can be blended, re- 


ducing the number of potential starting points for 


small cracks. These small cracks may not cause 
complete fracture, but will result in small burrs and 
metal breaking off that will foul the lubrication sys- 
tem and cause unnecessary wear. 

Fineness of the finish is determined by the type of 


brush and auxiliary compound used. The action of 


brushing is that of blending surface irregularities, 
rather than actual removal of metal. Surface an- 
alyzer readings may show surface roughness of 24 


_ to 35 microinches before brushing; the readings may 


be reduced to from 4 to 7 microinches after brushing. 
Wide Range of Gear Sizes Processed—The new Os- 
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born brushing lathe is adaptable to many practical 
sizes of brushes and can be used on a wide range of 
gear sizes. Operation of the lathe solves the prob- 
lem of a dull brush. Conventional designs of lathes 
and brushes will not do the job; special designs are 
required. Through variation of the gage of the brush 
fill wire and other brush material, it is usually pos- 
sible to adapt them to all metals. 

Special brushes with fiber fill are also efficient for 
burr removing and are frequently used on precision 
parts where the finish of adjacent surfaces must be 
maintained or improved. These brushes must be used 
especially on ductile metals, such as stainless steel 
in those cases where the brushing action of wire 
brushes will peen the burr instead of removing it. 

It is impossible, at this time, to estimate the mone, 
savings the metalworking industry will be able to 
realize through use of these new developments. The 
time saved by these methods for industry could be 
many thousands of manhours. This is more than an 
estimate. It is a mathematical fact obtained by tak- 
ing the difference between the time expended with 
the old hand method (3 minutes per gear) and the 
time used for finishing the gear with the new Osborn 
method (18 seconds)—a saving of 2 minutes 42 
seconds per gear. 
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Fig. 1—Gunfire damage sustained without failure by 
a conventional aluminum alloy fighter tail boom 


AIRCRAFT designers are turning to metallurgists 
for answers to some extremely difficult structural 
materials problems presented by modern aircraft. 
Aerodynamic heating of the structure, highly critical 
structural weight of increasingly large aircraft and 
greater tortional bending rigidity requirements are 
some of the factors responsible for the engineers’ 
headaches. 

To meet these problems, the Air Force is engaged 
in a realistic research and development program in- 
volving the “‘newer’’ structural materials such as cer- 
tain magnesium alloys and titanium, and some novel 
fabricating techniques. Last March, the Air Forces’ 
Brig. Gen. Fred R. Dent Jr., of the Air Materiel Com- 
mand, Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, O., 
discussed trends in the program before the Pittsburgh 
Chapter, American Society for Metals. What the gen- 
eral said six months ago has taken on new signifi- 
cance in the light of subsequent military develop- 
ments. 


Magnesium Supply Inexhaustible — Typical basic 
structure of combat aircraft today, with a few note- 
worthy exceptions, he says, is practically 100 per 
cent aluminum. This country’s bauxite ore potential, 
while by no means exhausted, is down to lower grade 
ores which are more difficult and more costly to re- 
fine. In contrast, basic magnesium, taken from sea, 
exists in an inexhaustible supply. 

Many factors retarded the application of mag- 
nesium to aircraft primary structures. Probably lack 
of experience of the aircraft industry is the greatest. 
Recall the hesitancy of the aircraft industry to change 
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from wood to aluminum. There were also technica] 
problems of ductility, corrosion resistance, and fab- 
rication techniques. Fortunately, most hindrances, 
with the exception of widespread industry inex- 
perience, no longer exist today. 

New Alloy Satisfactory—The Air Force develop- 
ment program on magnesium, General Dent points 
out, goes back well over ten years. Many different 
aircraft components were fabricated and tested both 
on the ground and in flight. The original J-lh mag- 
nesium alloy was not suitable because of its low duc- 
tility. Fatigue and gunfire resistance were inadequate, 
These shortcomings were overcome with the develop- 
ment of FS-lh magnesium alloy. 

Fig. 1 shows damage sustained without failure by 
a conventional aluminum alloy fighter tail boom. 

Unsatisfactory gunfire resistance of a substitute 
magnesium tail boom is illustrated in Fig. 3. Low 
ductility and notch sensitivity of the J-lh material 
are obvious. 

Although perhaps not quite comparable in gunfire 
resistance to the aluminum alloy boom, this FS-lh 
magnesium alloy boom, Fig. 2, shows resistance 
which is considered adequate. 

Ten complete sets of outer wing panels were fab- 
ricated from this new alloy. Some received as much 
as 2000 flight hours with satisfactory results. 

Thick Skin Design Used—In continuing develop- 
ment of magnesium alloys in the primary structure of 
combat type aircraft, a particular primary structural 
component was selected which included magnesium 
sheet, castings and extrusions. 

The design was a radical departure from the con- 
ventional sheetstringer construction normally em- 
ployed. Taking advantage of the greatly increased 
sectional modulus available in magnesium, a thick 
skin design was used which, in addition to its high 
structural efficiency, produced several overall ad- 
vantages. : 

Both the conventional aluminum alloy wing and 
the magnesium wing, for example, utilize a _ two- 
spar design and weigh approximately the same. The 
aluminum wing distributes the span-wise bending 
loads in proportions of about 66 per cent in the spar 
caps and 34 per cent in the skin and stiffeners. The 
magnesium wing reverses this procedure and absorbs 
only 34 per cent of the bending loads in the spar caps 
and carries 66 per cent in the sheet skin alone, since 
there are no stiffeners. The heaviest skin gage ol 
the original wing was 0.051. The magnesium wing 
utilized skin from 0.064 to 0.375. 

Number of Fastenings Cut—The large station ? 
bulkhead of the craft, which is the most heavily 
loaded, was originally made up of 25 separate pieces 
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Newer Structural 


Metals 


As airplanes get bigger, fly faster, higher and farther, designers must 

dig deeper in their search for suitable structural materials. Aeronauti- 

cal research and development trends indicate important roles for mag- 

nesium alloys, titanium, sandwich construction, rolled tapered sheet, 

thin integrally stiffened sheet, tapered extrusions, structural adhesives 
and high-temperature materials for engines 


and 653 fastenings. This member was redesigned as 
a one-piece magnesium casting, eliminating many 
fastenings. The original aluminum alloy wing con- 
sisted of 1640 separate parts and 42,700 fastenings. 

The magnesium alloy wing employs 508 pieces and 
16,000 fastenings; i. e., it has only 31 per cent of 
the number of parts and 38 per cent of the number 
of fastenings required in the original conventional 
aluminum alloy wing. 

A thick wing possesses valuable aerodynamic ad- 
vantages in maintaining accurate wing contours. Un- 
der static tests, the magnesium wing did not buckle 
until above flight operating loads. No dimpling was 
required throughout the skin thickness range em- 
ployed, and machine countersinking was _ possible 
throughout the structure. Fatigue cracking of thin 
sheet around rivets was also minimized. 

Fuel Capacity Increased—The elimination of most 
internal stiffeners in the magnesium wing also in- 
creases the internal volume available for fuel, to the 
point where an 18 per cent increase in range is 
achieved. 

Gunfire tests indicated that the shock resistance 
of the magnesium wing should be at least equal to 
the resistance of 75S-T aluminum 


alloy. Fig. 2—Although not comparable in gunfire resistance to 
the aluminum boom, this FS-lh magnesium alloy boom 
shows resistance which is considered adequate 


An increase in torsional rigidity 
of approximately 50 per cent over 
that of the conventional wing was 
observed in static tests. 

The B-36 makes extensive ure 
of magnesium alloys. A large por- 
tion of the wing surface aft of the 
rear spar would have suffered a 
severe weight penalty because of 
minimum gage requirements, had 
not magnesium been effectively 
employed. 

Titanium Looks Promising—An- 
other material that looks promis- 
ing is titanium. Commercially pure 
titanium is light, strong, ductile 
and corrosion resistant. Insofar as 
density, modulus, and strength at 
intermediate temperatures are con- 
cerned, it fills a gap between the 


Ore reserves on the North 
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American continent place titanium in a very favorable 
position. On a strength-weight basis, cold-worked 
titanium and titanium alloys are equal or superior to 
the best of other materials. Based on elastic buckl- 
ing of slender columns, it is superior to steel, but in- 
ferior to aluminum or magnesium. 

Magnesium and aluminum are not considered as 
having any useful load-carrying ability at temper- 
atures above 600° F. Titanium has useful creep 
strength at temperatures as high as 1000° F. Limited 
room temperature fatigue data indicate that forged 
titanium has an endurance limit 50 per cent or more 
of the tensile strength of the material. 

Weight Savings 40 Per Cent—Wherever it is pos- 
sible to substitute titanium, gage for gage, for stain- 
less steel, a 40 per cent savings in weight occurs. 
Portions of aircraft structure immediately surround- 
ing jet engines, tailpipes, and particularly afterburner 
installations, must in many cases be fabricated from 
a corrosion and heat resistant material. 

A recent study indicated that a weight savings of 
1200 pounds could be realized by the direct substitu- 
tion of titanium for stainless steel. This means that 
the gross weight of the airplane can be reduced by 


















































almost 5 tons. Even at the current price of titanium, 
this substitution is economically sound. 

Simpler Production Method Needed—A_ simpler, 
more rapid, and less expensive method of producing 
titanium metal from the basic ore is needed. Con- 
tinued research should produce titanium alloys of 
greater strength and more desirable characteristics. 

Sandwich Construction Studied—Another field of 
continuing development is that of sandwich struc- 
tures. By the use of relatively thin, high strength, 
inner and outer faces, properly spaced and adequately 
supported by bonding to a low density core, a very 
high structural efficiency can be attained. A struc- 
ture such as a wing may employ a “sandwich” for 
each of the upper and lower skins, or may be a single 
sandwich with the core completely filling the wing. 

Sandwich construction is possible using various ma- 
terials for the faces and cores. Face materials can 
be any of the commonly used metals such as alumi- 
num, magnesium, or steel. Core materials may be 
balsa wood, laminated plastic honeycomb, or alumi- 
num foil honeycomb. In each case, the faces are 
bonded to the core by structural adhesives. 

Sandwich construction shows promise when applied 
to structures requiring high torsional rigidity (such 
as bomb bay doors) in which low deflections are of 
primary importance. 

Steel Availability May Be Serious—In contemplat- 
ing the production which would be required for maxi- 
mum utilization of missiles under wartime conditions, 
the steel availability problem is likely to be serious. 
Use of critical and strategic materials must definitely 
be avoided wherever possible. Add to the require- 
ment the fact that most of the materials going into 
missile fabrication are scheduled for a one-way trip 
and cannot be reclaimed even as scrap. The problem 
of material conservation is not being overlooked. 

Low carbon steels can be used as the major element 
of construction, without serious penalties in weight 
or design features, and without sacrificing qualities. 

Rolled Tapered Sheet Investigated—Another devel- 
opment in which the Air Force has been actively as- 
sociated is that of rolled tapered sheet. Tapered sheet 
is advantageous in the design and fabrication of ef- 


Fig. 3—Unsatisfactory gunfire 
resistance, low ductility and 
notch sensitivity of substitute 
J-lh material are illustrated by 
this magnesium tail boom 








ficient structural components. The development >; 
production processes appears very promising. |} or 
example, 75S-T aluminum alloy sheet has been pro. 
duced with a uniform taper in thickness from 1, to 
1/16-inch in a length of 9 feet. 

Methods of rolling thin, integrally stiffened sh 
are also being investigated. An example would »e 
a sheet 0.040-inch thick with raised 5/16-inch lonvi- 
tudinal stiffeners spaced every 1}-inches throughout 
the width of the sheet. Integrally stiffened shects 
would eliminate the assembly of separate stiffeners 
to a sheet and would be more efficient structurally. 

Still another recent development is that of produc- 
ing tapered extrusions. Tapered extrusions, from the 
structural designers’ standpoint, go hand in hand 
with tapered sheet, the highest efficiency being re. 
alized with a combination of the two. 


Structural Adhesives Important — Structural ad- 
hesives are playing an ever increasing role in primary 
structures. The Air Force first took an active in- 
terest in structural adhesives in 1939. Preliminary; 
tests on the initially developed adhesive, known as 
the “cycle-weld’”’ process, showed that, when used to 
make a lap joint of 24S-T aluminum, a shear strength 
of approximately 700 psi could be developed. 

Under an accelerated development program, th¢ 
strength of cycle-weld adhesives was gradually in- 
creased until tests showed constant shear strengths 
of about 3000 psi and tensile strengths of 1200 psi. 

Gives Better Fatigue Strength — Laboratory tests 
indicate that a continuous adhesive bond affords con- 
siderably increased fatigue strength. The continu- 
ous bonded areas also are capable of increasing the 
compressive buckling load which a sheet-stiffener 
panel can sustain, since normally a sheet tends to 
buckle locally between rivets or spot-welds. 

Structural adhesives have been advantageously 
used in the B-36 airplane. Without continuous bond- 
ing, the extensive use of thin gages of magnesium 
sheet would have been impractical because of fatigue 
susceptibility, mainly due to the cracking of sheets 
around rivets. 

The Air Force is currently trying to develop a high- 
temperature structural adhesive which will be re- 
quired for the assembly of structures subject to aero- 
dynamic heating. The present state of this develop- 
ment has produced adhesives with moderate strengths 
at 400° F. These strengths are expected to increase. 

Materials Limit Engine Design—One of the primary 
limitations in the design of engines for military air- 
craft is the availability of suitable materials. 

During the past decade, the permissible operating 
temperatures of metals and metal alloys have in- 
creased from 1000 to approximately 1500° F. These 
temperatures may be still further increased several 
hundred degrees through careful design and process: 
ing. However, the melting point of current alloys 
established definite ceiling limits. 

Working temperatures of above 2000°F are de 
sirable in many gas turbine engine designs, and above 
5000° F is desirable in rockets. Fortunately, several 
alleviating possibilities exist, some of which include 
the use of special cooling provisions, ceramic coated 
metals, metal ceramic materials, and ceramics. 
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“PRE-MACHINING" OF METAL: I explored the 
big exposition staged by the Association of Iron and 
Steel Engineers held in Public Hall, Cleveland, dur- 
ing the week of September 26, 1950, primarily to 
discover what AISE has contributed to machine shop 
practice and what machine shop practice has con- 
tributed to AISE. 

As usual in similar investigations of American 
industry, I discerned far more interlocking of steel- 
making and steel machining activities than generally 
is realized by steel mill men and machine shop men. 
This interlocking of interests benefits both groups. 
Without it mass production of metal products never 
could have developed as it has here in the United 
States. 

Take for example, what I have chosen to call the 
“pre-machining” of metal by rolling and drawing. I 
can remember when continuous rolling of wide, ac- 
curate, highly finished strip steel was much more of 
a dream than a reality. Also, I can remember when 
accurate, highly finished cold rolled or drawn bar 
stock of large diameter was more of a dream than 
it was a reality. Today we take these materials for 
granted. Our whole system of mass production is 
built around the availability of these cheap, accurate- 
ly “pre-machined” materials. That goes for punch 
press practice, automatic screw machine practice 
and numerous other production practices. Machining 
and finishing operations thus eliminated save untold 
time and money. 


After conversations with experienced rolling mill 
men, I realize that they too owe a lot to what machine 
tool builders have done—not only in making available 
big, accurate machine tools suitable for machining 
big frames, etc., but also in developing new and better 
techniques of roll turning and roll grinding. These 
include new methods and machines for fast, accurate 
“contouring” of rolls. Also improved methods for 
“mirror finish” grinding of rolls for highly finished 
sheet and strip. 

Thece are concrete examples of why machine tools 
are called ‘‘machines which build machines.” On the 
other hand, these machines which they build, in turn 
add immeasurably to the efficiency of production ma- 
chine tools by feeding to them pre-finished stock 
which speeds up their output, improves their products 
and relieves them of the wear and tear of “rough- 
ing” operations. This whole thing constitutes a highly 
interesting and effective technological-economic cycle. 


X-RAYS OF AILING MACHINES: When Diogenes 
used a lantern to seek an honest man, he little 
dreamed that thinkers of another day and age would 
devise a “lantern” that would detect dishonest mech- 
anisms. Eastman Kodak Co. now calls attention to 
the fact that radiography can go far beyond mere in- 
Spection of castings and welds. It can be used to 
“look inside’ mechanical assemblies so that internal 
troubles can be diagnosed without disassembly. 
Eastman cites a case where two of a group of com- 
plicated hydraulic mechanisms failed to function 
properly. Disassembly of the entire mechanism would 
have been costly and would have involved breaking 
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By GUY HUBBARD 
Machine Tool Editor 


seals. Radiography made it possible to compare the 
“innards” of a good unit with those of the faulty 
ones. The comparison revealed that compression 
springs were rubbing on cylinder walls and that 
springs were missing in the valve compartments, 
which made the malfunctioning quite understandable. 

This technique is similar to that which has been 
practiced by doctors and dentists for nearly 50 years. 
If its boons are as great in connection with the ail- 
ments of modern complicated machines, as they have 
been in connection with those of human beings we 
are due to see x-ray equipment become standard 
equipment on assembly and testing floors. This is 
typical of the continuing march of scientific ap- 
paratus out of the laboratory into the shop. This 
is one of the surest signs that American industry 
is marching on toward greater achievements. 


REALISM OF MAINTENANCE: One of the bones 
of contention between production users of metal- 
working machines and builders thereof, long has been 
“servicing convenience”. To the user, this term 
“servicing” covers repairs as well as adjustments— 
both of which hold possibilities of costly tieups on 
production lines. 

Machinery builders realize that repairs and adjust- 
ments under high pressure production conditions— 
especially in plants that run right around the clock 
—are inevitable. Some of them come right out and 
admit it. One of these is E. W. Bliss Co. 

In the current announcement of its new line of 
four-point, under driven, eccentric presses, designed 
primarily for production line use in automotive and 
appliance industries the Bliss people emphasize “re- 
alistic provisions for maintenance and adjustment”. 
For instance, ‘“—all bearings are arranged to permit 
shafts to be dropped straight down, without pulling”. 
Also, ‘—the clutch does not require adjustment for 
wear. When worn, its friction plates are quickly re- 
moved and replaced without disassembling the 
clutch”’ 


Bliss designers—in co-operation with automotive 
engineers—have sought to make these presses just 
as rugged and durable as is humanly possible to 
make them. However, they don’t promise that a bit 
of “doctoring” may not be necessary now and then. 
What they do promise is that the treatments will be 
simple and that the cures will be quick. This ap- 
peals to me as solid salesmanship. 





































































Lift Output Through Quality Contrc 


Small as well as large companies find these methods minimize rejects, 
improve manufacturing efficiency, spark sales effort, reduce service 
costs and build good will among customers 


By C. W. KENNEDY 

Quality Control Engineer 

Federal Products Corp. 
Providence, R. |. 


GROWING acceptance of statistical quality control 
methods as a means of increasing manufacturing ef- 
ficiency and improving products is a trend you can’t 
afford to overlook if you want to maintain or better 
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your competitive position. This applies to small as 
well as to large plants. 

Practically without exception, those manufacturers, 
big and little, who have adopted modern quality 
control practices suitable to their particular opera- 
tions, are realizing several significant benefits. Scrap 
and rework, salvage and junk sink below 1 per cent 
and stay there. At the same time, production inches 
up toward a 10 per cent improvement. 

Quality control in the shop adds steam to the sales 
effort. Good quality lessens the burden and expense 
of the service department and saves much of that 

hard-to-assess loss from disgruntled customers. 

Pressure Is Increasing—The thumb is on many 
organizations to put in quality control. What might 
be called vendor plants, the majority of whom ar 
typically job shops, feel the pressure most perhaps 
because their manufacturer customers use systematic 
(and statistical) quality control. The customers find 
their own quality results often diluted by absence of 
quality control in their vendor plants. 

For Armed Forces materiel acceptance the quality 
control background is just about a must. Some larger 
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Fig. 3—Chart maintained by Wag- 
ner Electric Co. Upper curve re- 
cords monthly production of one 
class of motor. Lower curve shows 
percentage of motors rejected at 
final test. Notice that production 
swelled from 6500 motors per 
month to 10,500 as quality con- 
trol methods in the shop shrank 
rejections from 4 per cent to one 
quarter of | per cent 
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retail establishments are beginning to toy with the 
same idea. Standard sampling plans are spreading; 
quality level terms are appearing on purchase orders 
and, in a few instances, something in the nature of a 
quality control chart, graph or lot plot accompanies 
each shipment as a record of the goods’ quality. 

Fig. 1 is a typical quality report kept by Hunter 
Spring Co., Lansdale, Pa., on each order of springs. 
Photostats of these reports accompany each ship- 
ment. 

In detail, the particular customer whose purchases 
are illustrated in Fig. 1 asked for a spring to exert 
10 pounds pressure at a 2 3/16-inch compressed 
length. At the time of shipment random samples of 
the springs are tested and tallied with the sort of 
results illustrated. The samples and plots offer both 
supplier and customer 99 per cent assurance the 
springs are meeting requirements. 

“Lot Plot’ System Tallies Purchases—For the 
vendor who does not supply a quality record, in- 
spectors at Hamilton Standard Propeller Division of 
United Aircraft, East Hartford, Conn., tally their 
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Fig. 4—Sampling table is one simple method for 
checking quality level, operation by operation and 
department by department. Note how size of sample 
to be taken varies with size of lot or batch to be 
checked. Quality level (percentage of defective 
parts) in work being checked can be determined by 
the number of defective pieces uncovered in a sample 
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own purchases. They have developed the “lot plot” 
system, of recording the condition of purchased parts, 
Fig. 2. 

Ignoring the statistical technicalities, Fig. 2 shows 
that the 1400 parts received from a vendor were 
comfortably within the 0.686-0.687-inch limits. What 
the lot plot of Fig. 2 does not tell the uninitiated is 
that the statistical analysis, completed in a few min- 
utes by a single inspector, offers a 99 per cent ac- 
curate picture as compared to the average 85 per cent 
efficiency Hamilton experienced when a group of 
inspectors spent several hours gaging and sorting 
such goods 100 per cent. Several dozen progressive 
plants have adopted the Hamilton system at re- 
ceiving inspection. 

Wagner Electric Co., St. Louis, maintains charts 
like the example in Fig. 3. Upper curve in this chart 
records monthly production of one class of motor. 
Lower curve shows percentage of motors rejected 
at final test. Notice that production swelled from 
6500 motors per month to 10,500 (with materially 
little increase in production payroll) as quality con- 
trol methods back in the shop shrank rejections from 
4 per cent down to 1, of 1 per cent. 

Sampling Table Shows A.Q.L.’s—One simple routine 
for checking quality level, operation by operation and 
department by department, was originated many 
years ago by Western Electric engineers in the use 
of a sampling system illustrated by the sampling 
table, Fig. 4. This is one of a wide variety of sampl- 
ing plans available, but a very reliable one. Note how 
size of sample to be taken varies with size of lot 
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Fig. 5—Diagram showing how sampling table should 
be set up in the manufacturing area 
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GROWING acceptance of statistical quality control 
methods as a means of increasing manufacturing ef- 
ficiency and improving products is a trend you can’t 
afford to overlook if you want to maintain or better 


costs and build good will among customers 


By C. W. KENNEDY 

Quality Control Engineer 

Federal Products Corp. 
Providence, R. |. 
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Fig. 1 (above)—Typical 
quality report kept by 
Hunter Spring Co. on 
each order of springs. 
Photostats of these re- 
ports accompany each 
shipment of goods 


Fig. 2 (right)—“Lot plot’ 
condition of purchased 
system of recording 
parts. This chart shows 
that the 1400 parts re- 
ceived were comfort- 
ably within the 0.686- 
0.687-inch limits 








your competitive position. 


well as to large plants. 


Lift Output Through Quality Contro 


Small as well as large companies find these methods minimize rejects, 
improve manufacturing efficiency, spark sales effort, reduce service 


This applies to small as 


Practically without exception, those manufacturers, 
big and little, who have adopted modern quality 
control practices suitable to their particular opera- 
tions, are realizing several significant benefits. Scrap 
and rework, salvage and junk sink below 1 per cent 
and stay there. At the same time, production inches 
up toward a 10 per cent improvement. 

Quality control in the shop adds steam to the sales 
effort. Good quality lessens the burden and expense 
of the service department and saves much of that 


hard-to-assess 


loss from disgruntled customers. 


Pressure Is Increasing—The thumb is on many 
organizations to put in quality control. What might 
be called vendor plants, the majority of whom are 
typically job shops, feel the pressure most perhaps 
because their manufacturer customers use systematic 
(and statistical) quality control. The customers find 
their own quality results ofien diluted by absence of 
quality control in their vendor plants. 

For Armed Forces materiel acceptance the quality 
control background is just about a must. Some larger 
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Fig. 3—Chart maintained by Wag- 
ner Electric Co. Upper curve re- 
cords monthly production of one 
class of motor. Lower curve shows 
_ percentage of motors rejected at 
final test. Notice that production 
swelled from 6500 motors per 
month to 10,500 as quality con- 
trol methods in the shop shrank 
rejections from 4 per cent to one 
quarter of 1 per cent 
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retail establishments are beginning to toy with the 
same idea. Standard sampling plans are spreading; 
quality level terms are appearing on purchase orders 
and, in a few instances, something in the nature of a 
quality control chart, graph or lot plot accompanies 
each shipment as a record of the goods’ quality. 

Fig. 1 is a typical quality report kept by Hunter 
Spring Co., Lansdale, Pa., on each order of springs. 
Photostats of these reports accompany each ship- 
ment. 

In detail, the particular customer whose purchases 
are illustrated in Fig. 1 asked for a spring to exert 
10 pounds pressure at a 2 3/16-inch compressed 
length. At the time of shipment random samples of 
the springs are tested and tallied with the sort of 
results illustrated. The samples and plots offer both 
supplier and customer 99 per cent assurance the 
springs are meeting requirements. 

“Lot Plot’ System Tallies Purchases—For the 
vendor who does not supply a quality record, in- 
spectors at Hamilton Standard Propeller Division of 
United Aircraft, East Hartford, Conn., tally their 
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Fig. 4—Sampling table is one simple method for 
checking quality level, operation by operation and 
department by department. Note how size of sample 
to be taken varies with size of lot or batch to be 
checked. Quality level (percentage of defective 
parts) in work being checked can be determined by 
the number of defective pieces uncovered in a sample 
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own purchases. They have developed the “lot plot” 
system, of recording the condition of purchased parts, 
Fig. 2. 

Ignoring the statistical technicalities, Fig. 2 shows 
that the 1400 parts received from a vendor were 
comfortably within the 0.686-0.687-inch limits. What 
the lot plot of Fig. 2 does not tell the uninitiated is 
that the statistical analysis, completed in a few min- 
utes by a single inspector, offers a 99 per cent ac- 
curate picture as compared to the average 85 per cent 
efficiency Hamilton experienced when a group of 
inspectors spent several hours gaging and sorting 
such goods 100 per cent. Several dozen progressive 
plants have adopted the Hamilton system at re- 
ceiving inspection. 

Wagner Electric Co., St. Louis, maintains charts 
like the example in Fig. 3. Upper curve in this chart 
records monthly production of one class of motor. 
Lower curve shows percentage of motors rejected 
at final test. Notice that production swelled from 
6500 motors per month to 10,500 (with materially 
little increase in production payroll) as quality con- 
trol methods back in the shop shrank rejections from 
4 per cent down to 1, of 1 per cent. 

Sampling Table Shows A.Q.L.’s—One simple routine 
for checking quality level, operation by operation and 
department by department, was originated many 
years ago by Western Electric engineers in the use 
of a sampling system illustrated by the sampling 
table, Fig. 4. This is one of a wide variety of sampl- 
ing plans available, but a very reliable one. Note how 
size of sample to be taken varies with size of lot 
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Fig. 5—Diagram showing how sampling table should 
be set up in the manufacturing area 
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Fig. 6 (A)—Inspector checking paint thickness 
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mixers, sprayers and supervision 


or batch to be checked, and that the quality level 
(percentage of defective parts) in the work being 
checked can be determined by the number of defective 
pieces uncovered in a sample. 

Western Electric engineers worked on the thesis 
that it is uneconomic if not virtually impossible to 
manufacture any component, part, material or pro- 
duct day in and out without a percentage of the out- 
put being substandard or defective. This explains 
why the sampling table shows A.Q.L.’s (for accept- 
able quality level) varying from 0.10 per cent to 5 
per cent. 

It Can’t Be Perfect—By and large, countrywide, 
the following conclusions were reached by _ thos« 
adopting the modern quality control philosophy. 


(a) It is just about impossible in daily manufac- 
facture to make anything but what one tenth 
of 1 per cent of it will be rejectable in some 
fashion. 

(b) An A.Q.L. of % of 1 per cent seems to be 
generally commercially acceptable for repair 
parts shipped out. Of the many products 
sold, at least five in a thousand units are 
substandard or defective to some degree. Yet 
sales continue without undue unfavorable 
consumer reaction. (One automobile manu- 
facturer’s statistics of a year ago revealed 
that sixteen of every hundred new cars 
reaching dealers were imperfect in some 
fashion—16 per cent!) 

(c) In the manufacture of components, parts and 
subassemblies going to final product as- 
sembly a sensible A.Q.L. seems to be 2 per 
cent. 

(d) Manufacturers buying parts and materials 
find A.Q.L.’s varying from 2 per cent to 5 
per cent satisfactory on most of their pur- 
chases. 


The basic Western Electric batch sampling idea 
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was adopted at the author’s plant. The plan was 
modified to accommodate so-called job lot conditions 
and further developed to replace roving inspections 
and 100 per cent sortings. 


Where Do You Start?—One routine covers the area 
in a machining department where parts, in tote boxes 
or on pallets—having been degreased, cleaned 
weighed or counted—are picked up by truckers t 
be taken to stock rooms, to succeeding or secondary) 
operations, or directly to assembly benches. A uceful 
control system is set up under which an inspector 
samples the succession of lots at, say, a 2 per cent 
quality level. Those batches that fail to “pay toll,’ 
that contain more than the prescribed 2 per cent 
defectives, as indicated by the sampling, are not 
allowed to pass on but are rejected back to the 
manufacturing department where they are salvaged, 
detailed (100 per cent sorted), subjected to deviation 
committee action or bodily scrapped. 

True, the system just described is after-the-fact 
reporting, but an inspection road block which lets 
only qualified, legitimate goods by has the same 
remarkable effect on quality improvement in the 
responsible manufacturing department as state police 
examinations have on the jallopies who turn around 
ruefully and see about getting their brakes repaired. 
Provided—and this is important—higher shop author- 
ity does not yield to the double standard expediency 
of condoning substandard work on the excuse of 
“bottleneck”, or some similar pretext, and continual] 
override the inspector and the sampling plan—‘fix” 
the erring manufacturing department’s traffic ticket 
as it were. 


Sampling Table Is “Toll -Gate”’—Naturally, th: 
nearer to the source an inspection can be made, and 
the sooner the quality of output can be analyzed 
the lower become the potential losses from substanc- 
ard manufacture. In this direction, the sampling table 
plan is set up in the manufacturing area, close to 
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it or in the natural line of flow of production, Fig. 5. 
Arrangements are made to send the work from 
each machine to the inspection station as frequently 
as possible—once every half hour, or once an hour. 
Here work is sampled. If it meets specifications’it is 
sent on. If it fails, it is returned to the machine. 

“How’m I Doing?”—Several psychological, as well 
as practical, advantages are gained by the layout 
described. They usually outweigh the seemingly im- 
ponderable mechanics, the nuisance of getting the 
work routed to the inspection station and the flow 
interrupted there long enough for the sampling pro- 
cedure. In the first place, the system supplies what 
the operator craves—an impartial and timely an- 
swer to the question, “How’m I doing?” Secondly, 
it highlights incompetent machines, tooling, methods 
or processes, especially where frequent rejections 
occur. Third, it puts the finger on careless cperators. 

More often than for any other reason perhaps, 
the trouble lies in the machine long in need of an 
overhaul. Or the tooling is inferior, the method poor, 
the time standard wrong. The sampling routine sets 
operator and tool-setter howling, rightfully, where 
heretofore they had no special need for making their 
justified gripes vocal. The usual initial traffic jam 
occurring at the toll gate reflects the deficiencies in 
local, departmental supervision. 

Chart Systems Added—The next step in most fac- 
tories is the addition of chart systems and statistical 
techniques to patrol inspections. 

Reviews of scrap and salvage situations ordinarily 
found leave considerable doubt as to the efficiency of 
traditional roving and floor inspection. Either the 
inspector is unsystematic and overburdened or he is 
dilatory and careless. Occasionally he may be “in 
cahoots” with operators on piece rate, or produc- 
tion men have no respect for his opinions. If he is 
given the authority to shut down machines, operators 
pass the buck of quality completely to him—‘“So what, 
the inspector didn’t catch it”’. 

But if he must keep a chart of his inspection re- 


Fig. 7—Patrol inspector has gaged and checked the 
half-hourly sample from the machine and is plotting 
quality graph of the operator’s skill on the chart 





sults, the climate changes. In the first place 
cannot maintain a satisfactory chart without being 
systematic and on time; and his sampling must |. 
authentic. In the second place, publicizing the record 
of quality, as the chart does, puts an operator on his 
mettle. Third, the chart display rouses supervisi: 
tool setters, machine maintenance, process engineers 
and the like either to perform as they should or 
to excel in their particular functions. 


Chart Record Takes Effect—The effect of quality 
control is well verified in the results displayed by 
a percentage chart kept of the output of a bearing 
diameter operation in one of the Ford plants. It shows 
how operators on both shifts had habitually produced 
between 2 per cent and 9 per cent out-of-tolerance 
pieces. As the chart record took effect and improve- 
ments were made in tooling methods and time stand- 
ard:, operation losses sloped to less than 2 per cent. 

As at Ford, the truck division of International 
Harvester in Fort Wayne, Ind., maintains many hun- 
dred quality control charts covering source and 
patrol inspections. Fig. 6 speaks for itself. One state- 
ment missing from the photo’s caption is how scien- 
tific management, analysis and quality control as- 
sures the truck buyer of a vehicle longer lasting in 
appearance and wear. 

“Newsreels” of Operations—Fig. 7, shows statis- 
tical quality control “in the flesh”. Here the patrol 
inspector at the Federal Products plant in Providence, 
has gaged and checked the half-hourly sample from 
the machine and is plotting the quality graph of 
the operator’s skill on a chart. Charts, which are 
newcreels of each operation, are kept posted at each 
machine. Use of statistical quality control meth- 
ods here on a fairly difficult machining job helps to 
hold scrap and rework below 1 per cent, where at 
one time it averaged 14 per cent with a peak of 
27 per cent. 

Quality control is not confined to the industrial 
midriff of the country. It is booming along with 
industry, for example, on the West Coast. Clary 
Multiplier Corp., San Gabriel, Calif. uses the system 
to record not only satisfactory, “in control’’ screw 
machine operation but also to confirm ability of the 



















machine and tooling to hold close tolerances. 

Traveling south to Chattanooga, Tenn., we found 
quality control hard at work in American Lava Co.’s 
factory, helping to maintain control over specialized 
operations on the sort of tricky ceramic parts appear- 
ing in Fig. 9. The demand on this company’s manu- 
facturing departments is to hold exceedingly close 
tolerances and relationships on intricate molded com- 
ponents. 

Rejects Drops to 0.5%—In New England, where 
the color of the dollar is closely examined, systematic 
quality control was a natural. The procedure has 
been adopted, for example, in the huge Saco-Lowell 
Shops in Biddeford, Me., where about every variety 
of textile machinery, except looms, is manufactured. 
Saco-Lowell digs into basic operations with charts 
and sampling procedures. i 

Fig. 8 illustrates a display of control charts in 
their automatic department of 140-odd machines. 
Substandard and out-of-tolerance parts in that one 
department dropped from 20 per cent to a gratifying 
‘4 of 1 per cent. 

The workers themselves take readily to quality 
control. The sampling and charts praise the worker 
as well as criticize him. They compare him with 
others and with himself daily and hourly, with what 
he did quality-wise yesterday and last month. Oper- 
ators appreciate the just, unbiased appraisals of their 






















workmanship the reports offer. The worker feels 
instinctively he should gain recognition not only 
from the quantity of work he puts out but also th: 
quality. 

What Does the Program Cost?—Of all the things 
possible to be tried toward improving the operat- 
ing statement, quality control seems to require the 
least investment, and, done right, no additional main- 
tenance appropriations. A new machining or tooling 
proposition may demand, by contrast, a $30,000 
equipment purchase; a thorough-going materials 
handling layout can run into the hundreds of thou- 
sands. 

One initial quality control expense usually includes 
the necessary education of supervisory personnel. This 
may mean the expense of sending men to several of 
the available courses in quality control or the deci- 
sion may be to hire in a consultant for “a period. 
Such an outlay should surely be figurable in four 
figures. 

Some plants have hired more or less qualified 
and experienced quality control engineers and added 
them to the payroll; others have allowed the time and 
expense for in-plant executives to secure the required 
technology. The author favors the latter procedure 
as seeming to be, by and large, the most successful 
attack. 

As for any further payroll expense to establish a 
so-called quality control department, there are few 
plants without a sufficient abundance of inspection 
and clerical personnel which can be readily trans- 
ferred to the new effort without perceptible loss to 
the areas from which they came. 

Gages, scales, hardness testers, timers and othe! 
measuring apparatus a successful quality control 
venture usually demands, are equipment the factory 
probably should have long since had anyway. In 
addition, almost universally, their cost seldom ex- 
ceeds 10 per cent of what is saved in scrap, salvage, 
and otherwise by the quality program the first year. 


Fig. 8 (left)—Substandard and out-of-tolerance parts 
produced in an automatic department of about 140 
machines were reduced from a level of 20 per cent 
to ’2 of 1 per cent. Note control charts on machines 


Fig. 9 (below)—Specialized operations required to 
make these ceramic parts are quality controlled 
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BECAUSE ROLLPINS ARE: 


- - « CHEAPER TO INSTALL 

- - « LIGHTER IN WEIGHT 
. VIBRATION-PROOF 

- - . RE-USEABLE 


g Rollpins are a new-type. pressed-fit fastener. Chamfered ends 


Pa 


permit fast. easy insertion of Rollpins with the use of 
either hand tools or automatic jig assemblies. Compressed 


as they are driven into place, Rollpins exert constant pressure 


against the hole walls—stay permanently in place until 
deliberately removed with a drift or pin punch. 


.. . AND THE INGENIOUS SLOTTED CYLINDRICAL DESIGN ASSURES... 


@ Reduced wear on parts assembled. 


e Minimum shear strength exceeding cold rolled 
pins of equal diameters ...and an overall reduction 
in weight of assembled unit. 

e Lowered production costs through elimination of 
reaming and peening operations... because Rollpins 


are self-locking within the tolerance spread of 


SIMPLIFIED VIBRATION-PROOF ASSEMBLIES > 
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standard production driiled holes. 


Rollpins are made from either Carbon Steel or 
Stainless Steel (also from Beryllium Copper on 
special order)...and are readily available from 
stock in sizes (diameters) from 5/64 to 1/2 inch and 
in standard lengths. For full information and test 
samples, fill in and mail the coupon at right today. 
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REDUCED WEIGHT 
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1, Easy to drive in pre-drilled hole. 


2. Compresses as driven. 











3. Locks permanently in place. 


4, Easy to deliberately remove. 





FOR COMPLETE DATA ON ROLLPINS 
. .. AND ROLLPIN TEST SAMPLES 


Nell ts coupon NOW / 





TF REUSEABILITY » LOWERED COST 


October 9, 1950 





ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION “ 


OF AMERICA 


Elastic Stop Nut Corporation of America 
2330 Vauxhall Road, Union, N. J. 


Please send me full data on your new Rollpin, together with test 


samples for hole size _____ Pin length ____ 
i 
Ne I IE RT ED rE 
Address_____ ee $ 
LIE: | 




































IMPROVEMENTS in conveying equipment, cold rolls, 
metal drawing lubricants, temper rolling, and impor- 
tant phases of blast furnace and steel plant opera- 
tion were brought out in 46 technical papers precent- 
ed at the Fall meeting of the Association of Iron and 
Steel Engineers, Cleveland Public Auditorium, Sept. 
26-29. 


Self-Centering Rolls Cut Costs 


E. T. Lorig, chief, Senior Staff Engineering Bureau, 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 

Metal strip processing lines equipped throughout 
with self-centering rolls and with pivoted automatic 
self-centering pinch rolls properly located in the line 
have the ability to dampen out errors in strip align- 
ment as the strip proceeds through the line, regard- 
less of camber. 

Initial cost of the rolls themselves, STEEL, p. 83, 
Sept. 25, 1950, may be somewhat higher but the ad- 
vantages to be gained in securing reliable tracking 
of strip and belts of all kinds, with the elimination 
of side guides and auxiliary guiding mechanisms in 
many instances, should materially reduce the initial 
overall cost of the equipment. 

Little Maintenance Needed — Maintenance of the 
split automatic self-centering rolls themselves, ac- 
cording to the author and inventor of the rolls, should 
be less than for conventional rolls for two reasons; 
first, automatic centering and tracking of strip- 
like material can be secured under far less strip 
tension than presently required; second, the crown- 


ing or conical effects on rolls can never be totally 


destroyed by wear on automatic self-centering rolls 
while in operation. These factors indicate that less 
wear on rolls surfaces will be encountered, resulting 
in many more hours of service before the rolls must 
be removed for regrinding and repair. 

He warned against the use of spring, counter- 
weighted, hydraulic or air cylinder journal mountings 
free to function independently for all types of rolls 
and pulleys to be utilized for conveying metal strip 
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Steel Engineers Talk Over 


New Technical Developments 


under tension through high-speed processing lines. 
Rotating rolls with such mountings (when subjected 
to pressure by the strip being forwarded or utilized 
for creating pressure against the moving strip or 
object, such as a rotating coil of metal strip being 
unreeled into a continuous pickler) can cause the 
strip or coil to immediately leave the center pass line 
with a rapidity that is astounding. 


Carbide Rolls Give Better Finish 


R. T. Beeghly, vice president and general manager, 
Metal Carbide Corp., Youngstown. 

Two types of basic roll design are used in advanc- 
ing carbide rolls for cold rolling metals—these being 
either of solid or sleeve-type construction. For cold 
rolling strip lighter than 14-inch, rolls having a solid 
carbide body and solid carbide necks are usually rec- 
ommended, particularly when used on 4-high or clus- 
ter-type mills where rolling pressures are greater. 

Solid carbide rolls are being used for cold rolling 
all common types, grades and analyses of strip steel. 
It has been general practice to operate carbide rolls 
at the same rolling speeds as used for steel rolls, al- 
though carbide rolls can be operated up to double 
conventional speeds without affecting roll life. Roll- 
ing speeds average 1200 to 1500 feet per minute with 
certain applications exceeding 2000 feet per minute. 

Better Work, Less Waste—Common finishes used 
on carbide rolls are 180, 400 and 600 grit polished to 
a high luster. On strip where slippage occurs, a 180- 
grit finish is recommended. Bright finish strip is 
being regularly produced with carbide rolls having a 
surface variation of less than 3 millionths of an inch 
(0.000003-inch) or approximately twice the flatness 
and smoothness of strip rolled with steel rolls. Gage 
and tolerance are held within close limits, which 
adds more useable lengths per coil and reduces waste. 
The bright finish produced by carbide rolls eliminates 
need for further buffing or polishing and is retained 
during the annealing operation. 

Operation of carbide-sleeve rolls follows closely the 
practice used with steel rolls as to rolling speeds, 
amount of reduction, lubricant, and annealing cycle. 
Speeds average from 100 to 500 feet per minute with 


several installations operating at 1500 feet per 
minute. Amount of reduction per pass ranges be- 


tween 20 and 40 per cent depending on hardness and 
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Here’s one of the reasons 


McKEE SINTERING PLANTS 


her exclusive 
ee equipment 
eloped to meet 





finite needs in 
ptering Plants: 


~ 5 T y re e 1 > i er] © > : ti » 
= ra) UR long experience in engineering and constructing com- 
ch 4 ; 





plete sintering plants has shown us that good sinter depends 


— to a great extent on thorough mixing of raw materials. 


We are primarily engineers and contractors — not equipment 
manufacturers, but we designed this pug mill to fulfill our policy 
IGNITION FURNACE of designing specialized equipment if satisfactory equipment is 


een not otherwise available. 





The improved paddle design of this two-shaft, heavy-duty 
pug mill not only does a more thorough job of mixing but, also. 
has resulted in a mixing device of greater efficiency and depend- 
ability. Rugged design and construction throughout assure trouble- 





free continuous service. Drive gears are entirely enclosed in an 
Ves ‘ beg ea) oe ; 
f ; oil bath for longer wear. Easily removable shafts simplify main- 


' TERING MACHINE ROTARY AIR COOLER tenance or replacement of paddles. 


on _ 
2, \f & COMPANY 


FOR THE IRON AND STEEL AND PETROLEUM 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS e ESTABLISHED 1905 
2300 CHESTER AVENUE, CLEVELAND 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

















analysis of flat wire rolled. In addition to rolling all 
common grades and analyses of steel flat wire, car- 
bide rolls have also given good performance on 
special grades of wire. 


Handling Open Hearth Oxygen 


B. P. Sarasin and R. Tietig Jr., engineers, A. J. 
Boynton & Co., Chicago. 

Local considerations are of utmost importance in 
correctly designing a storage and distribution system 
to supply oxygen to an open-hearth plant. Certain 
features of design which apply generally to any plant 
are: Sizing of oxygen generating unit, storage fa- 
cilities, and the piping should have as a background 
actual operating conditions. These should indicate 
the average requirements for oxygen and the maxi- 
mum and minimum demand rates. 

Rate of oxygen production will be relatively con- 
stant regardless of the type of generating unit. The 
gas holder finds its application where the demand for 


: Kelly Awards 


First prize of the Kelly award papers was 
given G. S. Mican, division superintendent, roll- 
ing, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., South Works, 
Chicago, for his contribution “Deformation in 
Rolling.” Second prize went to A. J. Fisher, as- 
sistant chief engineer of construction, Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. for his paper on “Fuel 
Oil in the Steel Industry.” 

Third prize was shared jointly by K. N, Bundy 
and P. E. Jordan, Wheeling Steel Corp. for 
their paper on “Water Pollution Control in the 
Steel Industry.” The Kelly award carries prizes 
of $300, $200 and $100, respectively. 


oxygen is relatively constant. The spherical pressure 
vessel can be used to advantage when the demand is 
variable and storage pressure does not exceed 150 
pounds per square inch gage. Where the demand is 
variable, and the storage pressure exceeds this pres- 
sure, then the cylindrical pressure vessels should be 
used. Unless the average demand exceeds approxi- 
mately 300,000 cubic feet an hour the oxygen com- 
pressor should be of the reciprocating type. If the 
demand exceeds that figure then under certain condi- 
tions centrifugal units may be considered. 

Watch Oxygen Handling—Piping should meet the 
plant standards for compressed air lines with the ad- 
ditional feature that combustible thread lubricants, 
gasket materials and packing must not be used. 

Instrumentation and control should be in sufficient 
quantity that manual operation is kept to a minimum 
and that accounting for oxygen usage is provided. 
Warning signals for irregularities in operation also 
should he installed. Oxygen must not be allowed to 
come in contact with any readily combustible mate- 
rial during compression and distribution. 

It is the combination of these features and with 
full consideration of local conditions that form the 
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basis for a correctly designed oxygen storage an 
distribution system. A system designed on such 
basis will result in an adequate supply of oxygen {) 
furnaces with a minimum expenditure for facilitics 
and at a low operating cost. 


Graphite Lubricating Pays Off 


E. S. Glauch, mechanical engineer, Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

Graphite due to its ability to fill in low spots on 
journal and bearing, enables operators to keep equip- 
ment in operation which otherwise would have to be 
shut down for over-haul. 

Graphite lubricates bearings operating at tempera- 
tures which will carbonize oil and greases. Tunne! 
kilns, annealing furnaces and continuous core ovens 
are being lubricated with this product. A vehicle or 
carrier is used which will vaporize without leaving 
carbon residue. 

No Dust Catcher—Graphite supplied in paste form 
is diluted with a thinner and applied to the surface; 
after drying the film provides dry lubrication and 
does not collect and hold dust and dirt. The paste 
is being used on center castings, diaphragms, buffer 
assemblies, etc., and on diesel locomotives where slid- 
ing friction occurs. Railroads use it for lubricating 
switch plates at reported reductions of 50 per cent in 
lubricating costs. 

Graphite mixes readily with oils and greases and 
does not chemically react with other materials. It 
withstands pressures and temperatures beyond the 
range of oils and greases. In most cases it reduces 
power consumption and maintenance costs. 


Combustion Adjustment Speeded 


Joe G. Sparks, Cities Service Oil Co., Chicago. 

The heat prover measures combustion efficienc) 
of any type of furnace using any form of fuel. 
It measures both the percentages of oxygen and the 
unburned hydrocarbons in the fuel gases. These prod- 
ucts of combustion are measured both accurately and 
continuously, and the readings are both instantane- 
ous and continuous. With this information you have 
the percentages of oxygen, combustibles, excess air 
and CO, present in the gases. 

The instrument is portable, complete within itself, 
weighing about 25 pounds. One side is designed to 
measure combustibles, or unburned fuel, which is the 
product of incomplete combustion. The other sec- 
tion of the instrument is used to measure the oxygen 
content of the sample. 

Tests in Two Minutes—The constant speed motor- 
driven pump, hydrogen generator and analyzers form 
an integral part of the instrument, and all opera- 
tions are automatic. Absolute accuracy is insured 
through the use of a unique system of checking in- 
struments. In a test that takes about two minutes, 
laboratory analyzed gas of a known composition is 
fed into the instrument and corrective calibrations 
made if necessary. 

This as well as all other instruments are used [to 
give better product quality control, decrease down 
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New Model CK 
25 hp No. 5 Plain Style 
Milling Machine 


Here’s the "business end”’ 


of a new CK milling machine — the spindle — 


with its new dynamically balanced flywheel and Kearney & Trecker’s famous, 
original, extra-rigid, three-bearing spindle design. Added flywheel momentum 
gives you smoother, more positive cutter drive — the key to Greater Cutting 
Efficiency using modern cutting tools, And you get increased cutter life, too. 
The three-hearing spindle design affords ample support and greater rigidity. 
The heavy duty wide-faced spindle drive gears of forged steel are specially 
processed for longer life and exceptionally smooth, quiet operation. 


A new line of knee-type milling machines 


ES, Kearney & Trecker’s new CK 

milling machines are packed with de- 
sign and operating features that make 
them more productive, more profitable 
for you. 

Spindle-mounted flywheel, broad feed 
and speed ranges and greater horsepower 
with separate motor drives for spindle, 
and feed and rapid traverse, mean you 
get fullest possible benefit from modern 
cutting tools. 

New CK columns give you greater 
rigidity. Compared to former columns, 
they give you 1000 pounds more metal 
in heavier ribbing, in box-type, sponson 
construction to absorb vibration from 
heaviest cutting loads. 


For greater production, these machines 
are equipped with Kearney & Trecker’s 
famous Mono-Level Control that short- 
ens floor-to-floor time, and materially re- 


REPLACEMENT OF OBSOLETE MACHINE TOOLS 
'S AN INVESTMENT THAT MAKES BOTH DOLL ARS AND SENSE 


tober 9, 


19% 


5 


0 


‘VD /e. 
KF ARNEY&TRECKEL 
TMILWAUKI \ \ } 


duces operator fatigue. New, non-glare 
micrometer dials help avoid costly errors 


in reading ... give you a positive lock at 
every setting. 

Automatic flood lubrication in col- 
umn and knee and positive metered 
lubrication to table and saddle, plus 
generously proportioned gears and 
shafts assure you greater machine life. 


Find out for yourself about Kearney & 
Trecker’s new CK line of knee type mill- 
ing machines .. . how they meet every 
demand of modern milling practice . . 
how they can give you greater produc- 
tion at greater profit. 

Sizes are Noa. 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6.. 
Plain and Universal styles. For com- 
plete details, contact your nearest rep- 
resentative or write direct. Kearney 
& Trecker Corp., 6784 W. National 
Ave., Miitwaukee 14, Wisconsin 
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time, increase product volume yield and better effect 
economy of time, material and labor. 


Back Drafting Practice 


Owen R. Rice, metallurgical engineer, Freyn Engi- 
neering Co., Chicago. 

The purpose of back drafting is the complete and 
safe disposal of residually generated gas on a shut- 
down blast furnace, which gas under its own pres- 
sure would otherwise issue dangerously from open- 
ings, or would percolate into the blast system to con- 
stitute an explosion hazard. Likewise, all stove 
valves should be shut when the wind is completely 
off the furnace except the hot blast valves, chimney 
valves, and burner door of the back-draft stove. The 
back-draft gas should be burned in the back-draft 
stove. Back drafting should be conducted whenever 
the wind is completely off the furnace. 

Unburned Gases Dangerous—Back drafting can be 
made hazardous by conducting it improperly; prin- 
cipally by failure to burn the gas. Certain design 
and construction features can contribute to the 
hazard of back-drafting, that is, inadequate chimney 
height, snort valve discharging it to the chimney flue, 
ete. Back drafting properly conducted can be insur- 


ance in case of some human or mechanical failure. 
In a broad sense, back drafting is the means for per- 
mitting the wind to be taken completely off the blast 
furnace in a safe manner. 


Engineers Can Guide Spending 


T. D. Jolly, vice president, Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica, Pittsburgh. 

Average expenditure for materials and fuel re- 
quires 56.6 cents of the American sales dollar. Th: 
percentage controlled by the engineer is harder to 
evaluate, but it is considerable. He also has a larg: 
responsibility in the expenditures made by the pur- 
chasing department. Many purchasing departments 
today are headed by and largely staffed with engi- 
neers. Whatever their branch of training, all work 
toward one goal—proper materials in the proper 
place at the proper time at the proper price. 

Controllers’ Institute found that possibilities for 
reducing costs fall in four general categories: (1) 
Inventory reduction and subsequent control, (2) re- 
duction of production costs, (3) cutting administra- 
tive overhead, and (4) expanding sales. If we ar 
going to do a real job of cost reduction, we might wel! 
invite the controllers department to join in. 


Simple Tool Makes Oddly-Contoured Patterns in 20 Minutes 


RALPH C. Hickernell’s wartime job of building 
oddly-contoured alcohol and water tanks to fit avail- 
able spaces within submarines is responsible for 
the invention of a pattern tool for transition pieces 
that is rapidly becoming the most important product 
of his Meadville, Pa., contract metal shop. 

With the tool, patterns for transition pieces can 
be produced in 15 to 20 minutes, regardless of the 





Drawing board drudgery and slide rule mathematics 
are eliminated by the above simple tool which pro- 
vides patterns for transition pieces in 15 to 20 minutes 
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shape—square to round, rectangular to round, round 
to round, square to rectangular or otherwise. 

Mr. Hickernell, a sheet metal worker and designer, 
got the idea from the ‘target’? method of pattern 
making used at Cramp Shipbuilding Corp. during 
the war. 

Designer’s Nightmare—-Because it is necessary to 
utilize all available space on a submarine, tanks are 
tucked away in strange and wonderous places. The 
necessary drawings and culculations involved in mak- 
ing these oddly-contoured tanks are a designer's 
nightmare and require days of concentrated work. 

With the “target” method, a mock-up of the tank 
is built at the spot it is to occupy. Removed, the 
pattern for the tank could quickly and accurately be 
determined by “rolling” the target over the pattern 
paper, marking all outline points at which it touched. 

Back in his own sheet metal shop after the war, 
Mr. Hickernell considered the possibility of eliminat- 
ing drawing board drudgery and slide rule math- 
ematics on transition pieces through some develop- 
ment of the target method. Obviously, a full-scale 
mock-up would be too time consuming and expensive. 

The New Shortcut—Mr. Hickernell solved the prob- 
lem with his pattern tool. It consists of two “heads” 
into which half-shapes of the top and bottom open- 
ings can be clamped. These heads are then positioned 
for perpendicular height and angular adjustment over 
a simple vertical section drawing of the desired piece. 
The angular adjustment takes care of desired taper. 

With the half-shapes and heads properly positioned 
the tool is “rolled” over a sheet of pattern paper, and 
the paper marked where the heads touch it. This 
setup makes a pattern for half the transition piece. 
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" IMMEDIATE DELIVERY OF WAREHOUSE LOTS! 
e mon rush jobs call for a little tubing in a big hurry, 
. - get in touch with Timken®. Warehouse lots of Tim- 
ken 52100 tubing and Timken “Nickel-Moly” tubing can 
§ be shipped to you within 24 hours after receipt of order. 
These two general purpose steels have good harden- 
k § ability and wear resistance. They'll do 9 out of 10 of your 
e [  hollow-parts jobs. Timken 52100 steel can be heat treated 
a to file hardness and tempered back to any point you 
want. It has through hardenability in moderate sections. 
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In a rush? Two TIMKEN’ steels 
will de 90% of your hollow=-parts jobs! 
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Timken “Nickel-Moly” is a fine-grained, carburizing 
steel that develops exceptional shock-absorbing qualities 
when heat treated. 

You can depend on uniform, high quality in every ship- 
ment, too. The Timken Roller Bearing Company main- 
tains complete, rigid quality control throuzh every step of 
manufacture. For the latest information on available sizes, 
grades and finishes, write for stock lists. The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Steel and Tube Division, Canton 
6, Ohio. Cable address: ‘““TIMROSCO”. 
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. 
OF MEETINGS : 
: 
F SOSSSSSSSSRSSESSSEEHSRSSSSSESESSSESSESSeee te 
Denotes first listing in this column 

TO MEET SPECIFIC os INDIVIDUAL Oct. 9-11, National Academy of Sciences: , 
tumn meeting, General Electric research lab 

oratory, Schenectady, N. Y. Address of 


T R A N % r E ia 9 BR NAS headquarters is 2101 Constitution Ave 
Washington 7, D. C. 


+Oct, 10, Joint Machine Tool Industry Mobiliza 
tion Reserve Group: Meeting with representa 
tives of all branches of machine too] in 
dustry, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Canada 
Chairman of group is Herbert L. Tigges 
Baker Bros., Toledo, O. 


20-TON Oct, 10-12, Society of Industrial Packaging 


and Materials Handling Engineers: 5th an 
nual industrial packaging and materials 
handling exposition, Convention Hall, Phila- 
delphia. Society is located at 20 W. Jack 
son Blvd., Chicago 4. 














Oct, 11, American Iron & Steel Institute: Re- 
gional technical meeting, Hotel William 
Penn. Pittsburgh. Address of institute is 
350 Fifth Ave., New York 1. 





Oct. 11-13, Electrochemical Society:  98t: 
meeting, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. So 
ciety address: 235 W. 102nd St., New York 
25. 

Oct. 11-13, American Society of Civil Engi 
neers: Fall meeting, Chicago. Headquarters 
of society are at 33 W. 39th St., New 


DOUBLE HOPPER : 
BOTTOM DUMP SCALE CAR én tio 


ers’ Association: Meeting, Greenbrier Hotel 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. Association 
| headquarters are in Engineers Bldg., Cleve- 
| land 14. 








Oct. 12-13, Gray Lron Founders’ Society: 22nd 
annual meeting, Netherland Plaza Hotel 
Cincinnati, O. 210 National City-E. Sixth 


120-TON Bldg., Cleveland 14, is location of society 


Oct. 15-17, Conveyor Equipment Manufac- 
turers Association: Meeting, Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. As 
sociation headquarters are at 1129 Vermont 
Ave. N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 





SIDE 
DUMP 


Oct. 16-17, Boston Conference on Distribution 
Hotel Statler, Boston. Sponsored by Bostor 
Chamber of Commerce, 80 Federal St 
Boston 10. 


*+Oct. 16-18, Southwide Chemical Conference 
Meeting, Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. Spor 
sored by American Chemical Society, 60 E 
42nd St., New York 17, and Southern As 
sociation of Science and Industry, Atlanta 
Ga. 


+Oct. 16-19, Society of Automotive Engineers 
Transportation meeting, Hotel Statler, New 
York, Society headquarters are at 29 W 


ORE TRANSFER CAR 39th St., New York 18. 

+OQct. 16-20, National Safety Council: 38th Na 
tional Safety Congress and Exposition, Ch 
cago. Meeting in Stevens, Congress, Morri 
son hotels. Council is located at 425 N 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 


ATLAS BUILDS:—Scale Charging Cars and Ore Transfers; Indicating +Oct, 18-19, National Conference on Industrial 
and Recording Dials for weighing scales; Electric and Storage Battery Hydraulics: Sixth annual meeting, Sherman 
Locomotives; Coal Charging Cars; Door Extractors: Coke Quenching a a ee eer 
Cars: Turntables. search Foundation and seven Chicago tech 


nical societies. Conference director: Otto J 


Maha, Hannifin Corp., 621 S. Kolmer, Ch 
cago 24. 








+Oct, 18-19, Shock & Vibration Symposium: 
Sixteenth meeting, Armour Research Founda 
tion, Chicago. Sponsored by Naval Research 
Laboratory, Washington 25, D. C., 


ATLAS ENGINEERING SERVICE 


+Oct. 18-20, Society of the Plastics Industry 


— 1S ALWAYS AT YOUR SERVICE Annual national conference, New Oceal 
% “_ a ¢ House, Swampscott, Mass, Society head 
et quarters: 295 Madison Ave., New York 17 


ference on_ electronic instrumentation i! 


THE LAS FG CO Oct. 23-25, American Institute of Electrical 
e ® Engineers-Institute of Radio Engineers: Co! 


Pon ag ee ee nucleonics and medicine, Park Sherato! 
; Hotel, New York. AIEE address is 33 W 
39 St., New York 18; IRE is 1 E. 79th St 
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The Power of Competition 


The snap of the ball, the competitive efforts 
of trained men, and suddenly a halfback 
breaks into the clear for a touchdown. 
Rugged competition on the gridiron thrills 
the crowd. More important, it builds strong 
bodies for young men. 

Free competition strengthens industry, too, 


makes it healthy and ready for any emer- 
gency that may threaten our way of life. 
Wisconsin Steel believes in the power of com- 
petition. It has inspired us to increase our 
productive efficiency, and through research 
and quality control, to produce better prod- 
ucts for our customers. 


WISCONSIN STEEL COMPANY, Affiliate of 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


NTERNATIONAL 180 North Michigan Avenue ¢ Chicago 1], Illinois 


HARVESTER 


WISCONSIN STEEL 


October 9, 1950 
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STUART CUTTING FLUIDS 
for HIGHER PRODUCTION 


HIGHER SPEEDS! Greater feeds! Closer tolerances! Better 
finishes! New materials! Automatic operation! Lower costs! 
More production! 

Those are the challenges D. A. Stuart Oil Co. has been 
helping the metal-working industry meet since 1865. And, 
every moment of progress has spotlighted the critical im- 
portance of cutting fluids. You will never get the production 
that is built into modern machine tools without the best 
cutting fluid for the job properly applied. 


A Few Examples 
®@ 150% increase in production on line- 
men’s pliers after applying Stuart Oils on 
four operations. 
@ FEEDS, SPEEDS UPPED 50% on tur- 
ret lathe operation after Stuart's SOLVOL 
was applied. 
@ 285 PIECES ground per wheel dressing 
since applying Stuart's SUPERKOOL 81, 
where only 20 pieces were obtained before. 
Now full automatic operation. 


WRITE FOR “CUTTING FLUID FACTS” 


DA. § Hil co. 


2735-37 S$. Troy St., Chicago 23, Ill. 
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Oct, 23-26, American Institute of Steel Con 
struction: Annual meeting, Shamrock Hote} 
Houston, Tex. Institute address is 101 Park 
Ave., New York 17. 


+Oct. 23-26, Wire Association: Annual cony:n- 
tion, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, \q 
Association is located at 300 Main 
Stamford, Conn. 


Oct. 23-27, American Institute of Electrica) 
Engineers: Fall general meeting, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. Institute offices are at 33 W 
39th St., New York 18. 


Oct, 23-27, National Metal Congress and Expo- 
sition, International Amphitheatre, Chicago, 
sponsored by American Society for Metals, 
Participating society addresses and Chicag; 
headquarters: ASM, 7301 Euclid Ave., Cleve 
land, 3, Palmer House; American Welding 
Society, 29 W. 39 St., New York 18, Hote! 
Sherman; Institute of Metals Division, Amer- 
ican Institute of Mining & Metallurgica! 
Engineers, 29 W. 39th St., New York 1 
Hotel Sheraton; Society for Non-Destructive 
Testing, Skokie, Ill., Morrison Hotel. 


Oct. 24-25, Westinghouse materials handling 
conference, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y 
For further information write Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30 


Oct. 25, American Iron & Steel Institute: 
Regional technical meeting, Hotel Thomas 
Jefferson, Birmingham, Ala. Institute head 
quarters: 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1. 


+Oct. 26-28, Audio Engineering Society: Tec! 
nical sessions and Audio Fair, Hote] New 
Yorker, New York. Society Address: P. 0 
Box F, Oceanside, N. Y. 


+Oct, 27, Malleable Founders’ Society: Wester, 
Sectional Meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicag: 
Address of society: 1800 Union Commerce 
Bldg., Cleveland 14. 


+0ct. 29-31, American Gear Manufacturers As- 
sociation: Semiannual meeting, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Association is _lo- 
cated at Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh 22. 


+0Oct. 29-Nov. 1, National Tool and Die Manu- 
facturers Association: Convention, Hote 
Statler, Cleveland. Headquarters of asso- 
ciation: 1412 Union Commerce Bldg., Cleve 
land 14. 


+0ct. 30-Nov. 1, National Lubricating Grease 
Institute: Meeting, Edgewater Beach Hote 
Chicago, National offices at 4638 Mill Creek 
Parkway, Kansas City 2. 


Oct. 31-Nov. 10, Short course in quality con 
trol by statistical methods, State Universit) 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. Further informa 
tion may be obtained from Lloyd A. Know 
er, co-director, quality control progran 
the university. 


+Nov. 1-2, Porcelain Enamel Institute: 1% 
annual meeting, Greenbrier Hotel, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. Institute head 
quarters, 1010 Vermont Ave. N. W., Wast 
ington 5, D. C. 


+Nov. 1-2, Pennsylvania Society of Training 
Directors: 4th annual conference, Com 
munity Building, Hershey, Pa. Genera! 
chairman: T. G. Newton, Armstrong Cork 
Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


Nov. 1-3, American Society of Body Ensi- 
neers: 5th annual technical convention, Rack- 
ham Memorial Building, Detroit, Headquar 
ters of society at 100 Farnsworth, Detroit 2 


+Nov. 2-3, Society of Automotive Engineers: 
Diesel engine meeting, Hotel Knickerbocker, 
Chicago. Society headquarters are at 29 W 
39th St., New York 18. 


+Nov. 2-3, Third Annual Metals Casting Con- 
ference: Sponsored by Michiana and Centra! 
Indiana Chapters, American Foundrymen’s 
Society. To be held at Purdue University 
Lafayette, Ind. 


+Nov. 2-3, Eighth Annual Conference on X-ray 
and Electron Diffraction: To be held at Mel- 
lon Institute for Industrial Research, Pitts 
burgh 13. 


+Nov. 2-4, Industrial Management Conference: 
Fourth annual meeting, University of Mis 
souri, Columbia, Additional informatior 
from university Office of Public Information 
R00m 102, Building T-3, Columbia, M: 
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Six-Spindle Drilling Machine 


LeMaire Tool & Mfg. Co., 2657 
S. Telegraph Rd., Dearborn, Mich., 

building a two-way horizontal 6- 
spindle drilling machine with four- 
position trunnion for drilling, counter- 
boring and reaming certain automo- 
tive parts, Machine consists of a 
fabricated steel center base which 
supports fixture trunnion and houses 
coolant tank, with two cast iron stand- 





ard end bases, each of which sup- 
ports a No. 5000 twin ram unit for 
driving and feeding 3-spindle head 
mounted on guide bars. 

Trunnion carries four fixtures and 
is manually indexed. Indexing mech- 
anism is interlocked with the hy- 
draulic units in such a way that 
units will not operate if trunnion is 
not properly located with plugging 
bar in place, or if trunnion is in- 
dexed in the wrong direction. Fixtures 
are provided with ample chip clear- 
ance. Part is loaded at first station, 
drilled from both sides at second, 
counterbored from both sides at third 
and reamed from both sides at the 
fourth station. 


Check No. Ll on Reply Card for more Detai's 


It Counts the Revolutions 


Number of counts from the source 
being measured during a _ precisely 
established time interval of 0.6-second 
are totaled by the high speed elec- 
tronic counter tachometer, announced 





by Potter Instrument Co. Inc., 115 
Cutter Mill Rd., Great Neck, N. Y. 
Reading is shown on a direct reading 
four digit electronic counter using 
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New Products and Equipment 


ten neon glow lamps for each digit. 
After each measurement and display 
period, the instrument automatically 
resets and recycles, Display time is 
adjustable over a period of 0.5 to 4 
seconds, or can be set to hold the 
time indefinitely. 

Instrument can be made to meas- 
ure frequencies up to 100,000 cycles 
per second with the accuracy of plus 
or minus one cycle. Unit also includes 
a count rate meter which can be used 
when the unknown frequency source 
is being adjusted. Use may be for 
high speed turbine, engine and mo- 
tor speed measurements. Electromag- 
netic or photoelectric pick-up devices 
for detecting the speed without physi- 
cal contact are available. 


Check No, 2 on Reply Card for more Details 


Floor Type Milling Machine 


Utilizing heavy duty carbide mill- 
ing cutters are 7 and 8-inch floor type 
horizontal boring, drilling and milling 
machines produced by G. A. Gray Co., 





3611 Woodburn Ave., Cincinnati 7, O. 
Offered with 50 and 100 hp spindle 
motors, the machines bore and drill 
with 24 spindle speeds arranged in 
geometric progression up to 600 rpm 
on the 7 and 8-inch diameter spindle. 
Continuous bar feed and traverse up 
to 84 inches is available. 

Two motors permit independent 
feeding of head and column. Pen- 
dant station control features auto- 
matic power clutch shifting and auto- 
matic hydraulic clamping. Spindle 
speeds may be quickly changed with 
the Insto-Shift device. Nonmetallic 
ways insure prolonged accuracy of 
the main guide surfaces of the score- 
free runway and column. The electric 
Woodpecker permits quick power posi- 
tioning of the multi-ton head and 








column to an accuracy of 0.00025- 
inch or less. 


Check No, 3 on Reply Card for more Details 


Induction Heat Removes Pinions 


Stubborn pinions may be removed 
easily and quickly without damage 
if you use an induction pinion heater 





developed by National Electric Coil 
Co., Columbus 16, O. Device generates 
heat within the pinion; the surface 
is not overheated and the pinion may 
be removed with light pressure ap- 
plied by means of either wedges or 
pinion puller. 

Coil is slipped over the pinion and 
connected to the electric power sup- 
plied. It may be used wherever there 
is a source of 440 v, 300 amp, 60 
cycle power. Opening which fits over 
the pinion may be ordered in a va- 
riety of sizes. 


Check No, 4 on Reply Card for more Details 


Cradle for Coils 


Available in several capacities up 
to 15 tons is a line of coil cradles, 
manufactured by E. W. Bliss Co., 
Detroit, Mich. They may be equipped 
with special high friction cast iron 
or formica roll surfaces to minimize 
slippage on out-of-round coils. Rolls 
are mechanically driven through an 
adjustable speed drive. Main gears 





are enclosed and splash lubricated. 
Rotary side guide plates mounted on 
roller bearings are adjusted manual- 
ly. 

Low entrance side of the cradle al- 
lows coils to be rolled onto the rolls 
by gravity from an inclined ramp. 
Release mechanism on the ramp per- 
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ise a special must for the tubing you use 


Must it have greater strength? sturdier walls? 
less weight? be easier handling? take mor 
bending? 

(he tougher your specifications, the greater th: 
chance you'll fill the bill with Bundyweld 
Tubing. It’s double-walled from a single strip; 
ideal for applications from A to Z. 


Just look over those Bundyweld pluses below! 


/T OUSTS OFF THE STRAIN OF BOTH SHIMMIES AND QUIVERS 
/N BRAKE LINES OF TRACTORS AND BUSES AND FLIVVERS. 


Must your tubing part stand up under stress, strain, jolts and 
vibration? Most of today’s cars feature brake lines of Bundyweld, 
finest evidence possible of the high resistance to vibration fatigue 


you can expect in extra-strong Bundyweld. 


ITS A BANTAM IN WEIGHT, WONT LEAK UNDER STRESS, 
OUR DIMENSIONS ARE TRUE AND THERES NO SCALINESS. 


Bundyweld is rolled up tight and brazed through 
360° of wall contact. No possible chance for leaks 
under pressure, inside or out, in beer coils, or 
gas, refrigerant, connector and compressor lines. 
sundyweld’s exclusive beveled edge (see lower 
left) eliminates insice bead, gives uniformly 
pressure-proof tube. 


sund 
to ge 
é out t 
NOTE the exclusive pat- , f8 tubin 
ented Bundyweld beveled wes 
edge, which affords a 
smoother joint, absence 
of bead and less chance 
for any leakage. 


SIZES UP 
TO ¥%”" O.D. 





ad 


First, a single strip of basic metal, rolled twice around into a tube of passed through a furnace. Bonding Bundyweld . . . double-walled and 
coated with a bonding metal, is... uniform thickness, then... metal fuses with basic metal, presto— brazed through 360° of wall contact. 
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WE...LITERALLY... LATERALLY ROLL /7T UP DOUBLE, 
GAIN GREAT EXTRA STRENGTH THAT FREES YOU FROM TROUGLE. 


ITS STURDY AND RUGGED, YET DUCTILE AS WELL, 


FOR SMOOTH FABRICATION /T SURE RINGS THE BELL, 
am 
\ 





Bundyweld can be cut, swaged, 
formed, machined and joined with 
remarkable ease. You get speedier 
fabrication, lower costs. Speaking of 
forming, if you’ve a complicated 
bending problem, send it to Bundy. 
We've helped whip some of the 
toughest bending jobs in the busi- 
ness, with major savings to customers 
as well. 


\n application of double-walled 
Bundyweld has helped many a manu- 
facturer improve design or take 
production short-cuts . . . even in 
instances where the problem didn’t 


thinner walled; faster-heating, faster- 
cooling. [.D. and O.D. are held to 
amazingly close tolerances. 


seem to call for a tubing at all! \ 
Bundyweld is stronger walled, yet 

\ 

~~ 
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$O have your designers and engineers now 


FAN EXTRA-HOT JOB HAS YOUR PLANT IN A STEW, Get someone from Bundy to demonstrate how 


PUT A CALL IN FOR BUNDY AND WATCH US 


Customers praise Bundy service almost as much as 
jundyweld ‘Tubing itself. We'll practically do nip-ups 
to get to your place, talk over that stumper and turn 
out the order in jig time. And there’s hardly a type of 
tubing application, be it in toys or tractors, that some- 
one in our organization hasn’t worked with before! 


Our Monel, or nickel or steel Bundyweld 


CRASH THROUGH. Gives features and savings quite unparalleled 


FREE! ‘The above only hints at all the features 
Bundyweld offers. Why not send for our 20-page 
illustrated booklet and get the full Bundyweld 
story. It may well help spark a major money 
saving Bundyweld use for you. For booklet, or 
for any query on a use of tubing, just call or 
write: Bundy Tubing Company, Detroit 14, Michigan 





Bundyweld Tubing 


DOUBLE-WALLE 


* Chicago 32, Ill: Lapham-Hickey Co., 3333 W. 47th Place 7 


mton & Co, 404 Architects Bldg. a San Francisco 10, Calif.: Pacific Metal H ) c J Aarg W 
@oronto 5, Ontario, Canada: Alloy Metal Sales, Ltd., 881 Bay St. * Bundy weld nickel and Monel tubing is sold by distributors of nickel and nickel alloys in principal cities. 
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D FROM A SINGLE STRIP 


Distributors and Representatives: Cambridge 42, Mass.: Austin-Hastings Co.,!nc., 226 Binney St. @ Chattanooga 2, Tenn.: Peirson-Deakins Co., 823-824 Chattanooga 


Elizabeth, New Jersey: A.B. Murray Co.,Inc., Post Office Box 476 e Philadelphia 3, Penn.: 
s Co., Ltd., 3100 19th St. e Seattle 4, Wash.: Eagle Metals Co., 3628 E. Marginal Way 
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Under modern production conditions, press failure can 
lead to expensive delays or awkward makeshifts in plant 
scheduling. Owners of Clearing presses can plan ahead 
with the knowledge that sound, forward looking design 
and the finest of producticn facilities have been utilized 
in the construction of this equipment. 

The Midwest Body and Manufacturing Division of the 
Electrographic Corporation chose this 350 ton Clearing 
press, with 98 inches between uprights, for forming truck 
channels at their Paris, Ill. plant. They knew that the 
Clearing would be on the job every day. Clearing depend- 
ability assures that press work will be completed according 
to schedule, unhampered by costly interruptions. 

Have a Clearing representative tell you how Clearing 
performance can help you avoid tomorrow’s bottlenecks. 
It costs nothing to consult us about your problems. 


BIEARING PRESSES 


THE WAY TO EFFICIENT MASS PRODUCTION 













mits preloading a number of coils 
at one time, making: efficient use of 
material handling equipment and les- 
sening possibility of shutdown while 
waiting for a coil to be loaded, Mode! 
illustrated has capacity of 10 tons 
and will handle stock 72 inches wide. 
Maximum feeding speed is 100 fpm. 


Check No. 5 on Reply Card for more Details 







































Electric Hoist Trolley 


Designed for attachment to stand- 
ard lug-mounted electric hoists is 
the motor trolley, produced by Indus- 
trial Equipment Co., 315 N. Ada St., 
Chicago 7, Ili. Adjustable to accom- 
modate a wide variety of beam sizes, 
the unit has crown-tread machine 





steel wheels with hardened drivers. 
Each wheel is equipped with double- 
row ball bearings and a removable 
head axle fitted with Alemite grease 
fittings. This 


Trolley is powered by a crane-duty, deve 
high-torque, totally enclosed motor of : 
30-minute, 55-degree rating. Mag- Com 
netic contact panel is equipped with He 
a transformer to reduce voltage in 

your 


the single speed pushbutton control 
circuit. A four-button control station 
operates the single speed trolley and 
hoist motions. 


Check No. 6 on Reply Card for more Details 


Run Nuts with This Tool 


Running of nuts is performed with 
less operator fatigue and increased 
safety with the two air-operated Im- 
pactools, introduced by Ingersoll-Rand 
Co., 11 Broadway, New-York 4, N. Y. 
Size 504 runs nuts up to %-inch bolt 
size, while size 510 is for up to %- 
inch bolt size. Both have a pistol 
grip and are well balanced, Easy-to- 
grip reverse caps are deeply grooved 
for gripping by greasy hands. 

Small but powerful vane type alr 
motors are ample for difficult nut 
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Making laboratory analyses of grinding wheels and abrasive materials 


This is your grinding wheel laboratory 


This is just one corner in the immense research and 
development laboratories of United States Rubber 
Company at Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

Here “U.S.” Abrasive Engineers work to lower 
your grinding wheel costs. They delve into every 


UNITED STATES 


MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION - 
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phase of bonds and abrasives, developing wheels 
that are more economical for snagging castings. 

Their development work has revealed 5,000,000 
possible combinations of size and construction. This 
means that they can produce the exact wheels you 
need for your conditions. 

Take advantage of the “U.S.” grinding wheel 
service. Write to address below. 


MADE ONLY BY 


RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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running jobs, The size 510 tool 
a new model which makes it possi! 
to have one hand free to hold wi 
or pick up the next nut. Size 

is a redesigned tool, 20 per cent m 
powerful and 65 per cent fas 
than the previous model. The lat 








may also be used for step drilling 
to %-inch, reaming up to 9/16-incl 
tapping up to %-inch, and driving 
machine screws up to %-inch. Hol 
sawing, broken stud and cap screw 
removing, masonry drilling and run- 
ning wire brushes are other opera 
tions performed. 


Check No. 7 on Reply Card for more Details 





Rolls Part or Complete Circle 


Various cross_ sections, such 
angles, flats, pipes, rounds, squares 
. R R i N G B 0 N é G a A R S tees and channels, may be rolled int 
part or complete circles with the N 
by Horeburgh z Stote 


@ Here’s why Horsburgh & Scott Herringbone gears are 
quiet and smooth running at all speeds... 1. Sykes type 
where two or more teeth are always in contact. 2. Teeth 


accurately generated on finest gear cutting machines with 


Be : 


correct amount of backlash. 3. End thrust entirely elimi- 
nated. 4. Pitch line absolutely concentric with bore. 
5. Rims, arms and hub extra heavy for pitch of gear. It 
will pay you to try these superb gears. 





THE HORSBURGH ECONO ster ensing machine, 


D REDUCERS : product of Excelsior Tool & Machiné 
Co., 3100 Ridge Ave., East St. Lou's 
Ill. Pushbuttons on the front of t 
machine control forward, reverse ané 
inching movement of rolls and st 
ping and starting. Machine has 4 


GEARS AND SPEE 
« CLEVEL 


A. 
p 14, OHIO, U. > 
5112 HAMILTON AVENUE AN 
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a cyclone was the 
hit of the show! 


Back in ‘35 at the Amphitheatre in Chicago, Lindberg’s 
CYCLONE Furnace was the hit of the show... . 

because it brought to every heat treater a new and better 
way to do his job! The CYCLONE Furnace- 

our first product, was the first practical 100% forced 
convection furnace. It represents a basic improve- 

ment in existing equipment—it has never been 


successfully imitated. 


Through the years we have grown in size and in the 
scope of the products we produce. We will have 

the products of eight divisions on display at this year’s 
show—many of these products representing basic 





improvements in the tools of your trade. 


on display: 

HEAT TREATING FURNACES 
MELTING FURNACES 

HIGH FREQUENCY EQUIPMENT 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 

AIR & HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT 
FABRICATION 





AUTO ACCESSORIES 


Be sure to see our exhibit — Booth # 1204— National Metal Congress, Amphitheatre, Chicago, October 23—27, 1950 











LINDBERG ENGINEERING COMPANY 


2441 W. Hubbard Street ¢ Chicago 12, Illinois 
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capacity of 4 x 2 x 2-inch mild steel 
angles or equivalent. 

A 5 hp, 220-440 v motor powers 
the machine which may be purchased 
with or without shear, The graduated 
adjustment marked from 8 to 96 
inches aids in predetermining the ap- 
proximate diameter of the material 
rolled. An adjustable set screw regu- 
lates the diameter for duplicating cir- 
cles, The reversible machine has 1% 
xX 6%s-inch rolls. 


Check No. 8 on Reply Card for more Details 


Scale Prints Weight 


Combining electronic, electrica] and 
mechanical engineering to read the 
scale dial and convert it to weight- 
printings is the Teleprint, for use 


on Tape-Drive dial scales made by 


Howe Scale Co., Rutland, Vt. Weight 
iS Set up on type wheels for impres- 
sion on a wide variety of tickets and 
forms and single and double roll 
tapes. It is comprised of three units: 
Take-off unit, mounted as a_ part 
of the dial housing; a servo-amplifier; 
and a recorder unit, remotely con- 
nected to the take-off by cable. There 
is no added friction to the dia] me- 
chanism and weighing and printing 
occurs only when the scale is in bal- 
ance. 

Take-off unit is an electronic fol- 
low-up system which tracks a single 
pointer-type electrode mounted on 
the same shaft as the dial indicator. 
This activates and maintains syn- 
chronism with the recorder unit 
through a servo mechanism, repro- 
ducing the dial exactly and setting up 
the recorder to print weight auto- 
matically when scale comes to bal- 
ance. Operator may push the print 
button at any time during the scale 
loading; weight-printing will not be 
made until the scale comes to rest 
and the correct balance is attained. 


Check No. 9 on Reply Card for more Details 
e a fe 


STAMPS ROUND METAL PARTS: 
For stamping round or curved metal 
parts, a new marking device has been 
developed by M. E. Cunningham Co., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Known as PF-20 
periphery stamping fixture, it fea- 
tures a type arrangement which per- 
mits the use of regular straight 
body type for curved marking. 


Check No, 10 on Reply Card for more Details 


COMBINATION BURNER: Heat re- 
leases up to 750,000 Btu per cubic 
foot of combustion volume can be ob- 
tained with the high thermal release 
burner announced by Bloom Engi- 
neering Co. Inc., Pittsburgh 33, Pa. 
This combination oil and gas unit for 
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all furnaces requiring high tempera- 
tures and intense transfer of heat 
to materials, has a turndown ratio 
of greater than 10 to 1 that enables 
low input for holding purposes. 


Check No. 11 op Reply Card for more Details 


SIX-INCH GRINDER: Model 142, a 
6-inch, portable grinder, made by 
Skilsaw Inc., Chicago 30, Ill., is rec- 
ommended for grinding heavy cast- 
ings, wire brushing or buffing and 
polishing metal surfaces. It prepares 
welding surfaces and grinds down 
weld beads, cuts off pins, bolts, studs 
and rivets. Grinder may also be used 
to remove heavy rust, scale and 
paint. 


Check No. 12 on Reply Card for more Details 


COLLECTS METAL DUST: A self- 
contained, portable unit for use 
wherever disposal of metal dust is 
essential is introduced by Delta Pow- 
er Tool Division, Rockwell Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. Its openings are 
located so that it can be attached to 
all types of abrasive units. A pow- 
erful fan sucks both fine and coarse 
dust and small particles through an 
air filter. 


Check No, 13 on Reply Card for more Details 


FLOW CONTROLLER: A new auto- 
matic flow controller that provides 
lower maintenance with higher ac- 
curacy and fast response is an- 
nounced by Penn Industrial Instru- 
ment Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. Flow 
rate is measured by the Magna clutch 
flow meter which utilizes a friction- 
less magnetic coupling between the 
float and the pen and control mech- 
anism. 


Check No. 14 on Reply Card for more Details 


CLEANS ANYWHERE: Designated 
as Hoffco-Vac No. 50, a new, port- 
able cleaner is available from U. S. 
Hoffman Machinery Corp., New York, 
ie 
powered by a 4 cycle, single cylin- 
der, air cooled engine rated at 6.9 
hp. Unit is equipped with a flame 
arrestor type muffler. V-belt drive 
connects with a multistage centrif- 


For gasoline operation, it is 


ugal exhauster. 


Check No. 15 on Reply Card for more Details 


BORING HEAD: No. 3-50 boring 
head, made by Everede Tool Co., 
Chicago 39, Ill., is 3 11/16 inches in 
diameter and has a maximum bor- 
ing capacity of 4% inches. It is for 
use in popular size vertical mills, jig 
boring machines and turret lathes. 


Check No. 16 on Reply Card for more Details 


HEATING TANK: D. C. Cooper Co., 
Chicago, Ill., introduces a line of new 





electric wax heating tanks suita | 
for heating wax, rust preventives, 
grease and similar compounds. E 
tric heating elements are placed 
prevent exposure to liquids, and ¢ 
uniform temperature through 
without scorching or overheating 
compounds. 


Check No, 17 on Reply Card for more Details 


THAWS ICE: An improved typ: 
Melt, ice and snow melting chemi: 
is announced by Chem Industrial ( 
Cleveland 14, O. It is now availab| 
in minute pellets and is applied 
sprinkling sparingly over ice or snow 
surfaces. If used at the start ot 
snow or sleet storm, the chemical v 
melt subsequent snow falls 


Check No. 18 on Reply Card for more Details 


CONTROL VALVES: A new line of 
Flo-Set speed control valves for air 
water or oil control is introduced 

Hanna Engineering Works, Chicago 
22, Ill. They are available in thre: 
sizes, 144, °¢ and 14-inch, with microm- 
eter graduations for precision speed 
control of low pressure cylinders. A 
fourth valve, the %4-inch Jr., is de- 
signed for use with tubing and does 
not include micrometer adjustments 


Check No, 19 on Reply Card for more Details 


GIVES SOUND CASTINGS: Thermit 
riser compound, designed to assur‘ 
sound castings by promoting prope! 
directional solidification, reduce sp¢ 
ial casting design and save foundry 
metal, is offered by Meta! & Thermit 
Corp., New York 17, N. Y. Mixtures 
are available for cast iron, mild steel 
and various stainless steels. 


Check No. 20 on Reply Card for more Details 


MICROMETER DEPTH GAGES: 
No. 449 micrometer depth gage, in- 
troduced by L. S. Starrett Co., Athol 
Mass., has blade-type rods approxi- 
mately 0.045-inch thick by ‘%-inch 
wide. Blade turns under friction so 
it can be positioned at any angle rela- 
tive to the base and in actual use [0! 
depth measurements, it does not turn, 
but moves perpendicularly only. Gagt 
is available in two sizes providing 
bases either 21% or 4 inches long. 


Check No. 21 on Reply Card for more Details 
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FOR MORE INFORMATION 


on the new products and equipment 
in this section, fill in a card. 
It will receive prompt attention. 
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FINISHED STEEL product prices are moving $91.55 a year ago. Pig iron averages also are 














































































ipward. At least 13 producers, including sev- unchanged with No. 2 foundry, $48.79, basic, ‘ov 
tails eral larger interests, last week effected advances $47.72, and malleable, $49.20. Scrap prices held TSU} 

on one or more products. Steady expansion in steady in all consuming districts last week, the I 

the list of those makers revising schedules is composite on steelmaking grades holding at $41. 
cal expected from here on, though industry-wide, . 

Co. across-the-board changes are not thought likely ALLOCATIONS—F ormal priority plans are 
bl until the pending wage question is nearer set- shaping up but the steelmakers do not antici- 
a tlement. Conspicuously absent from the cur- pate a heavy additional volume of rated ton- 
" rent list of those raising prices are units of the nage for rolling before yearend. Priorities, how- 
Pe U. S. Steel Corp. ever, will intensify the stringency in supply. 
vill ; ae Allowing for reasonable lead time, rated orders 
PRICES—Under pressure of steadily rising for military and atomic energy agencies will 

costs the steelmakers are finding it necessary not likely come in for scheduling much before 
tails to make selective upward adjustments in sched- December. Civilian emergency requirements, in- 

ules. Higher nonferrous metal and alloy costs volving particularly freight cars, may run con- 
of were reflected in some of the product advances siderably heavier and cut deeply into supplies 
air last week which included galvanized pipe and of important products for civilian consumption, 
by wire products, carbon plates, sheets and strip, necessitating considerable rescheduling of ship- 
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ago and high tensile and alloy steels. Increases ments. It is estimated plate and heavy sheet re- | 
ret varied, but in general ranged from $3 to $12 per quirements of the railroad and petroleum in- 
ym- ton. Producers effecting increases included: dustries will run around 263,000 tons monthly. 
eed Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh Steel A voluntary allocation program covering these 

A Co., Follansbee Steel Corp., Niles Rolling Mill needs is being set up by industry task forces 
de- Co., Sharon Steel Corp., Granite City Steel Co., for possible formal application within a few 
loes Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Mercer Tube weeks. Meanwhile, producers are giving prefer- 
nts & Mfg. Co., Pollak Steel Co., Inland Steel Co., ence to such requirements as well as military 

T recte , : y re . : . 

Northwestern Steel & Wire, Keystone Steel & needs, though they are guarding against dupli- 
tails cs : =e ‘ arr ’ . * 

Wire and Timken Roller Bearing Co. The re- cation of tonnage placement by consumers 

cent advance of $3 per ton on pig iron appears among the various sellers. 
mit firmly established although several producers 

. c LL; re ; ~ « od 
ure continue to quote the old schedule. New method PRODUCTION—Steelmaking operations ar 
per of quoting tin plate, involving adjustments in booming along at record pace. Last week the 
yec- the base price and extras is under consideration. national ingot rate advanced 12 point to 101.5 
dry per cent of capacity. Tonnage output is great- 
mit COMPOSITES—STrEEL’s weighted index on fin- est ever recorded, exceeding 1,952,000 net tons. 
iii ished steel advanced to 157.28 last week from District rates last week were: Pittsburgh, 102 
iad 156.99, reflecting increases by several Pittsburgh per cent, up 1 point; Chicago, 104, up 1 point: 

area producers on a number of products. A year Wheeling, 99.5, up 1.5 points; Cleveland, 100, up 

ago this index stood at 152.52. Since the past 2; St. Louis, 94, up 2; Cincinnati, 103, down 4: 
tails week’s price increases fell within the range of Western, 103, off 2 points. Unchanged were 

prices previously used in computing STEEL’s eastern Pennsylvania at 99, Youngstown, 106, 

ES: arithmetical composite on finished steel, that Buffalo, 104, Birmingham, 100, New England, | 
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capacity of 4 x 2 x 2-inch mild steel 
angles or equivalent. 

A 5 hp, 220-440 v motor powers 
the machine which may be purchased 
with or without shear, The graduated 
adjustment marked from 8 to 96 
inches aids in predetermining the ap- 
proximate diameter of the material 
rolled. An adjustable set screw regu- 
lates the diameter for duplicating cir- 
cles, The reversible machine has 1% 
X 6%-inch rolls. 


Check No. 8 on Reply Card for more Details 


Scale Prints Weight 


Combining electronic, electrica] and 
mechanical engineering to read the 
scale dial and convert it to weight- 
printings is the Teleprint, for use 
on Tape-Drive dial scales made by 
Howe Scale Co., Rutland, Vt. Weight 
iS set up on type wheels for impres- 
sion on a wide variety of tickets and 
forms and single and double roll 
tapes. It is comprised of three units: 
Take-off unit, mounted as a 
of the dial housing; 
and a 


part 
a servo-amplifier; 
unit, remotely con- 
nected to the take-off by cable. There 
is no added friction to the dia] me- 
chanism and weighing and printing 
occurs only when the scale is in bal- 
ance. 

Take-off unit is an electronic fol- 
low-up system which tracks a single 
pointer-type mounted on 
the same shaft as the dial indicator. 


recorder 


electrode 


This activates and maintains syn- 
chronism with the recorder’ unit 
through a servo mechanism, repro- 


ducing the dial exactly and setting up 
the recorder to print weight auto- 
scale bal- 
ance. Operator may push the print 
button at any time during the scale 
loading; weight-printing not be 
rest 
balance is attained 


matically when comes to 


will 


until] the scale comes to 


and the correct 


made 


Check No, 9 on Reply Card for more Details 
x e cs 


STAMPS ROUND METAL PARTS: 
For stamping round or curved metal 
parts, a new marking device has been 
developed by M. E. Cunningham Co., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Known as PF-20 
periphery stamping fixture, it fea- 
tures a type arrangement which per- 
mits the use of regular straight 
body type for curved marking. 


Check No. 10 on Reply Card for more Details 


COMBINATION BURNER: Heat re- 
leases up to 750,000 Btu per cubic 
foot of combustion volume can be ob- 
tained with the high thermal release 
burner announced by Bloom Engi- 
neering Co. Inc., Pittsburgh 33, Pa. 
This combination oil and gas unit for 
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all furnaces requiring high tempera- 
tures and intense transfer of heat 
to materials, has a turndown ratio 
of greater than 10 to 1 that enables 


low input for holding purposes. 


Check No. 11 on Reply Card for more Details 


SIX-INCH GRINDER: Model 142, a 
6-inch, portable grinder, made by 
Skilsaw Inc., Chicago 30, Ill, is rec- 
ommended for grinding heavy cast- 
ings, wire brushing or buffing and 
polishing metal surfaces. It prepares 
welding surfaces and grinds down 
weld beads, cuts off pins, bolts, studs 
and rivets. Grinder may also be used 
to remove heavy rust, scale and 
paint. 


Check No. 12 on Reply Card for more Details 


COLLECTS METAL DUST: A self- 
contained, portable unit for use 
wherever disposal of metal dust is 


essential is introduced by Delta Pow- 
er Tool Division, Rockwell Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. Its openings are 
located so that it can be attached to 
all types of abrasive units. A pow- 
erful fan sucks both fine and coarse 
dust and small particles through an 
air filter. 


Check No. 13 on Reply Card for more Details 


FLOW CONTROLLER: A new auto- 
matic flow controller that provides 
lower maintenance with higher ac- 
curacy and fast response is an- 
nounced by Penn Industrial Instru- 
ment Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. Flow 
rate is measured by the Magna clutch 
flow meter which utilizes a friction- 
less magnetic coupling between the 
float and the pen and control mech- 
anism. 


Check No, 14 on Reply Card for more Details 


CLEANS ANYWHERE: Designated 
as Hoffco-Vac No. 50, a new, port- 
able cleaner is available from U. S. 
Hoffman Machinery Corp., New York, 
N. Y. For gasoline operation, it is 
powered by a 4 cycle, single cylin- 
der, air cooled engine rated at 6.9 
hp. Unit is equipped with a flame 
arrestor type muffler. V-belt drive 
connects with a multistage centrif- 
ugal exhauster. 


Check No. 15 on Reply Card for more Details 


BORING HEAD: No. 3-50 boring 
head, made by Everede Tool Co., 
Chicago 39, Ill., is 3 11/16 inches in 


diameter and has a maximum bor- 
ing capacity of 4% inches. It is for 


use in popular size vertical mills, jig 
boring machines and turret lathes. 


Check No. 16 on Reply Card for more Details 


HEATING TANK: D. C. Cooper Co., 
Chicago, Ill., introduces a line of new 











electric wax heating tanks suital 
for heating wax, rust preventives, 
grease and similar compounds. E\} 
tric heating elements are placed 
prevent exposure to liquids, and gi 
uniform temperature through: 
without scorching or overheating 
compounds. 






Check No. 17 on Reply Card for more Deta 


THAWS ICE: An improved type 
Melt, ice and snow melting chemic: 
is announced by Chem Industrial C 
Cleveland 14, O. It is now availab 
in minute pellets and is applied | 
sprinkling sparingly over ice or sn 
surfaces. If used at the start of 
snow or sleet storm, the chemical w 
melt subsequent snow falls. 


Check No. 18 on Reply Card for more Details 


CONTROL VALVES: A new line of 
Flo-Set speed control valves for ai! 
water or oil control is introduced by 
Hanna Engineering Works, Chicag 
22, Ill. They are available in thr 
sizes, 4, 34 and 14-inch, with microm- 
eter graduations for precision speed 
control of low pressure cylinders. A 
fourth valve, the 4-inch Jr., is de- 
signed for use with tubing and does 
not include micrometer adjustments 


Check No. 19 on Reply Card for more Details 


GIVES SOUND CASTINGS: Thermit 
riser compound, designed to assur‘ 
sound castings by promoting prope! 
directional solidification, reduce spec- 
ial casting design and save foundry 
metal, is offered by Meta! & Thermit 
Corp., New York 17, N. Y. Mixtures 
are available for cast iron, mild steel 
and various stainless steels. 


Check No. 20 on Reply Card for more Details 


MICROMETER DEPTH GAGES: 
No. 449 micrometer depth gage, in- 
troduced by L. S. Starrett Co., Athol 
Mass., has blade-type rods approx! 
mately 0.045-inch thick by '%-in¢ h 
wide. Blade turns under friction so 
it can be positioned at any angle rela- 
tive to the base and in actual use fo! 
depth measurements, it does not turn, 
but moves perpendicularly only. Gage 
is available in two sizes providing 
bases either 21% or 4 inches long. 


Check No, 21 on Reply Card for more Details 
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FINISHED STEEL product prices are moving 
upward. At least 13 producers, including sev- 
eral larger interests, last week effected advances 
on one or more products. Steady expansion in 
the list of those makers revising schedules is 
expected from here on, though industry-wide, 
across-the-board changes are not thought likely 
until the pending wage question is nearer set- 
tlement. Conspicuously absent from the cur- 
rent list of those raising prices are units of the 


U. S. Steel Corp. 


PRICES—Under pressure of steadily rising 
costs the steelmakers are finding it necessary 
to make selective upward adjustments in sched- 
ules. Higher nonferrous metal and alloy costs 
were reflected in some of the product advances 
last week which included galvanized pipe and 
wire products, carbon plates, sheets and strip, 
and high tensile and alloy steels. Increases 
varied, but in general ranged from $3 to $12 per 
ton. Producers effecting increases included: 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh Steel 
Co., Follansbee Steel Corp., Niles Rolling Mill 
Co., Sharon Steel Corp., Granite City Steel Co., 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Mercer Tube 
& Mfg. Co., Pollak Steel Co., Inland Steel Co., 
Northwestern Steel & Wire, Keystone Steel & 
Wire and Timken Roller Bearing Co. The re- 
cent advance of $3 per ton on pig iron appears 
firmly established although several producers 
continue to quote the old schedule. New method 
of quoting tin plate, involving adjustments in 
the base price and extras is under consideration. 


COMPOSITES—STEEL’s weighted index on fin- 
ished steel advanced to 157.28 last week from 
156.99, reflecting increases by several Pittsburgh 
area producers on a number of products. A year 
ago this index stood at 152.52. Since the past 
week’s price increases fell within the range of 
prices previously used in computing STEEL’s 
arithmetical composite on finished steel, that 
index held unchanged at $94.50, compared with 





$91.55 a year ago. Pig iron averages also are 
unchanged with No. 2 foundry, $48.79, basic, 
$47.72, and malleable, $49.20. Scrap prices held 
steady in all consuming districts last week, the 
composite on steelmaking grades holding at $41. 


ALLOCATIONS—fFormal priority plans 
shaping up but the steelmakers do not antici- 
pate a heavy additional volume of rated ton- 
nage for rolling before yearend. Priorities, how- 
ever, will intensify the stringency in supply. 
Allowing for reasonable lead time, rated orders 
for military and atomic energy agencies will 
not likely come in for scheduling much before 
December. Civilian emergency requirements, in- 
volving particularly freight cars, may run con- 
siderably heavier and cut deeply into supplies 
of important products for civilian consumption, 
necessitating considerable rescheduling of ship- 
ments. It is estimated plate and heavy sheet re- 
quirements of the railroad and petroleum in- 
dustries will run around 263,000 tons monthly. 
A voluntary allocation program covering these 
needs is being set up by industry task forces 
for possible formal application within a few 
weeks. Meanwhile, producers are giving prefer- 
ence to such requirements as well as military 
needs, though they are guarding against dupli- 
cation of tonnage placement by consumers 
among the various sellers. 


PRODUCTION— Steelmaking 
booming along at record pace. Last week the 
national ingot rate advanced 14 point to 101.5 
per cent of capacity. Tonnage output is great- 
est ever recorded, exceeding 1,952,000 net tons. 
District rates last week were: Pittsburgh, 102 
per cent, up 1 point; Chicago, 104, up 1 point: 
Wheeling, 99.5, up 1.5 points; Cleveland, 100, up 


are 


operations are 


2: St. Louis, 94, up 2; Cincinnati, 103, down 4; 
Western, 103, off 2 points. Unchanged were 
eastern Pennsylvania at 99, Youngstown, 106, 


Buffalo, 104, Birmingham, 100, 
82, and Detroit, 106 per cent. 


New England, 
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AnITHMETICAL PRICE Composites. 
NT 


Steelmaking Scrap, 
average 


composite based on 
exception 
galvanized sheets and hot-rolled strip. 


composites 





Pi itts (NT)$63.00 


PIG mon, Gress Ton 
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No 


SCRAP, Gross Ton 
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Coke, Net Ton 
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Composite Market Averages 


Month 


Ago 


156.99 
4.253 
$94.50 
46.85 
15.97 


47. 


41.08 
shipments 
prices of the following 14 representative products during 
shapes, 


plate, 
strip 


scrap composite based on average prices of No 
Chicago and Philadelphia 


Comparison of Prices 


in cents per pound except 
Delivered prices based on nearest production point 


FINISHED MATERIALS 
Month 
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Pig lron 


For key to producing companies, turn next page 


Minimum delivered prices do not include 3% federal tax 


PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
No. 2 Malle 
Basic Foundry able 





Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ................ $48.00 $48.50 $49.00 
Brooklyn,N.Y.,del. SS salta~ ca awn owe 52.79 53.29 
Newark,del, ...... TVrereerys 50.63 §1.13 51.63 
Te eee 50.39 50.89 51.39 

Birmingham District 

AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ........... 45.38 45.88 

Birmingham R2 iehigeeslses a) — ee 45.88 

I Ds cue ca.cbeaas cans 45.38 45.58 

Woodward,Ala, W15 ............. 45.38 45.88 
EE EE Oe re ‘ans 52.58 

Buffalo District 

ie | ee .. 49.00 49.50 50.00 

TOmewmeeeaN.Y., Wid .«.cecoces 49.00 49.50 50.00 

N. Tomawanda,N.Y., TO ....d.c000% * 49.50 50.00 
OY Se ee 58.76 59.20 
Rochester,N.Y.,del. San an~ehs hans ae 52.13 52.63 
Syracuse,N.Y.,del. icvkeectdeeeds  MEe 53.08 53.58 

Chicago District 

EO, Gin Seawapwccucees ve ts 49.00 49.50 49.50 

Gary.imé. ¢3 ... chic S Mie wa aa tata 46.50 

IndianaHarbor, Ind. 1-2 iisreseces’ Maree er 46.50 

ORL EEL, WORE a cscwcscstecs 49.00 19.50 49.50 

So,Chieage, i. Yi ....... ree sesac Mee 49.50 49.50 

So.Chicago, Ill. CB ...cccrcecs 46.00 “he 
Milwaukee,del. .......... , 47.89 48.39 48.39 
Muskegon, Mich.,del. ....... Sane cues 51.98 51.98 

Cleveland District 

So! URS EARS eae 46.00 46.50 46.50 

Cleveland R2 ...... stele eae 49.00 49.50 49.50 
Akron, del. from Cleve. sgien ae 51.89 51.89 

eo eee téscewes Wetee , ss 

Duluth I-3 ..... ABA Bod Rar al Re A sik sh 49.50 

Erie,Pa, I-3 . the His aa 49.00 49.50 49.50 

Everett,Mass. El ...... se ‘ : 52.25 52.75 

Fontana,Calif. Kil ........c0++-+- 52,00 52.50 

Geneva,Utah Gl Perey wee 16.50 
Seattle, Tacoma,W ash. ee wakes .s 54.20 
Portland,Oreg., del. gS eck wine : 54.20 
LosAngeles,SanFrancisco, del. .. 53. 70 54.20 iG 

GraniteCity,Il M10 . <a <tla een we 51.40 51.90 
St.Louis,del. (inc. tax) ........ 51.65 52.15 52.65 

ROMER AGE, a wikis hs wie n0-ce'es-o0) 1 GU 46.50 cae 

LoneStar,Tex. L6 ee ~« 45.00 *45.50 45.50 

Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..... 47.00 47.50 47.50 

Pittsburgh District 

NevilleIsland,Pa. P6 ........ : . 19.50 49.50 
Pitts.,N.&S. sides, Ambridge, 

ae ee ; -_ 50.69 50.69 
McKeesRocks,del. . ee 10.45 50.45 
Lawrenceville, Home estes 1d, 

McKeesport, Monaca,del panes 50.94 50.94 
io | a cee we : 51.40 51.40 

grackenridge,del. ins Shatin a oh Gh ace ‘ 1.63 51.63 

Bessemer,Pa. C3 . . 46.00 ; 16.50 

Clairton, Rankin,So Duquesne, Pa 3 46.00 

McKeesport,Pa, N3 . ‘etna Mee ! 

Sharpsville,Pa. S6 . cee eee ; ; ; 49.50 

Steelton,Pa. B2 ..... awe ... 48.00 418.50 49.00 

Steubenville,O. W10 .............. 46.00 : 

Swedeland,Pa. A3 ..... rere me 50.50 51.00 

po a rere TET ree 49.50 49.50 
Cincinnati,del, —- ‘ oe ae eens See 54.51 a 

poe er ere 51.00 51.50 52.00 

Youngstown District 

PEERED, ER ec aaknceecasqe : 49.00 49.50 49.50 

Youngstown CS. ..cccccse 16.00 ; ca 

ROUMPHIOWN Th 6 scvccteves . 49.00 419.50 49.50 
Mansfield,O.,del. 50.26 53.76 3.76 


Low phos, southern grade 


PIG IRON DIFFERENTIALS 








50. 01 


47.00 
48.89 


47. 0( 


52.3! 


47 00 


50.00 


51,50 


Silicon: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.25% Si over base grade, 1.7 


Phosphorus : Deduct 38 cents per ton for P content of 0.70% and over 
Manganese: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.50% manganese over 1 


or portion thereof. 


Nickel: Under 0.50% no extra; 0.50-0.74%, incl., add $2 per ton ar 


each additional 0.25%, add $1 per ton. 


BLAST FURNACE SIVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
(Base 6.00-6.50°% silicon; add $1.50 for each 0.5% Si) 
Jackson,O. G2, J1 
3uffalo H1 


ELECTRIC FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
(Base 14.01-14.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.5% Si to 18% 
each 0.5% Mn over 1%; $1 for 0.045% max. P) 


NiagaraFalis,N.Y. P15 


Keokuk,Iowa, Openhearth & Fdry, frt. allowed K2. 
Keokuk,Iowa, OH & Fdry., 12% Ib. piglets, frt. allowed K2 
Wenatchee,Wash., OH & Fdry., frt. allowed K2 


CHARCOAL PIG IRON, Gross Ton 


(Low phos. semi-cold blast; differential charged for silicon 


base grade; also for hard chilling iron Nos, 5 & 6) 


Lyles,Tenn. T3 


LOW PHOSPHOROUS PIG. IRON, Oren — 


Cleveland, intermediate, A7 
Steelton,Pa. B2 


Philadelphia delivere d 


Troy,N.Y. R2 


ove! 





Alab 
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LosAnge 
Munhall 
Seattle 
So.Chica 
So.Duqu 
So.SanF 


Bethlehe 
Buffalo 

Canton, (C 
Conshoh¢ 
Detroit | 
Fontana, 
Gary,Ind 
Houston, 
Ind. Hark 
Johnstow 
Lackawa 
LosAngel 
Massillor 
Midland, 
Munhall, 
Sharon,P 
So.Chica; 
So. Duque 
Warren,C 
Youngsto 
ROUNDS, 

Canton,O 
Cleveland 
i Fontana, 
Gary, Ind. 
Ind. Harb: 
Massillon 
So Chicag 
0.Duque 
SHEETS Bs 
Fontana, ( 
SKELP 
Aliquippa 
Mun! hall.F 
N Varren.O 
Y oungstor 
WIRE ROD 
ama 


Buffalo 


5 
i@vel 











STEEL 



























Semifinished and Finished Steel Products 


Mill prices as reported to STEEL Oct. 5, 1950; cents per pound except as otherwise noted. Changes shown in italics. 


INGOTS, Carbon, Forging (NT) 
Detroit RT ......+...$50.00 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....76.00 
Munhall,Pa. C3 ...... 50.00 
INGOTS, Alloy (NT) 
Ttroit BEF) oes noc cee. $51.00 
Fontana,Calif. Ki ....77.00 
Houston,Tex, SS ......59.00 
Midiand,Pa. C18 ...... 51.00 
Munhall,Pa. C3 ....... 51.00 
So.Duquesne,Pa. C3 ..51.00 
BILLETS, BLOOMS & Slabs 
Carbon, Rerolling (NT) 
Bessemer,Pa. C3 ....$53. ro 


Clairton,Pa. C3 ...... 53.0 

Conshohocken,Pa. A3 . .62. 00 
Bosley, Ala, TA ..ccees 53.00 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 53.00 
Fontana,Calif, Kl ....72.00 
Gary, ERG, CE ncccwccce 53.00 


Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....53.00 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..53.00 
Munhali,Pa. C3 ....... 53.00 
So.Chicago,Ill. C3 ...53.00 
So,Duquesne,Pa, C3 ...53.00 


Carbon, Forging (NT) 


Bessemer,Pa. C3 ..... $63.00 
WTO TED ic cccccsccce 63.00 
COmtOn.©, TB «cer cces 63.00 
Cmte FR CS is cscces 63.00 
Cleveland RG ...cecces 63.00 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3...68.00 
EE vaaassevesas 66.00 


Ensley,Ala. T2 ........63.00 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ..... 63.00 


Fontana,Calif. K1 ...82.00 
SS Ee ere 63.00 
Geneva,Utah Gl ..... 63.00 


Houston,Tex, S5 ......71.00 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ...63.00 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....63.00 
Lackawanna,N.Y, B2...63.00 
LosAngeles B3 ..... -- -82.00 
Munhall,Pa, C3 ....... 63.00 
SEE an 6ex sa nna 82.00 
So.Chicago C3,R2,W14.63.00 
So.Duquesne,Pa. C3 ..63.00 
So.SanFrancisco B3 ...82.00 


Alloy (NT) 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ....$66.00 
Buffalo R2 .. -.. -66.00 
Canton,O. R2, T7 . .. .66.00 
Conshohocken,Pa, A3..70.00 
oo 3 ae 66.00 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....85.00 
Genesee. CS cccsecss 66.00 
ney mae hag BB ane ce sths 00 

Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ...66.00 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 ....66.00 
Lackawanna,N.Y,. B2..66.00 
LosAngeles B3 ........86.00 
Massilion,O. R2 ....... 66.00 
Midland.Pa,. C18 ..... 66.00 
Munhall,Pa. C3 ......66.00 
Sharon, oS: ae . 66.00 

So.Chicago C3,R2,W14.66.00 

So.Duquesne,Pa, C3 ..66.00 
Warren,O, CLT «cece ce 06.00 





Youngstown Y1 ...... 66.00 
ROUNDS, SEAMLESS TUBE (NT) 
Ceoten.0; RQ ..sace 76.00 
Cleveland R2 ........ 76.00 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....100.00 
AeA OB tceccees 76.00 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ...76.00 
Massillon,O, R2 ...... 76.00 


8o.Chicago,I1]l. R2 ....76.00 
So.Duquesne,Pa. C3 ...76.00 


SHEETS BARS (NT) 
Fontana,Calif, K1 ....$86.00 
SKELP 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 3.25 
Munhall,Pa. C3 ...... 3.15 
Watven.O, BS. sci .3.15 
Youngstown C3, R2 ....3.15 
WIRE RODS 

Alabs amaCity, Ala. R2 ..3.85 
Buffalo a) eee 3.85 


Cleveland AT ccccsccce cbeO0 
Donora,Pa, AZ ........3.85 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 ......3.85 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ..... 4.60 
Houston,Tex. S5 ...... 4.25 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ...3.85 
nstown,Pa, B2 ....3.85 











Oe ces sa nee 3.85 
Lo ee ee 4.65 
equa.Colo. C10 ....4.10 
sen,Pa. P7 4.05 






nawanda,N.Y. B11.3.85 
‘sburg,Calif, C11 ...4.50 
smouth,O. P12 ....3.85 
ebiing.N.J. RS .....3.95 
nicago, Ml, R2 ,..... 3.85 
wsPoint,Md. B2..3.95 
g.1.(1) NS ....38.85 













Code numbers following mill 


Carbon Steel Stand. Shapes 
AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 ..3.40 
Aliquippa,Pa, J5 
Bessemer,Ala, T2 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 
Clairton,Pa. C3 


Geneva,Utah Gl 


Johnstown,Pa, B2 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 .. 
Lackawanna,N.Y, B2 
LosAngeles B3 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 


Portland,Oreg. O04 


So.SanFrancisco B3 
Torrance,Calif. C11 
Weirton,W.Va, W6 


-S., L. A. Saas. Shapes 
J5 5.1 


Bethlehem,Pa. (14) 


Geneva, Utah Gi bind 


Lackawanna, N.Y. (14)B2. 


So.SanFrancisco B3 


Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 


> ie © A. Wide aed 
Bethlehem, i, Se > eee 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 


SHEET STEEL PILING 


Lackawanna,N.Y._ 


sean High: Streng 


o . 
e 
ae 


Conshohocken, "Pa, A3) 2 
Ecorse, Mich. G5 .... 


Geneva,Utah Gl 


isininin nin 


ao 


Munhall,Pa. C3 


te 69 Gs G3 te O3 tO be Wes 
TAAAAARATS EN 


on 


3 
SparrowsPoint, Md. 


Ceuwn 


in OH Hn OE 


> 
S 


PLATES, Open-Hearth Alloy 
¥- V oe -4.50 


Conshohocken, Pa. 


SparrowsPoint,Md. B2.. 


Conshohocken,Pa. A3 


PLATES (Universal Mill) 
Kl - 


PLATES, Carbon A.R. 


points indicate producing company; key on next two pages. 


PLATES, Carbon Steel 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..3.50 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 3.50 
Ashland,Ky.(15) Al0 ..; 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 .. 
Clairton,Pa. CB ..cace 
Claymont,Del, W16 os 
Cleveland J5 R2 ...... K 
Coatesville,Pa. L7 ... 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 


Pa By ft) 
Ecorse,Mich. GS ...... .75 
Paeirmee,Ala. TS ...s<. 3.50 
Fontana,Calif. Kl ..... 10 
Cary Teg, CS ic wcccsscs 50 


o 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

3 

GraniteCity, Ill. Gt ¢ 

Geneva,Utah Gl ia 3 

Harrisburg,Pa, C5 4 
Houston,Tex. S5 ..... 3.90 

Ind. Harbor,Ind, I-2, Y1..3 

Johnstown,Pa, B2 3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


Lackawanna,N.Y. B2- 50 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 . 4.30 
Munhall,Pa. C3 ...... 3.50 


Pitteburen FG .ccccccces 
Seattle B3 gueewewn 

Sharon,Pa. S3 E 
So.Chicago,1ll. C3, W14.3 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..3. 
Steubenville,O. W10 ....3 
Were, TS sscevsas 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....3. 
Youngstown C3, R2, Y1. 


PLATES, Wrought Iron 
Economy,Pa, B14 


PLATES, Ingot Iron 
Ashland,c.1.(15) A10 
Ashland,Icl(15) A10 
Cleveland,cl R2 
Warren,O.cl R2 


BARS, Hot-Rolled Carbon 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 3 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ... 3 
Alton,I(1) Li ESS 
Atlanta,Ga, All ........3.60 

3 

3 

3 


co) 
n 


ie ie Co 
te 
uo 


Bessemer,Ala, T2 ..... 
Buffaio R2 awai 
Capton,O. i aevn es 
Clairton,Pa. Cs 
Cleveland R2 .... 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 3 
Emeryville,Calif. 4 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 3 
Fontana,Calif. K1 4 
Gary,Ind. C3 3 
Houston,Tex. S5 ......3 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.3 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....3 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....4. 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3.45 

3 

4 

3 

4 

3 

4 

4 





LosAngeles B3 

Milton,Pa. B6 tate on 
Minnequa,Colo, C10 
Niles,Calif. Pi mF 
N.Tonawanda,N.Y, B11.3. 
Pittsburg,Calif, C11 
Pitteburan JR .cccccscds 
Portland,Oreg. O4 ....4.2 
Seattle B3, N14 ...... , 
So.Chicago C3, R2, W14.3 
So. Duquesne,Pa. C3 3 
S.SanFran.,Cal. B3 4 
Seruwerg,O, FE .ccce dO 
Torrance,Calif. Cl1 ....4. 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 3 
Youngstown C3, R2 3 


BAR SIZE ANGLES; S. SHAPES 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......3.45 


Po Sg Garey eer ere 3.60 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 ....3.45 


Lackawanna,N.Y, B2 3.45 
Niles,Calif, Pl err. ty 
Pittsburgh(23) J5 ....3.45 
Portland,Oreg. O4 <a eae 
SanFrancisco S7 ...... 4.00 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....3.45 


BAR SIZE ANGLES; H.R.CARBON 


Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ...... 3.65 
BARS, Hot-Rolled Alloy 

Bethlehem,Pa, B2 ..... 3.95 
ct ae > eee 3.95 
Canton,O. R2, T7 rer 
Clairton,Pa. C3 ........ 3.95 


Ecorse,Mich, G5 ......4. 
Fontana,Calif. Kl .....4.95 
Gary,Ind. C3 eee steced 
Houston,Tex. S5 ......4.35 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2, Y1.3 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....3 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....4. 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3.95 
LosAngeles B3 ..... 5 
Massillon,O. R2 3 
Midland,Pa. C18 ......3. 
So.Chicago C3, R2, W14.3 
So.Duquesne,Pa. C3 ...3.95 
Struthers,O. Y1 ......3.95 
Werretta.. Cl. ic cscescs 3.95 
Youngstown C3 ....... 3.95 








BAR SHAPES, a Rolled ire 


Clairton,Pa. C3 
Fontana,C site. K1 
Gary,ind. C3 ; 
Youngstown C 


BARS & SMALL "SHAPES, H. R., 
High-Strength Low- a ‘a 


Aliquippa,Pa. JS 
Atlanta All 
3essemer,Ala T2 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 
Clairton,Pa. C3 . 
Cleveland R2 .. 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 


Fontana,Calif. Kl 


Gary,Ind, C3 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, 


Johnstown,Pa. B2 


Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 


LosAngeles B3 
Pittsburgh J5 

So. Duquesne,Pa. C3 
So.SanFrancisco B3 
Struthers,O. pes 
Youngstown C 


BARS, Cold- Finished Carbon 


Aliquippa,Pa. Ko 
Ambridge,Pa. W 18 


BeaverFalls,Pa. M12,R2 


Buffalo B5 
Camden,N.J. P13 
Carnegie,Pa. C1: 
Chicago W18 . 
Cleveland A7, C20 
Detroit P17 ; 
Donora,Pa. A7 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 
Elyria,O. WS 


FranklinPark I. "N5 


Gary,Ind. R2 on 
Hammond,Ind. L2, 
Hartford,Conn. R 
Harvey,lll. BS 
LosAngeles R2 , 
Mansfield,Mass. B5 


Massillon,O. R2, R8§ 


Midland,Pa. C18 


Monaca,Pa. S17 ..ccee 


Newark,N.J. W18 
Plymouth,Mich. P5 
Pittsburgh J5 





Putnam,Conn. W18 


Readville,Mass. C14 
St.Louis,Mo. M5 
So.Chicago, Il]. W14 


SpringCity,Pa.(5) K3 


Struthers,O. Y1 


Waukegan,Ill. A7 


Youngstown F3, Y1 


BARS, Cold-Finished Alloy 


Aliquippa, Pa. 
Ambridge Pa wis 





3eaverF 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 
Buffalo BS 
Canton,O. R2, T7 
Carnegie,Pa. C12 
Chicago W118 
Cleveland A7, C20 
Detroit P17 
Donora,Pa. A7 
Slyria,O. WS 
Gary,Ind. R2 


Hammnod,Ind. L2, 3 


Hartford,Conn. R2 
Harvey, Ill. 35 


Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 


Manstield.Mass. B5 


Massillon,O. R2, R8 


Midland, Pa. C18 
Monaca,Pa. S17 
Newark,N.J. W41S 
Plymouth,Mich. P5 


So.Chicago,I]l. R2, W14 


Struthers,O. Y1 
Warren,O. C17 
Waukegan, Ill. AT 
Worcester, Mass 7 
Youngstown F3, Y1 
RAIL STEEL BARS 





“ortWorth 
Huntnegtn, W.Va. ( 
Marion,O.(3 PII 
1e,111.(3) R2 
Williamsport(3) S19 
BARS, Wrought Iron 
Economy,Pa.(S.R.) 





Economy,Pa.(D.R.)B14 11 


Economy (Staybolt)B 
Dover,N.J.(Staybolt 

Dover(Eng.Bolt) U1 
Dover(Wret.Iron) U 
McK.Rks.(S.R.) L5 
McK.Rks.(D.R.) L5 


ee ene ae ae 


2a. M12 





BARS, Reinforcing (Fabricators) 


\lapamaCity,Ala. R2 
Alton,111(6) Li 
Atlanta All 

Buffalo R2 
Cleveland R2 
Emeryville,Calif J7 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 . 
Fontana,Calif K1 
Gary,Ind. C3 . 
Houston, Tex 85 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 . 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
LosAngeles B3 
Milton,Pa. B6 . 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Niles,Calif. P1 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
Pittsburgh J5 
SandSprings,Okla S5 
Seattle B3, N14 
So.Chicago,Ill. R2 
So. Duquesne,Pa. C3 
So.SanFrancisco B3 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 
Struthers,O. Y1 
Torrance,Calif. Cll 
Youngstown C3, R2 


BARS, Reinforcing 


(Fabricated; to Consumers 


Huntington,W.Va. W7 
Johnstown, 4-1” B2 
LosAngeles B3 
Marion,O. Pil 
Seattle B3, N14 
So.SanFrancisco B3 
SparrowsPt 4-1” B2 
Williamsport,Pa. S19 
SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Steel 
(18 gage one Roeser 
AlabamaCity, R2 
Ashlan d Ky (8) “A10 
Butler,Pa. A10 
Cleveland J5,-R2 .... 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 
Detroit Ml 
Ecorse, Mich.(8) G5 
Fairfield, Ala as wée 
Fontana,Calif. K1 
Gary,Ind. C3 = 
GramnteCuy lll. GF 


Ind. Harbor,Ind. ,I-2, 
Irvin,Pa. C3 ‘ 
Lackawnna,N.Y. B2 
Munhall,Pa. C3 
Niles.O. N12 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll 
Pittsburgh J5 





Torrance,Calif. Cll 
Warren.O. R2 ; 
Weirton,W.Va Ww6 
Youngstown C3, Y1 


SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Carbon 
Steel 9 gage -_ Fara * 


AlabamaC 

Dover,O > ae 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 
Mansfield,O E6 
Niles,O. N12 
Torrance.Calif. C11 


SHEETS, H-R (14 ga., 


High-strength — Alloy 


peace J5, 


Yonshohocken ong A3 
meen Mict G5 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Fontana,Calif Kl 


Gary,Ind. C3 ° 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 
Irvin,Pa. C3 


SparrowsPoint(36) B2 
Warren,O R2 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 
Youngstown, C3 
Younestocen, YI 
SHEETS, Cold-Rolled 


High- a — Alloy — 


Cleveland — 





Ecorse, Mic} as 
} i i.calif K1 
Gar = 
Irvi C3 
La na(37 B2 
Pit 35 
Spa nt(38 t 
9 r oO R2 
TW Ua si 
WV W6 
Y Y7 
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MARKET PRICES 














MARKET PRICES 





SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Steel 






(Commercial Quality) 
Butler,Pa, Al0 . . 4.10 
Cleveland J5, R2 .4.10 
Ecorse,Mich, GS ....... 4.30 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 . . 4.10 
Follansbee, W.Va. F “a ..5.10 
Fontana,Calif. Kl ..5.00 
Gary,Ind. C3 . -4.10 
Granite / G4 4.50 
Ind. Harbor. Ind. 1-2, Y1.4.10 
Irvin,Pa. C3 .. os ne ceted® 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..4.10 
Middiletown,O. A10 - -4.10 
Pittsburg,Calif. C1il . 5.05 
Pittsburgh J5 ..........4.10 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..4.10 
Steubenville,O. W10 . 4.10 
Warren,O. RZ .........410 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 .4.10 
Youngstown Y1 .4.10 
SHEETS, Galv'd No. 10 Steel 
AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 4.40 
Ashland,Ky. (8) Al0 ...4.40 
Canton.O. RZ ..c.ecs 4.40 
Delphos,O. N16 ........ 5.40 
Dover,O. R1 errs 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 .......4.40 
— Ind Cc 23 4.40 

Cit G4 5.10 
Ind. Hi arbor. ind. I-2 4.40 
~~ tbeonaing ae. «ess 4.40 
Kokomo, Ind. C16 ..... 4.50 
MartinsFerry, O. W10 ...4.40 

‘) NI 2 5 sy 
Mov Calif. Cil ....5.15 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..4.40 
Steubenville,O. W10 4.40 
Torrance,Calif, Cll ....5.15 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 4.40 
SHEETS, Galvanized No. 10, 


High-Strength Low Alloy 
Irvin,Pa. C3 .... -- 6.7% 
SparrowsPoi nt(39) ‘B2 . 6.75 


SHEETS, “ewe Steel 


Canton,O. R2. 4.95 
Irvin,Pa C3. ; wee 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ......5.05 
\ GO. Ki 6.05 
SHEETS, a Steel No. 10 
Butler,Pa. Al -4.65 


Middletown x aio’ a 


SHEETS, Electro ere 

Cleveland R2 (28) a ».25 
pemen,O. BRS (3B) n.nccce 5 25 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 .....5.10 


SHEETS, Zinc Alloy 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ....5.05 


SHEETS, Long Terne, Steel 
(Commercial Quality) 


BeechBottom,W.Va. W10 4.80 
Gary,Ind. C3 ° . 4.80 
Mansfield,O E6 4.80 
Middletown,O. A10 .4.80 
Weirtor W.Va we. ..4.80 


Jb 
T2 


Aliquippa,Pa, 
Fairfield, Al 
Gary,Ind C3 ‘ ; 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 . 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 


, Yl 
Si Saree 
ee See 
Pittsburg.C alif > 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 


Weirton,W.Va. W6 
Yorkville,O. W10 


COILS (Cut Lengths '/.¢ lower) 
Brackenridge. Pa. A4 
GraniwteCiuy! G 
Ind Harbor. Ind. 

Mansfield,O. EG 
Niles,O. NI2 

Vv andergrift, Pa. "C3. 

Warren,O. R2 ..... 
Zanesville,O. A10 


2 


Coils (Cut Lengths Voc lower) 
Transformer Grade 
Brackenridge,Pa. A4 
Vandergrift,Pa. C3 ... 


Warren,O. R2. 
Zanesville,O. A10 


H.R. or C.R. COILS AND 


Butler,Pa. A10 
Vandergrift,Pa. 


(C.R.) 
C3 





TIN PLATE, Electrolytic (Base Box) 


SHEETS, SILICON, H.R. or C.R.(22 Ga.) 


BeechBottom W10 (cut sanenayad 


(cut lengths - 


SHEETS, SILICON (22 Ga. Base) 


BeechBottom W410 (cut a s) 9.30 


CUT LENGTHS, SILICON (22 Ga.) 


SHEETS, Long Terne, nage lron 
Middietown,O, Al0 .....5.20 


ROOFING SHORT TERNES 
(Package; 8 Ib coated) 
Gary,Ind. C3 Pe A 
Yorkville,O, Ww 10 


MANUFACTURING TERNES 
(Special Coated) 





Fairfield,Ala. T2 . $6.4 45 
Gary,Ind. C3 - 6.35 
SeCi AR. CB cs 0cccvvessQee 
SparrowsPoint, Md, B2 ..6.45 
Yorkville,O. W10 -6.35 


SHEETS, Lt. Coated epee: 6 |b 
Yorkville,O. W10 ... .$7.05 


SHEETS, Mfg. weendn 8 Ib 


Gary, Ind. C3 . $8.10 
Warren,O, R2 . -8.10 
Yorkville,O. W 10 .8.10 
BLUED STOCK, 29 Ga. 
Yorkville,O. W10 . .6.00 
Follansbee,W Va Fe 5.70 
SHEETS, Culvert Cu Cu 
No. Alloy Fe 
Ashland Al0 ».20 . 
Canton,O., R2 ... 5.25 5.70 
Fairfield,Ala. T2. 5.20 5.45 
Gary C3. 5.20 5.45 
IndianaHarbor I-2 2 5.20 5.45 
Irvin,Pa. C3 .... 5.20 5.45 
Kokomo C16 .... 5.40 as 
MartinsFy,O. W10 5.20 5.45 
Pittsburg,Cal. Cll 5.95 
SparrowsPt. B2.. 5.20 
Torrance,Cal. Cll 5.95 
SHEETS, Culvert, No. 16 
Corrugated Ingot Iron 
Ashland,Ky. Al0O ......5.45 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 .......5.45 


SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron 
18 Gage and Heavier 
Ashland(8) Al0 .... 3.60 

Cc leveland RZ ..........3.95 

Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 3.60 

Wwersen, ©: BS «cc ccce ccs 

SHEETS, ‘et — Ingo! Iron 

Cleveland R2 . 4.70 

Middletown,O. A10 4.60 

Warren,O. R2 4.70 


SHEETS, Galvanized Ingot Iron 


No. 10 flat 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 .4.65 
oo Oe: revere yl 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 .4.80 


SHEETS, ZINCGRIP Ingot Iron 


Butler,Pa, Al10 . .4.90 
Middletown,O. A10 * “90 
SHEETS, Wrought Iron 

An'l Galv. 


Apollo,Pa, B14..12.00 15.50 
SHEETS, Drum Body 





Pittsburg,Calif, C11 .4.05 
Torrance,Calif. Cll -4.05 
SHEETS, ALRREZED 
Butler,Pa. Alt ome 
SHEETS, Well aie 
Fontana,Calif. K1 4.80 
0.25 lb O.50 lb 0.75 lb 
$6.35 $6.60 $6.85 
6.45 6.7¢ 6.95 
6.35 6.60 6.85 
6.55 6.8 7.0% 
6.35 6.60 6.85 
6.35 } 6.85 
6.35 6.85 
7.10 7.60 
6.45 6.95 
6.35 6.85 
6.35 6.85 
Arma- Elec- Dyna- 
Field ture tric Motor mo 
6.70 7.95 8.75 
7.20 8.45 9.25 
6.40 6.70 (34) 5 
5.90 6.20 6.70 7.95 8.75 
i 6.70 7.20 8.45 9.25 
6.40 6.70 7.20 8.45 9.25 
6.70 7.20 8.45 9.25 
72 65 58 52 
9.85 10.55 11.35 
9.80 10.35 11.05 
9.80 10.35 11.05 11.85 
9.80 + : 3 
9.80 10.35 11.05 11.85 
T-100 T-90 1-80 T-73 
Tre sense SG20 324.70 
12.35 13.20 14.20 14.70 


TIN PLATE, American 1.25 1.50 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Carbon 
















COKE (Base Box) Ib Ib = Ala. City, Ala.(27) R2.. Anderson,Ind.(40) G6 
Aliquippa JS .$7.30 $7.50 Alton,I1.(1) Li ....... Berea,O. C7 ... 
Fairfield,Ala, T2. 7.40 7.60 Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 Bridgeprt,Conn. (10) $1 
Gary C3 ... : one 7.50 Atlanta All , 3. Butler,Pa. A10 
Ind. Harbor 1-2 7.30 7.50 Bessemer,Ala. T2. wsee+-d-20 Cleveland A7, J5 
Irvin,Pa. C3 730 7.50 Bridgeprt,Conn.(10) 815.3.5 Dearborn,Mich, D3 
Pitts.Cal, Cll ... 8.05 8.25 Buffalo(27) R2 .. 3 Detroit D2 
Sp.Pt.,Md. B2 ... 7.40 7.60 Butler,Pa. A10 3 Detroit Ml 
Warren R2 .-. 7.30 7.50 Carnegie,Pa. S18 .... 3 Dover,0O.(40) G6 
Weirton W6 ..... 7.30 7.50 Conshohocken,Pa, A3 3.50 Ecorse,Mich. G5 
Yorkville,O. W10. 7.30 7.50 Detroit M1 4.05 } insbee, W Va ie 

Ecorse,Mich. G5 .3.45 Fontana,Calif. K1 

CANMAKING BLACK PLATE Fairfield,Ala. T2 .. 3.25 FranklinPark,Ill, T6 

(Base Box) Fontana,Calif. Kl . 4.40 Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 

a,Pa. Ji 5.69 Gary,Ind. C3 ..+.3-25 Lackawanna,N.Y, B2 
PaiieldAla, T2 ....,.98.10 Houston, Tex. $5 3.65 LosAngeles C1 .. 
Gary.Ind. C3 ..........5.69 19d.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.3 25 Mattapan,Mass, T6 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 .....: 5.89 KansasCity,Mo.(9) S5 ..3.85 Middletown, O. A10 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, ¥1.5.60 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3.25 New Britain(10) S15 
Irvin,Pa. C3 ..... xt nape" LosAngeles B3 .......«.. 4.00 NewCastle,Pa. B4 
Niles,O. R2 .....5.60 Milton,Pa. Bé . 3.50 NewCastle,Pa.(40) E5 
Pubes Celt, Cll... 655 = neem. ClO ... 228 Neweeven,Com. Ds 
SparrowsPoint,Md, B2..5.70 NewBritain(10) S15 .3.50 NewHaven,Conn, A7 
Warren,O. R2 .........5.60 N.Tonawanda,N. ¥ B1i1.3.25 NewYork W3 .... 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 .....5.60 Posen ot gga 4.00 Pawtucket, R L R3 
, oe y Re tiverdale,Ill, J Sonica 3.25 Pawtucket t (21) 
Yorkville,O. W10 ......5.60 SanFrancisco S7 ..4.00 Riverdale,Ill 
Seattle 22 7 > om - 

HOLLOWARE ENAMELING ee as 4.25 sa Y. 
Follansbee, W.Va. Fi ...5.30 80-SanFrancisco B3_....4.00 Trenton .(13) R 
Gary,Ind. C3 ..........5.30 SParrowsPoint,Md. B2 25 Wal Yonn 
GraniteCity,lll. G4 . 5.50 en Cll 4.00 Ws arren To 

’ Sarhor , m9 arren,O 4 3725 War 
ae ae eee een. Vs. F we 1. W 
Viles.O "R? ; "*“- =. WestLeechburg,Pa H Y I g, 

Youngstown C3, Y1 Youngstown Y1 


SparrowsP oint,Md. B2 ..5.40 











Warren,O. R2 . ; 5.30 STRIP, Cold-Rolled, 
Yorkville,O. W10 ......5.30 eiiene Ooms Alloy Steel "High-Strength Low-Alloy 

' Carnegie,Pa. S18 9.59 Cleveland AZ, JS 
SHEETS, Enameling Iron (Giguteeh Ae eq Dover,O. G6 
Ashland,Ky.(8) Al0 ...4.40 Povero G6 sq Ecorse,Mich. G 
Cleveland R2 4.40 ontana Calif. K1 ree Fontana,Calif. K1 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 4.70 trarrison.N J. C12 og xj Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
Gary,Ind. C3 -4.40 NewBritn.Conn.(10) $15.950 ° n J s 
GraniteCity GF 5.10 Pawtucket. R Li i N8..959 SparrowsPoint,Md, B 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. 1-2 ....4.40 Pawtucket R1.(12) NS. 989 Warren,O. R2 
Irvin,Pa. C3 . ere Fe CURR gh) piaaaieadie yy Weirton,W.Va, We 
Middletown,O. A10 4.40 " ‘en Youngstown Y1 
Youngstown Y1 $.40 f 50 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled, 
High-Strength Low- seipte 
Atlanta(9) All : 5.10 
Bessemer, Ala. 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..4.95 
Ecorse, Mich, 
Fairfield, Ala. 
Font 
Gary,Ind. C3 : . -4.98 
Ind. Harb., Ind. : 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..4 


LosAngeles(25) B3 .. 5. 71 


\ 


So.SanFrancisco( 2% 
SparrowsPoi 
Warren,O R 
Weirton, W V: a 
Youngstown C 





STRIP, Electro Galvanized 


\ W6 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled Ingot 


Veirt 
Iron vv € 
Warrer > 


0, R2 1.75 Youngstown C8 


- ee $.95 0.81- 


OSC 


0.61 
0.80C 1} 


0.41- 
0.60C 


0.26- 
0.40C 


STRIP, Cold-Finished 


GE 5 15 Spring Steel (Annealed 
0 ns<0 ick con 
ROA.CEL Bl oc. ce cc SiGe chpestege 


I-2, Y1..4.95 





n,Pa. § 





4 
°° 4 
_W6 re 
Y1 1.95 





STRIP, Hot- Rolled kaye : 


pana 





peek Hot- Rolled 


A 


farrer 


(Temp 
Ingot fron 
and,Ky.(8) Alt 


Spring Steel 


©. Be . , 3.8 








Key to Producing Companies 





Braeburn Alloy Steel 
1 Buffalo Bolt Cc y 
4A. M. Byers C { 
Cold Rolled St 


Calumet Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner C 

3 Carnegie-Illinoi 

‘4 Carpenter Steel C 

5 Central Iron & St 
Barium Steel Cor 

C7 Cleve.Cold. Roll. MillsC F6 | M Tubs robe I 

C8 Cold Metal Products ¢ 1 rene’ tee ) | 

C9 Colonial Steel C 

Cc re) do Fuel & Iror 


























120 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled Carbon 
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MARKET 


2 a oe 





T ot ee HOOP 
Cee. AN ss cewes 3 

nie Il. 

Pa. S3 
gstown C3 ........ 


wike, MB poring, High Carbon 
The) a | ee 5.90 
wean) id. ‘90 
snville, IIL. (1) K4 ..5.90 
OTS 2 > SI re 
5.90 
90 
5.90 





ria,Q. Si 
f stown,Pa. 
Angeles B3 
vuury,Mass. (12) 


B2 


N6. 6.20 















essen,Pa. P7, P16..5.90 

mer,Mass. W12 .....6.20 

I ,Calif, C11 6.85 

f tsmouth, o; Fiz .. 5.90 

eb 05 6.20 

R< ‘ 90 

i B2. .6.00 

rs,O, ».90 

N.J Aj 6.20 

keg lll AZT « 6.90 

amsport,Pa. B2 6.00 

ester A7,J4,T6,W12.6.20 

‘ester,Mass. N6 » 6.20 
WIRE, Cold-Rolled Flat 

jerson,Ind G6 





Buffalo W12 
( eland AZ . oof 
fandavilis Ind, MS8.. 
er,QO, G6 
J 1,0 Sli 
no, Ind C16 ) 
I nPark,! T6 ». 70 
n,O RS 
t P | ‘ 
\ Pa } 
I Ket, R.I. (12 N 5. Of 
é N.J 6 
W ester AT, Teé Wi2 6 


WIRE, Fine and Weaving 
8- 











in. Coils) 
B mville,Il.(1) K4 8.45 
Buffalo N12 15 
Chicago V13 15 

land A7 ‘ 8.45 
( wfordsville,Ind MS8..8.45 
Fostoria,O S1 . 8.45 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 .8.45 
K ymo,Ind, C16 8.45 
M nessen Pa. Pie 8.45 
Pe 75 
P 8.45 
} \ 
es @ 45 
v I 8.75 
WIRE, Tire Bead 
Bartonville, Ill. 1 K4..1 
Monessen,Pa. P16 . 10.80 

° J. Ri 0.8 


e.] { 
naked 
I 
, - 
( 1 
I 
\I Wi 
( P] 
1 
nt. M t 
Y] 
B2 
c 
\ t 
] ( 
I & ( 
¢ x 
t VW 
‘ y 
j 
el ¢ 
‘ ( 
re ¢ 
el & ‘ 
R ( 
t & ( 
NT ¢ 
\ { 
e € 
Ve 
x & Steel ¢ 











WIRE, 
Low-Carbon 

AlabamaCity, Ala. DS 6pm 

Aliquippa,Pa 

Atlanta 


oh ae ee 
Alton,U1L(1) Li 


















Manufacturers Bright, 


4. 
00s 
4. 
Bartonville, Il. sg K4 ..4.50 
SUETAIG WAS nv a0 cio cees 4.50 
Chicago W13 Nie RP IRE 4.50 
Cleveland A7, C20, R2..4.50 
Crawfordsville,Ind. MS. .4.60 
DOnOTE FE. AT. wecees 4.50 
DORN AT. <% - «4.50 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 . 4.50 
Fostoria,O.(24) Sl . 4.85 
Houston S§S5 ; . .4.90 
onnsto wn, Pa B2 .4.50 
f 4 4.50 
y . 85 9.10 
Kokomo, Ind, C16 .. 4.60 
LosAngeles B3 “ere 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 4.75 
Monessen,Pa. P7 ee 
Newark, 6-Sga. I-1] 5.15 
No. Tonawanda B11 £.50 
Palmer, Mass. W12 ...4.80 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ....5.45 
Portsmouth,O. P12 ~» 4.50 
tankin,Pa AT 4.50 
So.Chicago,Iil. R2 4.50 
So.SanFrancisco C10 45 
SparrowsPoint,Md B2. .4.60 
Sterling,I1.(1) N15 1.50 
~-ababeepcig Y1 : 4.50 
: 5 45 
4.50 
1.80 
4.95 
WIRE, gl ee 
Aliquippa,Pa 5 
5) 
. 5 
) 
6.50 
So 
bo 
6.50 
WIRE, Galv'd ACSR for Cores 
Roebling,N.J I 8.45 
wsP h B2 $.25 
Mild Imp 
Plow Plow Plow 
: 8 05 Q 
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| é ( 
pp 
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ee] ¢ 
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~ : 
tx 
£ 
w 
~ l¢ 
F teel C 














WIRE, Merchant Quality 
(6 to 8 gage) An'ld 


AlabamaC ity R2 .5.35 
1 iguipt /¢ é “ 
Atlantis ‘All 45 
Bartonville(19) K4 5.35 


Buffalo(31) W12. 4 
Cleveland AZ ... 5.35 
Crawfordsvil. MS. 5 
Donora A7 c 


Duluth A7 
Fairfield T2 
louston, Tex S5 


Johnstown B2 

Joliet, Ill, A7 ‘ 
KansasCy.Mo. S5 
Kokomo C16 
LosAngeles 
Minnequa C 
Vonessen P7 





Galv. 


5.60 
N 
5.70 
5.60 
5.60 
5.70 
5.60 
5.60 
5.60 
6.00 
5.60 
5.60 
6.20 


5.70 





W12. 4.80 

C11 6.30 6.55 
P12 5 ) 7,60 
4 60 
R2 35 60 
Cc ) } ia ? 
B2 to 0 

ler / \] \ 
Str ( Y1 3 60 

‘or Cal. Cll € 

Worcester 7 .65 5.90 
An'ld Galv 
Stone Stone 
<4 SO 1 0 

80 71 
sf 1] 0 
iO 11.40 

80 11 
0 11.30 

10.1 Ei.¢ 

1 en 11° 

» 11 
W k L 7 SO 11.30 


WIRE, Barbed 


























——————— 
WOVEN song 9-152 Ga. Col. NAILS & STAPLES, a Cel 
ee Ala. R2 116 To dealers & Mirs._ 106 
ia.City_Ala 17-18ga.R2 198 AlabamaCity,“ se 
f ! j ; 1? / l y ~ 
Atlanta . 118 ’ 6 | 
Bartonvil 1 K4 116 A oe | 
Crawfordsville,I M8 118 , 1 
Donora,Pa A7 11¢ 
Duluth A7 11¢ 106 
i Fey . 06 
- 106 
x 7 14 
< 14 
. j nstown,t 6 | 
it, KansasCity,3 
91 K ! ( 3 
= Wir { 
- | 
P 116 - ) . pass 
Port P oO | 
So.Cr | t g Rar 7 gh 
Sterling, Il 1 So.C! ve | 
steri Ll Sy 9 
BALE TIES, Single Loop Col a | 
At i 14 i 
A ’ NAILS & STAPLES, Non-Stock 
( rd le { l r 4 
: s ‘es B 
J € I ] ] ad T 
AXLES 
i NAILS, Cut (100 |b * 
Toh Pp To dealers (33 
JOINT BARS X 
Fairf TIE PLATES 
STANDARD TRACK SPIKES 
CK BOLT T 
RAILS Ste 
TOOL STEEL 





GQ 1950 





MARKET PRICES 





STANDARD PIPE, T. & C. BOLTS, NUTS STAINLESS STEEL METAL POWDERS 














BUTTWELD arload Discounts from List, % —_ 
Size List Pounds anglaeane Galvanized _ CARRIAGE, MACHINE BOLTS 
Inches Per Ft Per Ft A B Se D E F (F’.0.b dwe r 
% 5.5¢ 0.24 36.5 34.5 33.5 5.5 3.5 ».5 per cent 
M% 6.0 0.42 33.5 31.5 30.5 5.5 3.5 6.5 Ase 
% 6.0 0.57 29.0 27.0 26.0 0.5 +41.5 2.5 6 it 5 
wy 8.5 0.85 40.5 38.5 39.5 21.0 19.0 20.0 
% 11.5 113 43.5 41.5 425 25.0 23.0 24.0 & 
1 17.0 1.68 46.0 44.0 45.0 28.0 26.0 27.0 sir ! 
1% 23.0 2.28 465 44.5 45.5 28.5 26.5 27.5 Longe 
1% 27.5 2.73 47.0 45.0 46.0 29.0 27.0 28.0 d 
2 37.0 3.68 47.5 45.5 46.5 29.5 27.5 28.5 y bolt 
2% # £58.5 5.82 48.0 46.0 47.0 30.0 28.0 29.0 6 in, and 
3 76.5 7.62 48.0 46.0 47.0 30.0 28.0 29.0 ver ¢ 
Column A: Etna, Pa. N2; Monaca, Pa. P9; Sharon, Pa R ed Ne 
M6; Butler, Pa. %-%”, F6; Benwood, W. Va., 1% per 
centage points lower on”, 2 points lower on 4%”, 3 points Plow 
lower on %”, W10. Wheatland, Pa., 2 points lower on 4%” Step, Eleva 


through %”, W9. Following make %” and larger: Lorain 
O. N.3; Youngstown, plus 43% on 3%” and 4”, R2; Youngs- 
town Y1; Aliquippa, Pa. J5. Fontana, Calif. K1 quotes 11 
points lower on %” and larger continuous weld and 31% - 
on 3%” and 4”. NUTS 


Columns B & E: Sparrows Point, Md. B2 H.P. & C.I g 
Columns C & F: Indiana Harbor, Ind., %” through 3”, Square 
Y-1; Alton, Ill. (Lorain, O., base) L1 %-in, and 
Column D Monaca, Pa. quotes 1 pt lower on ys-in. & 3 
through 3”, P9; Sharon, Pa. M6, quotes 2% pts. lower or s-in.-1 I 
¥%”, 1% pts lower on %” and 3% pts lower on ” through 1% ir id 
3”; Butler, Pa. %” through %” F6; Benwood, W. Va. W10 H.P. Hex 
except 3% pts lower on \”, 2}! pts lower on \% 3 %-in. & é 
pts lower on %”, 2% lower on %”, 3% lower on \%, 1% f,-in. & 
1% and 2”, 3 lower on 2% and 3”, and 4 lower on 1 4-in.-1 
Wheatland, Pa., except 2 pts lower on %”, 4%” and 1% in. & 
W9. Following make %” and larger: Lorain, N3; Youngs- C.P. Hex 
town, plus 24.5% on 3%” and 4”, R2 Youngstown, Y1 n, & 
Aliquippa, Pa. J5 and Etna, Pa. N2 quote 2 pts lowe! 1 I & 
on %”, 3% lower on \%”, 1%”, 1%’ and 2”, 3 lower or 4-in. & 
2%” and 3”, and 4 lower on 1”. Fontana, Calif K1 15% ir & E 
quotes 8 pts lower on %” and larger continuous weld and SEMIFINISHED NUT 
15.5% on 3%” and 4”. Sar : ‘ 
SEAMLESS AND Carload Discounts from List, % ee 
ELECTRIC WELD Seamless Elec. Weld tea ae 
Size List Pounds Black Galv. Black ee eae 
Inches Per Ft Per Ft A B Cc D g Pert pa 
2 37. 3.68 36.0 17.5 36.0 17.5 ®-in & 
2% 58.5 5.82 39.0 20.5 39.0 20.5 ss 
3 76.5 7.62 39.0 20.5 39.0 20.5 1 Si. &] 
3% 92.0 9.20 41.0 22.5 41.0 22.5 F : 
a $1.09 10.89 41.0 22.5 41.0 22.5 STEEL STOVE BOLT! 
5 1.48 14.81 41.0 22.5 41.0 22.5 Po.b. plant 
6 1.92 19.18 41.0 22.5 41.0 22.5 ” Set 
Column A: Aliquippa J5; Ambridge N2; Lorain N3 Plain fir : 
Youngstown Y1. Plated » 
Column B: Aliquippa J5 quotes 2% points lower; Lorair i 
N3; Youngstown, Y1 HEXAGON CAP SCR 
Columns C & D: Youngstown R2 1020 ben 








BOILER TUBES 
Net base c.l. prices, dollars per 100 ft, mill; minimum 
wall thickness, cut lengths 10 to 24 ft inclusive 











0.D B.W. Seamless—— Elec. Weld . 
In. Ga. H.R C.D. H.R C.D ° 
- 13 12.36 14.39 13.96 13.96 AT UR re 
1% 13 14.63 17.05 14.19 16.54 . 
1% 13 16.17 19.02 15.68 18.45 SQUARE HEAD SET SCR 
1% 13 18.39 21.64 17.84 20.99 = : 
= 13 20.61 24.24 19.99 ~ br otnggar 
2% 13 22.96 27.03 22.27 : 
2% 12 25.29 29.76 24.5, 28.8 ‘ 
2% 12 27.71 32.58 26.88 si00 * < 
2% 12 29.36 34.53 28.48 33.49 on 
B sae 12 30.82 36.27 29.90 35.18 HEADLESS SET SCREW 
a% 11 35.87 42.22 34.79 40.95 Pp a é; 
Boiler tube producers include Babcock & Wilcox Tube + ’ : F 


Co., National Tube Co., Globe Steel Tubes Co., Pittsburgh NI 
Steel Co Republic Steel Corp., Standard Tube Co 


CLAD STEELS 
(Cents per pound) RIVETS 
Strip-—— Sheets F.o.! 
Cold-Rolled Copper Struct 
Cladding Carbon Base Carbon Base Carbon Base Base 1, ~ir 
10% 20% Both Sides 
Stainless 10% 20% 10% Both Sides 
302 . 19.75 21.50- 75.00 ASHERS, WROUGHT 














Plates 











°24 00 

304 ... 23.50 26.50 - 20.75- 22.50- 77.00 **)-" 

28.00 23.5 25.5 . 
nes 28. 0f 23 ” 25.§ ab COAI eHEMIC 
309 . 29.00 33.50 : : 
310 . 35.00 39.50 105.00 ELECTRODES 
316 ... 28.00 31.00~- : 26.00 28.00 : (Thre ed x 

32.50 34.5 boxed, f 
317 ... 33.00 37.50 ; . ; . 
318 ... 32.00 36.50 : : - : " GRAPHITE 
321 ... 25.00 29.50 ; d 23.00 25.00 90.00 Saree Sg 
347 ... 26.00 29.00- : 24.00 26.00- 94.00 wg 

30.50 31.5 sate p= 
406 ... 19.75 26.25 “ 
410. 19.25 25.75 : 
430 ... 19.25 25.75 = 
Nickel . 31.00 41.00 33.50 45.00 88.00 
Inconel. 39.00 51.00 ; 140.00 
Monel . 32.00 42.00 83.00 . . : 
Copper* : 21.45t 27.15t 7" ° FL AR 

* Deoxidized + 17.95c for hot-rolled +23.90c for hot- CARBON 

rolled. Production points for carbon base products: Stain- 40 | 
less plates, sheet, Conshohocken, Pa. A3 and New Castle 3 1 1] 
Ind. I-4; stainless-clad plates, Claymont, Del. W16, Coates 30 4,1 
ville, Pa. L7 and Washington, Pa. J3: nickel, inconel 24 72 t ( 
monel-clad plates, Coatesville L7; nickel monel, copper-clad 17 t 4 
strip, Carnegie, Pa., S18. Production point for copper-base 14 60,7 
sheets is Carnegie, Pa. A13 10,12 f 
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Demand for Metals Remains Heavy 


United Nation’s successes in Korea have not reduced buy- 
ing interest in copper, zinc and aluminum. Prices in these 
markets are still strong 


FOURTH - QUARTER business in ful that orders carryins 
nonferrous metals opened with price rating eventually will r¢ 
trend continuing upward and de- cutbacks in their rece 
mand heavy, especially for copper, metal. Sellers are re\ 

zinc and aluminum. Based on pros- ders already on their bool 
pective military needs, stockpiling await developments befor 
requirements and heavy consumption on the procedure to f 
in consumer goods industries, produc- dling priority business [ 
ers foresee no immediate easing in hopeful that the tonnas 
availability of supplies. will be small 


Lead—Demand for lead 
what more active with 
bookings being made for N 
shipment. Undertone of thi 
market is stronger, th 
16.00c, f.a.s. Gulf ports 

Tin Following advan 
London and Singapore n 
Straits tin prices advanced het 
high of around $1.065. Offer 
spot and prompt. delivery 
scarce, although those for forw 
delivery were fairly plentiful I 
duction of refined tin at the | 
horn smelter, Texas City, Tex 
creased to 2905 gross tons in Sept 


ber from 2396 tons in August 


The aircraft industry, for instance 
is taking about 22 per cent of the 
aluminum production of Kaiser's 
Trentwood rolling mill near Spokane, 
Wash ,efore the Korean war only 
about 7 per cent of the plant’s out- 
put was being channeled to plans 
makers Kaiser officials say ship- 
ments to civilian consumers art 
steadily falling behind orders Be- 
fore the step-up in military demand, 
the Trentwood mill was’ working 
around the clock to meet ordinary 
demands 

Copper—Prices are firmly estab- 
lished at 24.50c for electrolytic. Sub- 
Stantial premiums are being paid in 
the gray market by some consumers = - 
Brass mill product prices are now Magnesium Prices Advance 
based on that quotation for coppe1 
ind 17.50c for zinc, plus ‘s-cent a 
pound of copper content to cover the 
imported copper duty. 


Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mic} 
advanced the price of primary mag 
nesium ingots 2 cents a pound 


: 24.50c 4 ‘reenor Tox effec 
Brass Ingot—Shipments of ingot 2t.c0c, fob. Freeport, Tex., eff 
tive Sept. 30. The price had been in 


brass and bronze were higher in Au- 

‘ : 5 ; ‘ease a ‘ ] 1O 
gust than they have been in any Th neg ype st “ pound tte —, —3 
month for more than four years, een Bondoc ny ng “se 4 os 
Brass & Bronze Ingot Institute, Chi- rg a a " 

i : h Dd rt | Bot a crease in labor costs. 
Calo, ‘ oO Ss a 
ey er ae Magnesium sticks and turnings ar 

e d Yust 4 e ) 407,08: € . 

. Mmagneslum <¢ Oy 2 S rere raised 
tons also is considerably above the . 2 — # = y a - 2 f oe 
12-month averages for 1947, 1948 and 3 cents a pound, while prices of fab 
1949, as the “accompanying chart es eee. Preece wer 

a Masta . also boosted. The new prices rangt 
shows. The high level of August ais ADGbe. ty 44006 cn ‘eticles 
pushed the monthly average for 1950 On F 99 F f : : 
up to 22.751 t fale sitmenante: tad 30.50e to 32.50c on alloys, and aré 
up mm, be ons. July § yments Nat ~* » * 
~ “ys acl ano ti oh _ 52.00c on turnings, all f.o.b. Midland 
een O 4£1,0U% mS. j 

in te demeatdl tee tlie ox Magnesium production at the com- 
a . an Rin asec =. 3 i am pany’s seawater plant in Freeport 
cer lg supphes, consumers ¢ ar 7 ee | 
ag ep Coe ee Gre See Tex., is at capacity, or at an annual 
rate of 46 million to 47 million pounds 
a year. This is about double the rate 
Ingot Brass and Bronze maintained a year ago 
. their shipments going up 


29,689 Aluminum Product Prices Up 





A 


- ge Reynolds Metals Co., Louisville, ad- 
vanced aluminum pig and ingot 1.5 
cents a pound to 18.00c and 19.00c, 

23,292 respectively, effective Sept. 29. Price 
21,979 ea action on fabricated products is ex- 


pected momentarily. 

Upward price adjustments in Alu- 
minum Co. of America’s fabricated 
products, effective Sept. 29, averaged 
4,636 2.5 to 3 cents per pound and involved 
base prices and extras. There was 
no single percentage increase through- 
out the range of fabricated products, 
as prices for each were adjusted up- 
ward to remedy disparities in nar- 
rowing profit margins. Of signifi- 
cance was complete revision of factor 


ranges and applicable prices for ex- 
truded products; also establishment 





























[MONTHLY MONTHLY MONTHLY AUG | = be i ae ~ lie anne ae a are 
| AVERAGE, AVERAGE, AVERAGE, 1950 | ferentials for plate. 
| __ 1947 1948 1949 Base prices on flat sheets were ad- 
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Canadian Lead, Zinc Prices Up 


r+ 





STEEL'S Metal Price 

Averages for Sept., 1950 
Electroiyt ( 

(‘or 
Lead, St. Loui 
Prime, West Zit 

E. St. Lou 7 
Straits Tin, N Yo. 
Primary Aluminu 

Ingots, del i 
Antimony b, La 

Tex. 3] 
Nickel, f.o.b. refinery 18.01 
Silver, New York ye 
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mary Metals 


Ingot »-D - t ( 


Aiuminum 


~DRiEeeEaitiaaay 


ury ‘ et s 


Berylium-Copper: 





| Be é 
| Cadmium 
Is ; ; < 
|} Cobalt 7-9 $1.80 pe 
. ; ¢ < 
| Gold: | 3. are ry, $ 
| Silver: Open market, New 
} Platinum: $1 LUG pe 
j 


Palladium: $24 pe I 
} tridium: $220 p y 1 
| Titanium (sponge form) So pe 


| Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products " “$21 




















| COPPER AND BRASS . 
| : ae grr ss oie ZING 
Sheet She 9 2 f.o.} f ) 
i ‘ . ‘ I Of i i € 
é “A” NICKEL 
Rods Copper t j 6.78 : WI R { é f h n 
| t ee . t € S 
bronze ( ‘ 77.00 R ! hape BRASS INGOT MAKERS’ 
} . ON: SC 8.61 7.00c. Se f bes SO BUYING PRICES 
| Seamless Tubing: Coppe: 97 e vy br MONEL er pound, delivered easter: f é 
‘ Sheet i ed } Striy 
. * : - 3 6.00 ‘ na hap 1 té ] ppe «1 ) N pe ~ t 
Wire: é w bras 37.82 mmer 1 bronze > as ind I ria _ 
72 ( 40.67 ed b - Q5 ER 92.00 Seamile ibe 86.00 
- 1 it qua ty dD i . fh D ‘ it VOX ‘ , : . 
Copper Wire: Bare, soft, f.o.b. east rY MAGNESIUM . ’ 
lar ae ae win cna i tare aoe case Le 7. ll Tn . REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 
25.06 4S] é O00 ts 2 94D uqaea nm “ ne Lod 
€ bn easter? m 29.60 i ete t ! p? bh > ON-F ( (Cent per I nd le vered refine 
1 LOO Om) tr t ma 45] rY genet de rh $ oo 2 ' | 
' Ib f 1.50 ). 25 11. pper 21.7 . 9 per 20.75 
ppe Y 9. finer f é 
DAILY PRICE RECORD per comhamt: 30/4 
| An- 
|} 1950 Copper Lead Zine Tin Aluminum timony Nickel Silver DEALERS’ BUYING PRICES 
24 0 1 x) 17.50 106.00 1 oOo 32.00 1s_.(K 12.7 ent per pound New Yor n tar 
24.5 15.80 17.50 105.75 19.00 2.04 S01 72.7 : 
24.56 15.80 17.50 104.00 17.50 32.01 1S.( Copper and brass: Hea 
TI 15.60 17.10 101,25 1.02 1S. 06 : : 
~ 29 0 15.80 17.50 102.50 17.50-19.% ( ~ pall mt 
27 22.50-24.50 15.80 17.50 103.50 17.50-19.00 48.00 2 ; 
oe Ss t 
26 .50-24.50 15.80 17.50 104.00 17 48.00 72.75 : 4). 
22-2 50-24.50 15.80 17.50 103.50 18.00 72.75 ote y 
21 22. 50-24.50 15.80 17.50 103.00 18.00 . 
' 5 t 
20 2. 50-24.50 15.80 17.50 102.50 48.00 $ eg 
18-19 § 15.80 17.450 101,00 i800 (2.79 ae 
14-16 15.80 17.50 103.00 48. Of 75 ve 
1 15.80 17.50 102.00 18.00 72.75 , 
| 12 15.80 17.50 101,25 18.00 42.75 Iead: Heavy 13.25-13.50; batter te 8.2 
1] 15.80 17.50 100.50 12.00 9°75 Ss. 5 not tereotype 14 1 
\ 15.80 17.50 99,00 418.00 72.75 electrotype 1 00 2 
| 7 14.80 17.50 99.00 28. 5 18.00 72.75 2.900 
14.80 15.00 97.50 28 5 18.00 72.75 Zine: Old zine 11.00-11.25: new die et rar 
, 14.80 15.00 95.50 28 50 48 00 12.75 10.75-11.00 ld lie ist I 8. 00-8.2 
4 30 15.00 97.50 28 50 {8 00 72.7 : = 
2 14 ) 1.5 ) i Tin: N 1 pewter 55.00-57.0 i k tin pipe 
75 77 wm N 1 babbitt 5 00-52 ( 
Electrolytic, del. Conn, Valley; Lead, comm St. Louis $9,009 04.005 4 , saline met 
r s Louis; Tin del. New York; Aluminum i 19 de Ant Aluminum: Clipping 2s 
f.o.b. Laredo, Tex.; electrolytic cathodes, 99.9 base sizes at refinery un] 1 ( rankease 1 orir 
pen market, New York. Prices, cents per pound; except silver, cents per ounce 12.00 
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MARKET PRICES 





IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


Changes shown in italics. 





No. 1 Cupola Cast 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt 44.00 ‘ . 
Rails, Random Lengths 55.00-56.00 Cast Iron Grades Mixed Cast 
Rat s, 2 ft. and under 57.00-58.00 No. 1 Cupola Cast .... 55.00 oe "oa aaaiaalling Cast. 
Rails, 18 in. and under. 58.00-59.00 Charging Box Cast ... 4800 ° tove ate 
Railroad Specialties 56.00-57.00 Stove Plate 40.00 
nail . Heavy Breakable Cast 47.00 
oo Unstripped Motor Blocks 3400 CHICAGO 
vO ing ~ 
a Brake Shoes 33.00 
Ciean Auto Cast ...... 55.00 a : Le or — 
Drop Broken Cast .... 57.50 wo 1 Bundles ... 
conweeem Low Phos., 18 in. and No. 2 Bundles ........ 
7 wBsAL WE wésak aucaseuns 53.50 Machine Shop Turnings. 


Mixed Borings, Turnings 


(Delivered Consuming Plant) } $} for 
Short Shove urnings 


Railroad Scrap 

























































No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $42.50-43.00 No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 46.00 Cast Iron Borings 

No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 39.00-39.50 R.R. Malleable ... ped Low Phos. 

No. 1 Busheling .. 42.50-43.00 Rails, Rerolling ...... 55.00 Elec. Furnace Bundles. 
No. 1 Bundles 42.50-43.00 Rails, Random Lengths 34. 00 Heavy Turnings ...... 
No. 2 Bundles 31.00-31.50 Rails, 18 in. and under 63.00 Cut Structurals ...... 


Machine Shop Turnings. 35.00-35.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 36.50-37.00 











STEELMAKING SCRAP PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
COMPOSITE No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $39.00 (Brokers’ buying prices f.o.b. 
rb No, 2 Heavy Melt. Stee 36.00 st Z 
Oct. 5 tina. 2a 86S — 
Sept. 28 41.00 No. 1 "Sree An 39.99 No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $34.50 
. oe mary 4 No, 2 avy } Steel 29.00-30.00 
Sept. 1950 40.93 No. 2 Bundles... .. 32.00 No: | ‘Busheling 2. 32.00-33.00 
Pergo s} Shovel T 7s 33.0 NO. s! . 32 33. 
Oct. 1949 26.71 ~~ Thang Shop oa ai “—_ . ~ nity. 2 Randinn 34.50 
Oct. 1945 19.17 Mixed Borings, Turnings ; 27.00 No, 2 Bundles is 4 27.00-28.00 
= Low Phos. Punchings and Machine Shop Turnings. 23.50-24.50 
Based on No. 1 heavy melting Plate, elec. fur, grade 47.00 ee re ge ear crs 7600-27 00 
wate at Pittsburgh, Chicago Low Phos. Plate, 5 ft @ P —tni depge Plate Scrap 36. 00-37.00 
and eastern Pennsylvania. Under 47.00 tow Phos. Plate, 5ft& é 
Elec. Furnace Bundles PEON eget” Ce oy 36.00-37.00 
Heavy Turnings . 39.00 . et plas alee yg 
No. 1 Chemical Borings 39.90 Elec. Furnace Bundles 36.00-37 .00 
Knuckles and couplers 48.00 
Steel car wheels 48.00 Cast Iron Grades 
PITTSBURGH Cast Iron Grades No. 1 Cupola Cast 35.09-36.00 
Vo. 1 Cupola Cast 46.00-47 .00 No. 1 Machinery 37 .00-38.00 
s — : 0. -U pole ast . 0-47. Ch lies x C 35.00-36.00 
No 1 Heavy Melt $44.00 No. 1 Machinery Cast 49 .00-51.00 ee Sr 25 nO 2h 50 
— 5 Seery Beet, .. 411.00 No. 1 Yard Cast 44.00-45.00 Unstripped Motor Blocks 29 00-30.00 
No. 1 Busheling ; 44.00 Charging Box Cast 44.00 
Vo. 1 Bundles 44.00-46.00 Heavy Breakable Cast 44.00 
No. 3 Bundles 39.00 No. 1 Wheels 52.00 
Heavy Turnings 43.00-44.00 Malleable 58.00-59.00 BOSTON 
Machine Shop Turnings. 35.00-35.50% 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 35.00-35.50% ° (F.o.b. shipping point) 
Short Shovel Turnings 38.00 No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $32.00 
‘as 1 Borings 35.50-36 warswerbyr = » > 
ee ae eee 35.50-36.00 CINCINNATI No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 27.50-28.00 
Low Phos. Steel #9.00-50.00 No. 1 Bundles . ot 32.00 
| No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $43.00 No. 1 Busheling 31.00-31.50 
: ° No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 38.00 Machine Shop Turnings 23.00-23.50 
Cast Iron Grades Vo. 1 Busheling 43.00 Short Shovel Turnings 25.00-25.50 
Vo. 1 Cupola Cast 47.50-48.50 No. 1 Bundles . 5M Mixed Borings, Turnings 25.00-25.50 
No. 1 Machinery Cast 52.00-53.00 No. u Black Bundles 33.01 Bar Crops and Plate 40.00-42.00 
Chargine Box Cast 44.50-45 00 No. 3 Bundles : 28.00 Punchings & Plate Scrap 40.00-42.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast 43.00-44.00 Machine Shop Turnings oe 00 Chemical Borings 29.00-30.00 
Short Shovel Turnings 30.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 29.00 Cast Iron Grades 
Railroad Scrap Cast Iron Borings 30.00 


33.50-34.50 
32.50-33.50 
30.00-32.00 
32.00-32.50 


33.00-34.00 
33.00-34.00 
33.00-34.00 
49 .00-50.00 
40.00-41.00 
37.00-38.00 
44.00-45.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


Short Shovel Turnings 36.50-37 00 7 
: ‘ : dh No. 1 Cupola Cast .... 50.00-51.00 
a cance, Sarmere Clean Auto Cast ..... 50.00-51.00 
ss (Brokers’ buying prices, No. 1 Wheels 39.00-40.00 
a f.o.b. shipping point) Steve FIRS .veuccscss 39.00-40.00 
a 1 Cupola ......... 52.00-53.00 _ pw A Melt. Steel “oF 00- ey 4 Railroad Scrap 
harging Box Cast .... 46.00-47.00 +X undieS ......-- 
Stove Plate .......... 44.00-45.00 No. 2 Bundles ........ 29.00-30.00 NO. 1 RR. Heavy Met. ey 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 43.00-44.00 No. 1 Busheling ...... 37.00-37.50 Malleable “Olli RISES Lon ot 56.00-57.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 36.00-37.00 Machine Shop Turnings 25.00-25.50 Rails, Rerolling .... 60.00-62.00 
Brake Shoes ....... 40.00-41.00 Forge Flashings ...... 37.00-37.50 Rails, Random Lengths 54.00-55.00 
Clean Auto Cast ...... 54.00-55.00 Short Shovel Turnings. 27.00-27.50 Ralls, 2 ft and under. ao on-a0.00 
No. 1 Wheels ......... 46.00-47.00 Cast Iron Borings 27.00-27.50 Rails, 18 nec poy er aped 
: Punchi .00-40. .° . 
eee 41.00-42.00 unchings & Plate Scrap 39.00-40.00 Angles, Splice Bars ... 53.00-54.00 
, Cast Iron Grades 
Railroad Scrap * Nominal 
. No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 42.00-43.00 " 
N 1 r} . od 
RR ow ayers pnp pd Heavy Breakable Cast. 35.00-36.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under.. 61.00-63.00 Clean Auto Cast ...... 45.00-46.00 ? 
Rails, 18 in, and under 63.00-64.00 BIRMINGHAM 
a een anaes SSeS ene No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $34.50-35.50 
acon Mae yy REE “++: Son Sine No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 31.00-32.00 
a a -- 49.00-50.00 No. 1 Busheling ...... 31.00-32.00 
Inout Tires .......... 54.00-56.00 No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $41.00-42.00 No. 2 Bundles ...... .. 29.00-30.00 
Angies, Splice Bars ... 57.00-59.00 No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 38.00-38.50 Machine Shop Turnings 27.00-28.00 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 38.00-38.50 Mixed Borings, Turnings 23.00-24.00 
No. 1 Bundles ........ 39.50-40.00 Short Shovel Turnings. 27.00-28.00 
No. 2 Bundles ...... 36.00-36.50 Cast Iron Borings .... 27.00-28.00 
VALLEY Machine Shop Turnings 31.50-32.00 Bar Crops and Plate .. 41.00-42.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 31.50-32.00 Cut Structurals ....... 41.00-42.00 
Cast Iron Borings 31.50-32.00 
No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $43.50-44.00  ¢j,5, ? 
. ort pocowengs . 33.50-34.00 Cast Iron Grades 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 39.50-40.00 [ow Phos. ........... 42.00-43.00 
No. 1 Bundles ........ 43.50-44.00 No, 1 Cupola Cast .... 51.00-52.00 
Facty. Prod. Bundles.. 43.50-44.00 Cast Iron Grades Stove Plate .......... 46.50-47.50 
No. 2 Bundles ..... 34.00-34.50 ° . ’ c No, 1 Wheels ........ 37.00-38.00 
Machine Shop Turnings. 35.00-35.59 No- I Cupola #4.00-45.00 
Short Shovel Turnings 37.00-37.50 No. 1 Machinery 48.00-50.00 Railroad Scrap 
Cast Iron Borings 37 .00-37 50 Malleable #9.00-50.00 
Low Phos. ........ 46.00-46.50 Railroad Sera a oe 
at ’ , allroad scrap R.R. Malleable ....... nominal 
Rails, 2 ft. and under. 49.00-50.00 Rails, Rerolling ...... 48.00-49.00 
Railroad Scrap Rails, random size.... 44.00-45.00 Rails, 3 ft and under.. 48.00-49.00 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 43.50-44.00 Railroad Specialties .. 42.00-43.00 Angles and Spice Bars 47.00-48.00 


ST. 


No. 
No. 
No, 
No. 





Consumer prices, except as otherwise noted, including brokers’ commissions, as reported to STEEL, Oct, 5, 1950; gross tons 


LOUIS 


1 Heavy Melt. Steel $39.00-40 
2 Heavy Melt. Steel 36.00-37 
1 Bundles ........ 
2 Bundles .......- 


Machine Shop Turn 


Short Shovel Turnings. 30.00-31 


Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast 47.00-48 
Charging Box Cast . 39.00-4( 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 40.00-42 
Brake Shoes * 44.00-45 
Clean Auto Cast . 46.00-48 
Burnt Cast 38.00-39 
Railroad Scrap 
R.R. Malleable 55.00-57 
Rails, Rerolling 57.00-58 


Rails, Random Len 


Rails, 


Uncut Tires ...... 


Angles, Splice Bars ... 


Railroad Specialties 


SAN FRANCISCO 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $26.51 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 24.50 
No. 1 Bundles ba 26.50 
No. 2 Bundles 22 
No 3 Bundles 19.50 
Machine Shop Turnings 13.00 
Low phos, electric 40.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast 45.00 
Railroad Scrap 

Vo. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 26.50 
Rails, Random Lengths 26.50 
SEATTLE 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 24.00 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 24.00 
No. 1 Busheling .% 21.50 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 22.00 
No. 3 Bundles 18.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 15.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 15.00 


Punchings & Plate Scrap 30.00-32.50 


Cut Structurals 


Cast Iron 


2 ft and under. 56.00-58.00 

















































39.00-40 
34.00-35 
ings 27.00-25 





gths 51.00-53.00 
vee 46.50-47.50 


55. 00-56. 
49.00-50.00 


30.00-32.50 


Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast 30.00-35.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 30.00 
Stove Plate .. . 25.00-27.50 | 
Unstripped Motor Bloc ks 30.00 
Malleable 30.00 
Brake Shoes .......... 30.00 


Clean Auto Cast . 


No, 1 Wheels 

Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 25.00 
Railroad Malleable 30.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 26.00 
Angles and Splice Bars 25.00 


LOS ANGELES 


(F.0.b. car, Los Angeles) 





No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $26.50 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 24.50 
No. 1 Bundles kere 26.50 
No. 2 Bundles ........ 22.50 
No. 3 Bundles 17.50 
Machine Shop Turnings 12.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 35.50 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast .... 45.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 37.50 
Rails, Rerolling . 39.50 
HAMILTON, ONT. 
(Delivered prices) 
See $30.00 
No. 1 Bundles ........ 30.00 
Mechanical Bundles ... 28.00 
Mixed Steel Scrap 28.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 23.00 
Rails, Remelting ; 30.00 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 33.00 7 
Busheling .. 24.50 i 
Bushelings new factory, § 
prep’d 28.00 y 
Bushelings new “factory, Ls 
TS is twee vase 23.00 
Short Steel Turnings... 23.00 R 
Cast Iron Grades* a 
No. 1 Machinery Cast.. 45.00 | Be 
. F, o.b. shipping point. 
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ame MARKET NEWS 





72 so 
Sheets, Strip .. . 
Sheet and Strip Prices, Page 119 & 120 


New York—wWhile it is too early 
the NPA priority system to take 
ct, sheet sellers believe that with- 
another two weeks they will be 
nfronted with a number of DO pri- 
ities which will further tighten de- 
eries. Actually the Defense Depart- 
ent has until Oct. 18 to decide what 
rders will receive this rating and it 
ppears doubtful if many orders car- 
ying this priority designation will be 
ssued before then. Should that be 
the case it would be difficult, even 
lowing for a shortening in the lead 
time, to get much tonnage scheduled 
before late November or early De- 
ember. Some believe that in point 
actual volume priority orders may 
not run heavy until well in the first 
quarter. 

Sellers have been receiving an in- 
creasing amount of emergency work 
in the nature of railroad car tonnage, 
storage bin specifications, etc. This 
type of business will be little dis- 
turbed by DO priorities. 

The new regulation, with its single 
priority, is regarded as adequate for 
the moment. However, there are 
points that stand in need of clarifi- 
cation. One criticism is that appar- 
ently a manufacturer with a DO rat- 
ing can approach any steel producer 
with the expectation of getting de- 
sired tonnage, provided his request is 
in accordance with the provisions of 
the regulation. There is no sugges- 
tion that manufacturers must first 
approach regular sources of supply. 
It is believed that there will be a 
strong temptation for buyers to go 
to other than regular sources so as 
not to interfere with production of 
their own commercial work already 
on order. Many producers are not 
satisfied on this score, especially as 
there appears to be no limitation as 
to how much priority tonnage each 
mill may be obligated to accept. 

Another point under discussion is 
the clause permitting the Defense De- 
partment to issue special directives 
and authorizations that could readily 
set up a multiple rating system which 
in no time at all might result in wide- 
spread confusion. 

Boston—Kiting of steel require- 
ments cloaked under armament con- 
tracts is disclosed through strict po- 
licing of distribution in scattered 
cases. Such cases are new, but one 
covered 100 tons where less than one 
tenth that volume was needed to meet 
a minor defense order. Confusion is 
building up ahead of NPA priority 
administration. Urgency of DO or- 
ders, lead time for various products 
and price factor, involving nearest 
mill with lowest steel cost to holders 
of priority paper, call for clarifica- 
tion. While price is minor factor in 
civilian demand in pressure for sheets 
and strip, consumers with priorities 
employ this rating in attempt to 
place steel at lowest delivered cost. 

Pittsburgh—-Upward price adjust- 
ments in sheets and strip were ef- 
fected by the following companies. 
Sharon Steel, on Sept. 30, raised hot- 
rolled strip, $5 per ton; cold-rolled al- 
loy strip, $12; cold-rolled carbon 


finished spring steel, $7 per ton. Niles 
Rolling Mill, effective Sept. 30, ad- 
vanced long ternes, enameling sheets 
ani hot-rolled sheets, $10 per ton; 
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Write for your copy of this new, 
informative booklet. No charge. 


COLUMBUS-McKINNON 






CHAIN CORPORATION 


Affiliated with Chisholm-Moore Hoist Corporation 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORIES: TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, CLEVELAND AND “SAN FRANCISCO 
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wood screws, stuve bolts, tapping 


screws, special headed products; nuts, 


rivets, chaplets, wire forms, screw ma- 
chine products . . . in steel, stainless 
steel, copper, brass, bronze, everdur, 
nickel, nickel silver, monel, aluminum... 


WRITE FOR catalog of complete line i 


of Blake & Johnson fastenings. Ad- Finn to, 
dress Dept. S-10. rd A Ung 
no 


THE BLAKE & JOHNSON COMPANY, WATERVILLE 48, CONN. 
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silicon steels, $6. Follansbee Steel, 
Oct. 3rd, increased cold-rolled st 
and blued sheets $7 per ton. 

Philadelphia—While most sellers 
stainless sheets have accepted ord: 
for first quarter, they recently ha 
restricted action considerably, due 
the scarcity of nickel. Some, in fa 
are taking little or no business. S« 
ers of other grades of sheets are « 
of the market except in the case 
emergency tonnage, which in m 
cases is pushing commercial comn 
ments into next year. 

Cleveland — Military priorities 
expected to begin cutting sever 
into civilian supplies of sheets a: 
strip within the next month. Wh 
producers have been giving prefe: 
ence to such tonnage right along, t 
fact that tonnage was not specifi- 
cally allocated to the individual mak- 


ers served to provide some leeway 


for a seller to decline bookings. Un- 
der government allocation, howeve: 
this is not possible, since each pro- 
ducer will be committed to provid 
his share of any required emergency 
tonnage. This means that November 
and December rolling schedules, 
which already have been set up, 

be disrupted. Civilian consumer quo- 
tas for those two months, therefor 
mean little from a practical stand- 
point. 

Cincinnati—Sheet supply is tighte: 
as customers press for tonnages. Mills 
are giving priority to military needs 
Quotas for civilian requirements i 
fourth quarter schedules are reduced 
Schedules are being set up month by 
month, instead of quarterly. Inquiries 
for stainless have increased sharply 

Chicago—Gray market sheets ap- 
pear the salvation of an increasing 
number of consumers. Price of cold- 
rolled is hovering around $350 a ton 
Successful tracing by one mill of gray 
market sheets to a manufacturer re- 
sulted in cancellation of his alloca- 
tion. All mills are policing customers 
with the intention of shutting off fu- 
ture shipments if irregular disposal of 
surplus develops. There are no in- 
dications NPA’s “DO” rating will les- 
sen the plight of sheet consumers 
Military orders have been accorded 
priority and except where exceSsiv' 
cross-hauling is involved mills her 
have accepted all orders in propor- 
tion to their share of industry ca- 
pacity 

Production at  Carnegie-Illinois’ 
Gary sheet and tin mill returned to 
normal last Monday after union of- 
ficials said slowdowns, which _ had 
caused the company to lay off 1300 
men, were unauthorized. 

St. Louis—Imbalance between sup- 
ply demand in cold-rolled sheets gets 
worse weekiy. Consumers are jockey- 
ing for schedule position in unprece- 
dented fashion, consumers attempting 
to buy ingots, and others without 
conversion material trying to buy 
conversion rolling time. Gray market 
activity is flourishing with cold 
sheets quoted at 15 to 18 cents 4 
pound. Sheet schedules here are filled 
through fourth quarter, with som 
space reserved in an attempt to get 
current by Jan. 1. 

Los Angeles—Uncertain deliveries, 
coupled with dwindling supplies 
strip turn more cold-rolled strip 1 
ishing facilities to conversion. Half 
of California Cold Rolled Steel Cor).’s 
bookings are conversion tonnage. 
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Granite City Ups Prices 


Granite City, Ill.—-Granite City 
el Co. effected an across the board 
rease of $10 a ton on all products 
ipped after Sept. 27, advances 
inging from 11 to 14 per cent. 
Granite City Steel’s newly posted 
ices, per  hundredweight, _ f.o.b. 
tranite City, plus extras, are: Cold- 
led sheets $4.80, porcelain enamel- 
ng sheets $5.10, hot-rolled sheets 
$4.05, carbon steel plates $4.20, gal- 
anized corrugated steel $5.10 and 
electrical sheets $7.40. 


Steel Bars ... 


Bar Prices, Page 119 


Cleveland—Civilian consumers will 
find the going increasingly rough 
from here on when it comes to ob- 
taining bar supplies. The mills are 
loaded with tonnage, entering fourth 
quarter with large carryover. Now 
that military allocations are in im- 
mediate prospect under government 
direction indications are fourth quar- 
ter quotas to civilian uses will be 
turther cut. Expectations are the 
carryover from fourth quarter into 
first quarter of next year will be 
still heavier than the overflow from 
the third quarter. 

Boston —-Consumers with defense 
contracts are confronted with no se- 
rious problem in procurement, but 
producers of civilian goods with little 
or no inventory are becoming 
squeezed. With capacity sold through 
December, every ton taken for de- 
fense is at expense of general distri- 
bution. Including alloys, armament 
orders account for better than 30 
per cent of current bar volume. 

New York—Except for cold drawn, 
bar sellers have not yet accepted ton- 
nage for delivery beyond end of this 
year. With an increasing amount of 
emergency tonnage in early prospect 
it appears no little commercial ton- 
nage now on order for shipment this 
quarter will be carried over into next 
year. 

Philadelphia—Increasing amount of 
emergency bar tonnage is forcing 
more commercial work into next 
year. Sellers of hot carbon bars have 
not opened. books for first quarter, 
but under the circumstances have 
commitments for that period just the 
same, due to the carryover which 
will be necessary. 

Pittsburgh—Shortage of hot-rolled 
bars has prevented coldfinishers from 
adding a third production shift to 
meet substantially increased  de- 
mand. Expanding direct and indirect 
military needs are being met only at 
expense of shipments for less essen- 
tial end uses. Coldfinishers soon may 
adjust prices upward due to narrow- 
ing profit margins. 

Chicago—Forgers are up against 

for steel for civilian requirements 
and one here is putting in electric 
furnace capacity. Steel for military 
forgings is being obtained but with 
ich orders apparently due for sub- 
Stantial increase quotas of non-de- 
tense forging ingots and billets will 
essarily be reduced. Carbon and 
'y bar requirements remain in ex- 
S of mills’ capacity and cold- 
wers’ operations are held to less 
n rated capacity by restricted sup- 
ply of hot bars. 
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rom AIR 


at Lowest Costs to You 


20 years of experience and the 
latest technological developments, 
have enabled us to produce a 
new type SUPAIRCO OXYGEN 
PLANT that is marked by its en- 
durance, simplicity of operation 
and low maintenance. We offer 
a size to meet every requirement, 
and if you are a user of large 
quantities of OXYGEN or NITRO- 
GEN GASES OR LIQUIDS, we can 
assure you that a SUPAIRCO 
OXYGEN PLANT will cut your 
oxygen bills practically in half. 














SUPAIRCO DOUBLE RECTIFICATION 
COLUMN WITH LIQUID OXYGEN 
PUMP constitutes the main ap- 
paratus of the oxygen plant. Only 
additional equipment is the air 
compressor, air washers and 
driers. 
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UNIVERSAL 
¥ BRONZE 
/BY BEARING SIZE 


save Machine Time 
and Money 


3 OH ae Te) me B RP @ ] ~ Zz & BARS are completely 


machined—outside 
diameter, inside diameter, and ends—and require only 1/64"' 
cut to bring to size. You can see the savings in metal and 
machine work that this provides. Such a complete range of 
diameters is available that you may order any size you need. 
And, too, every bar is perfect, concentric and with no under- 
surface defects—entirely usable from end to end. They are 
cast from highest quality bearing bronze, an alloy that cuts 
easily, yet delivers the utmost in serviceability. 


Johnson Universal Bronze is made in over 350 sizes. Cored bars 
are available in inside diameters from 14"' to 734", and outside 
diameters from 1'' to 10''. The possible variations are great; for 


example, bars of 1'' inside diameter may be furnished with 
outside diameters from 114"' to 4'"'. The solid bars are made in 
a range of sizes from 5"! to 8"' diameters. Complete stocks are 
maintained by Johnson distributors from coast to coast, and 


by twenty-two Johnson Bronze warehouses. 


Write for 
NEW CATALOG 


Hf, MOH ULCH 


r SLEEVE BEARING HEADQUARTERS 
550 SOUTH MILL STREET * NEW CASTLE, PA. 
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Tin Plate ... 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 120 


Pittsburgh—-Demand for tin plat: 
is so great there likely will be 
significant change in consumer pri 
ference as to grades this quart: 
Military needs scheduled for deliver, 
over closing months this year a 
relatively small. More widespread us 
of electrolytic tinning process has 
lessened need for a- tin conservation 
order. Availability of cold-reduced 
coils for tinning will be of more im 
mediate concern should military re. 
quirements be substantially increased 

Los Angeles—Kaiser Steel Corp 
will add a tin plate mill of 200,000 
tons annual capacity to its Fontana 
facilities. The additional facilities will 
help meet the West’s food canning 
industry tin plate requirements, es- 
timated at 700,000 tons per year. 


Tubular Goods .. . 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 122 


Pittsburgh—Jones & Laughlin ad 
vanced lapweld and seamless galvan- 
ized pipe $5 per ton effective Oct. 4; 
on same date galvanized buttweld 
pipe was increased as follows: 1-in., 
$5; %-in., $7; 1-in., $8; 144 through 
2-in., $7; 2% and 3-in., $6. 

Company also established price 
bands (range) on tubular products 
related to price of zinc, beginning at 
10 cents for zinc. Each band repre- 
sents an advance of one cent on zinc 
prices equivalent to one point or $2 
per ton for sizes %, % and 1-in.; 
%-point on 14%, 1% and 2-in.; and 
14 point for over 2-in. 

Prices will be based on zinc quo- 
tation, East St. Louis, as published 
at the close of each week. This will 
minimize frequent price adjustments 
in a sharply fluctuating zinc market. 

Mercer Tube Co. advanced galvan- 
ized buttweld pipe prices $5 per ton 
or 2% points lower discount, effective 
Sept. 22. 

A. M. Byers advanced wrought iron 
galvanized pipe $5 per ton, effective 
Oct. 2. 

Pittsburgh Steel Co. increased oil 
country tubular goods, effective Oct 
3, as follows: casing, equivalent of 
$7 per net ton; tubing, $5; and drill 
pipe, $10 per net ton. Tubing spe- 
cialties were advanced as follows: 
Schedule A, multiple list prices by 
factor 1.19; schedule D, by 1.18; 
schedule H, increased $5 per net ton 
on base prices; schedule F, discounts 
were lowered by 2% points. 

Boston — Allocations of merchant 
steel pipe for November approximate 
October volume which was reduced 
approximately 50 per cent by some 
producers. Orders for better than 
500,000 feet, cold-drawn steel tubing 
have been placed with Union Hard- 
ware Co., Torrington, Conn., and Ell- 
wood Ivins Steel Tube Co., Philadel- 
phia, at 9.76c and 11.97c per foot 
respectively, Springfield, Mass. ar- 
mory. 

Chicago—Though operating at ca- 
pacity, integrated tubular goods pro- 
ducers are unable to work down ar- 
rearages. Deliveries in some cases 
have been moved back 45-60 days. 
Non-integrated mills experience seri- 
ous difficulty obtaining tube rounds 
and skelp. Jobbers’ stocks are de- 
pleted. 
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Tool Steel... 


Tool Steel Prices, Page 121 


Pittsburgh -—- Higher tool steel 
rices appear in the offing to offset 
nereased raw material costs. Demand 
has improved since mid-summer with 
some interests 10 to 12 weeks behind 
yn deliveries. Growing shortage of 
nickel has forced sellers to be more 

selective in order acceptance from 
stainless high speed steel users. 


Plates ... 


Plate Prices, Page 119 


New York—Some plate tonnage is 
being booked for first quarter. How- 
ever, leading producers have not 
opened their books for the period, 
where they have accepted business it 
being of general emergency charac- 
ter, such as car steel, combat tank 
work, etc. It appears likely, with the 
Defense Department focusing atten- 
tion on tonnage that may be had un- 
der the new priority regulations, that 
there will be an early increase in 
preference work which will noticeably 
affect rolling schedules late in the 
current quarter, forcing a substan- 
tial amount of commercial business 
scheduled for shipment this year into 
the first quarter of next year, To 
meet this increasing stringency, more 
sheet and strip capacity is scheduled 
to be converted to plates. The tre- 
mendous increase in car requirements 
is stepping up pressure for emer- 
gency tonnage and there are now 
prospects of a substantial increase in 
ship work. Except for some seasonal 
decline in underground fuel storage 
tanks, tank demand continues strong. 
There is special pressure for field oil 
storage tanks. 

Boston—An Ohio producer is con- 
verting some sheet-strip capacity to 
rolling of light plates and established 
an extra list in line with others in 
that district. At least one eastern 
mill is also producing plates on strip 
equipment. This has little effect on 
shortage of light plates as yet and 
tank builders are especially pinched 
by need of plates to maintain opera- 
tions. Flange departments are heavi- 
ly booked; spun head deliveries ap- 
proximate those of plates with 
pressed heads extended 22 to 24 
weeks. 

Philadelphia—-While there has been 
little or no DO priority tonnage to 
date, most plate producers indicate 
they will not accept such business 
from other than their regular cus- 
tomers, pending further clarification 
on the question from Washington. 
Some light may come soon in a gov- 
ernmental order fixing a maximum 
percentage of output that a _ pro- 
ducer may be compelled to devote to 
defense production. As no intention is 
indicated by expanding authority for 
issuing DO priorities beyond the 
armed forces and the Atomic Energy 
Commission, attention has been in- 
creasingly focused on the setting up 
of a voluntary allocation program 
covering such emergency  require- 
ments as freight cars, grain bins and 
so forth. Meetings in Washington last 
week furthered plans which should 
reach fulfillment within a few weeks. 
Meanwhile, producers are giving this 
type of work the green light. 

Cleveland — Requirements of the 
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In This Case, 
It Is Not.a 
Storage Bin 


the DPS. 
HOPPER 


UNIT 
is Gd 
SELECTIVE 


FEEDING 
DEVICE 


WHEREBY PRODUCTION PARTS ARE SELECTED, 
ORIENTED AND FED IN A GIVEN POSITION FOR 
PRIMARY AND SECONDARY OPERATIONS 


It represents the result of our years of experience in solving feeding 
and assembling problems with the view of speeding production and 
reducing costs . . . and D.P.S. Hopper Units have proven just that in 
thousands of plants through the elimination of the manual handling 
of parts. They are widely adaptable to Presses, Centerless Grinders, 
Thread Rolling and Slotting Machines and special machines. They 
do a precision job of feeding screws, screw blanks, rivets, pins, nuts, 
discs, washers, steel balls, etc. Sizes 8”, 10”, 12”, 16”, 24” and 30” 
diameters. Let D.P.S. Hoppers prove their indispensability in your 
plant. Send special parts for hopper-feeding information and adapt- 
ability to your special machine. 


Mail Coupon for Catalog 


DETROIT POWER SCREWDRIVER CO. 
2811 West Fort St., Detroit 16, Michigan 


Yes, send along your new catalog . . . sounds interesting. 
COMPANY NAME 
or. 
STREET ADDRESS . 
CITY - scidetiii — 2B 
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VAN DORN 


Weldments Feature 





* Strength 
* Uniformity 
* Economy 


Yes, Van Dorn Weldments are widely known for their 
outstanding quality—for they are backed by Van Dorn’s 
complete fabricating facilities... experienced design 
engineers ... specially trained workmen...77 years’ 


experience in metal working. 


Consult us about your requirements—no obligation, 
of course. The Van Dorn Iron Works Co., 2685 East 
79th Street, Cleveland 4, Ohio. 


Send For 
FREE WELDMENT BOOK 


@ Profusely illustrated; 
describes the many advan- 
tages of weldments,and Van 
Dorn‘s extensive facilities. 











railroads and petroleum industry wi 
cut sharply into available supplies « 
plates and heavy sheets over comin 
months. Indications are civilian con 
sumers will have to scratch for su; 
plies unless they are able to get 
military priority, and even then tor 
nage for such will likely come out o 
the buyer’s regular civilian quota. ] 
is estimated that railroad and oil in 
dustry needs of plates and sheets wil 
run around 263,000 tons monthly. Thi 
tonnage will be divided among th 
various producers on the basis of thei 
percentage of industry capacity. And 
it means that considerable sheet ton- 
nage will be lost through conver 
sion of some strip mills to productio! 
of plates. 

Chicago—Lake freighter repairs 
this winter will drain off some of the 
not-yet-allocated plate tonnage. Mills 
are hesitant to tell general consum- 
ers what their allocations will be, but 
those who are putting freight car 
building second only to military or- 
ders indicate other users will hav 
slim pickings over next three months 

Los Angeles—Some fabricators re- 
ceive only one-half of plate tonnag: 
needs from mills. Kaiser Steel Corp.'s 
new 86-in. hot-strip mill is rolling 
in. and 4 in. plate to help satisfy 
demand. 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Page 121 
Chicago—Wire items requiring zinc 
have been advanced by two nearby 
producers and indications are others 
will soon follow. Northwestern 
Steel & Wire Co., effective Oct. 2, 
advanced galvanized merchant wir 
$5 per ton to 5.85c, Chicago base. 
Galvanized manufacturers wire is al- 
so up $5 a ton, while galvanized 
fence staples and _ poultry’ fence 
are up 5 columns. Galvanized barbed 
wire was increased 7 columns. Ex- 
tras for galvanized nails had been 
increased $14 per ton, effective Sept. 
19. Keystone Steel & Wire Co. on 
Oct. 4 increased gaivanized barbed 
wire $5 per ton. 

Pittsburgh—Jones & Laughlin ad- 
vanced following prices $4 per ton 
effective Oct. 4: Galvanized nails and 
staples to column 110; galvanized 
barbed wire, column 130; galvanized 
field (woven) fence, column 120; 
merchant quality galvanized wire to 
$5.80 per 100 pounds; galvanized 
stone wire to $11.50 per 100 pounds; 
and regular galvanized wire to $5.55. 
yalvanized nail extras were increased 
$14 per ton or 70 cents on per 100 
pound basis as follows: 15 gage and 
coarser to $3.15; finer than 15 gage, 
$3.65. 

Company has established a gradu- 
ated table of price bands (range) on 
galvanized wire products and extras 
related to price of zinc as published 
the last of each week. In case of gal- 
vanized nail extras the band begins 
at 10 cents a pound, and is increased 
in increments of 5 cents per 100 
pounds for each %%-cent per pound 
advance in zinc price. 

For all other wire products, includ- 
ing staples, the bands begin with zin 
price at 10 cents per pound up t 
but not including 12 cents, for eacl 
additional 2 cents advance in zin¢ 
the price of galvanized wire products 
is advanced 5 cents per 100 pounds 
or one column. 

Pittsburgh Steel Co. made the fol 
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ng upward price adjustments Oct. 

n per 100 pound basis: Wire rods, 

cents; low and medium carbon 
basic manufacturers wire, flat and 

ye wire, 25 cents; bright, blued and 
ited standard nails and galvanized 
indard nails, 6 columns; nail gal- 
nizing extras, 35 cents; polished 
nee staples, 6 columns; galvanized 
nee staples, 13 columns; merchant 
iality annealed and galvanized wire, 
»5 cents; farm and poultry fence, 7 

umns; lawn fence equivalent to 35 
cents; and welded steel fabrics, equiv- 
alent to 40 cents. 

Boston—More wire products are on 
allocation with only wire rope and 
music wire exempt in several cases. 
Quotas are on monthly basis with 
lead-time generally on short sched- 
ule. Heavier demand for alloys stems 
largely from aircraft, notably screws 
and fasteners. 


Semifinished Steel . . . 


Semifinished Prices, Page 119 


Los Angeles—Shortage of semifin- 
ished steel, limiting finished product 
output of Kaiser Steel Corp.’s Fon- 
tana mill, will be eased. Additional 
facilities to provide 180,000 tons of 
ingots yearly is part of a $40 million 
expansion program at Fontana. 


Structural Shapes .. . 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 119 


Boston — Fewer structural shops 
are bidding for larger tonnage con- 
tracts, being in doubt as to avail- 
ability of plain material for long term 
commitments. But three quoted steel 
direct, superstructure, channel span, 
Charles river bridge, Boston. Low 
unit quotations included: 17.80c 
pound, 568 tons, carbon steel in floor- 
ing system and bracing; 20.33c pound, 
240 tons carbon steel in trusses, and 
22.32c, silicon steel in trusses, 661 
tons, all by American Bridge Co., 
awarded the contract at $766,222.98, 
total of 1720 tons involved. Others 
quoting were Harris Structural Steel 
Co., New York, and Bethlehem Steel 
Co. 

New York—Private demand for 
steel construction is catching up on 
public inquiry. Some of the larger 
fabricators claim private work is run- 
ning ahead, due partly to seasonal in- 
fluences and partly to the fact there 
is usually less red tape and less de- 
lay in financing. As for the overall 
picture, there appears less demand 
than a few weeks ago, due not only 
to the advancing season but to the 
fact fabricators are booked ahead 
anywhere from six to seven months. 
One factor in the extended delivery 
promises of fabricating shops is their 
inability to obtain sufficient steel to 
maintain anticipated operations. 

Philadelphia—Fabricating shops 
are cutting deeply into inventories. 
Some are out of various sizes entire- 
ly. Operations are being affected and 
some fabricators claim that by turn 
of year they will be down to 50 per 
cent of normal. Inquiry is still sub- 
Stantial. Meanwhile, fabricated steel 
prices are stronger and building costs 
in general are advancing. 

Pittsburgh—-Fabricators are booked 
Well into next year due to continued 
heavy influx of new work and re- 
stricted supply of steel. There is more 
concern with promptness of mill de- 
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In “Buffalo’’ metalworking iools 
you'll find the convenient handling, 
the rigid accuracy and the rugged 
endurance so valuable in keeping 
costs down in any shop. For in- 


stance— 


"BUFFALO" "RPMster" 
The Drili Of 100 Speeds 





Without shutting off motor, you can 
select the right drilling speed for the 
job at the touch of a lever on this 
popular “RPMster’! 99” high ; 
space under spindle nose. WRITE FOR 


BULLETIN 3257. 


4 "BUFFALO" 
No. 18 Drills 
handle up to 1” holes in cast iron 


Available in 12 models to suit al 
most any requirement. 1 





spindles, floor or bench types 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 3123-B 


"BUFFALO" 
No. 22 Drills 





,Widely used in maintenance and 
production drilling up to 2” holes 
in cast iron. Easy handling, smooth 
action. Medium priced, high grade 
tools. BULLETIN 2989-F. 


Write for Bulletins on Any 
Bending, Drilling, Cutting 


or Punching Operation. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 
158 MORTIMER ST. BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
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Greater Tonnage 
Per Edge of 


AMERICAN 
SHEAR KNIFE CO. 






liveries than prices as suppliers indi- 
cate prospect of further cut-back in 
allotments. American Bridge Co. 
booked 3300 tons for a Meadville, Pa., 
bridge. 

Chicago—cConstruction of additional 
steelmaking capacity is adversely af- 
fecting the quantity of structurals 
available to other users. Mills usually 
replace fabricators’ stocks to the ex- 
tent they are consumed on such proj- 
ects, and where it is impossible to re- 
place item-for-item, equivalent ton- 
nage of other materials is supplied. 
Fabricators’ order backlogs are heav- 
ier, reflecting fear that cutbacks in 
construction will be inevitable. Mills 
which have not yet opened Decem- 
ber books expect to do so in the next 
two weeks. 

Los Angeles—Superior courthouse 
project was postponed one year when 
county officials read bids $5 million 
higher than the $11 million estimate. 
Olympic Shopping Circle, planned by 
Prudential Insurance Co. will cost $20 
million. 

San Francisco — Supplies of struc- 
turals remain tight and users are 
finding it difficult to get even small 
orders filled. 


To Revise Tin Plate Pricing 


Pittsburgh—Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. plans to revise base prices and 
extras Jan. 1 to more accurately re- 
flect modern mill practice in the pro- 
duction, sorting and packaging of tin 
plate. 

Extras for basic weight and speci- 
fied widths presently do not fully re- 
flect costs applicable to wide, high- 
speed, cold-reduction mills. It is 
therefore proposed that a width range 
of 26 to 28 in. be established as base 
with applicable extras under that 
range and deductions for over the 
base width range. 

An increase in deductions from 
base price also is proposed for basis 
weight under 100 lbs.; extras for 
heavier basic weight will be _ in- 
creased. 

Elimination of the packaging extra 
of 10 cents also is proposed to re- 
flect the present practice of multiple 
packaging holding 10 packages of 112 
ft. Formerly tin plate was generally 
shipped in individual wooden con- 
tainers of 112 ft. Appropriate extras 
for individual packaging will be 
charged when specified. 

Another proposal suggests estab- 
lishment of one price for unassorted 
primes and seconds. As in the case 
of packaging, where individual con- 
tainers are specified applicable ex- 
tras will be charged for those cus- 
tomers specifying primes only. 


Iron Ore... 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 123 


Cleveland—Shipments of Lake Su- 
perior iron ore from upper lake ports 
totaled 12,190,669 tons in September, 
an increase of 2,730,061 tons com- 
pared with the like 1949 month, re- 
ports the Lake Superior Iron Ore As- 
sociation, this city. Cumulative total 
for the season to Oct. 1 is 58,959,539 
tons, a decrease of 7,748,030 tons 
from a year ago. Shipments from 
United States ports alone totaled 
11,864,615 tons in September, mak- 
ing the season’s total 57,550,772 tons. 
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Can you clean steel and 
condition it for painting 
for less than 20 cents 











ITH minimum equipment 
.--in minimum time... 
minimum cost ...the OAKITE 
cleans 
metal surfaces and prepares 
them for painting . . . prevents 


corrosion before and after the 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


FREE Write to Oakite 


Products, Inc., 34E 
Thames St., New York 6,N.Y., 
for Folder F7642. This 8-page 
illustrated leaflet describes 19 
advantages of the OAKITE 
CrysCoat PROCESS and lists 
10 ways in which it cuts the 


cost of cleaning and preparing 


hen you attend 
the big METAL SHOW 
Chicago, October 23 to 27, be 
sure to see the Oakite exhibit 


Drop in; ask about the OAKITE 
CrysCoat PROCESS; and get 
your copy of the 44-page illus- 
trated booklet ‘Some good things 
to know about Metal Cleaning.” 


OAKITE 


ct 
envi® 


Technical Service Representatives Located in 
Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
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Piglron... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 118 


Boston—Equalization point be- 
tween Everett and Buffalo iron moves 

est, beyond Westfield and into New 
York state as result of varying price 
increases, $3 for New York state 
producers compared with $1.75 by 
Mystic. Delivered price, foundry iron, 
at Westfield from Everett is $56.43 
and $58.34 from Buffalo. Basic de- 
livered all-rail to Phillipsdale, R. I. 
from Troy, N. Y., is $56.93 and from 
Buffalo $58.54. District furnace is 
producing nearer to capacity and 
stockpile is lower; heavier releases 
by foundries are due to some increase 
in melt and built up inventories. 

New York—While pig iron demand 
from local foundries is increasingly 
pressing it has not reached the point 
where many of these buyers are will- 
ing to pay the premiums now asked 
for foreign iron. Foreign offerings 
run around $53 to $54 f.a.s. and in 
some instances higher. The more ex- 
tended deliveries quoted on foreign 
iron are having some bearing. Where- 
as a short time ago some foreign 
sellers were offering deliveries within 
six weeks they are now quoting up 
to three months. 

Two leading eastern seaboard sell- 
ers have not increased prices in line 
with advances announced recently by 
some inland producers. But these two 
interests have little merchant ton- 
nage to sell. Whether they will ad- 
vance their prices once they are again 
active sellers remains to be seen. 

Philadelphia — Notwithstanding 
shortage of domestic iron most con- 
sumers have been able to at least 
sustain operations, although they are 
having to turn to scrap in order to 
do so and are showing a quickening 
interest in foreign iron despite higher 
prices and more extended delivery 
promises. 

Pittsburgh—-Growing scarcity of 
merchant iron has forced a few of the 
larger consumers to cut back opera- 
tions from six to five days per week. 
Many jobbing shops have been pre- 
vented from increasing schedules. 
Most foundries have been forced to 
supplement pig iron stocks’ with 
higher proportion of scrap in melting 
operations and the purchase of sub- 
stantial tonnages of foreign iron. The 
unbalanced demand supply relation- 
ship is expected to be further accentu- 
ated over remaining months this year. 
Some form of formal allocation soon 
is expected. 

Buffalo—Increased volume of pig 
iron is moving to railroad casting 
shops on voluntary priority. The rush 
for iron continues. Consumers ac- 
cepted the recent price increase with 
little comment. Output holds at 100 
per cent. 

Cleveland—-Producers are operating 
at capacity but merchant pig iron 
Supplies are becoming increasingly 
tight. Sellers are distributing tonnage 
as equitably as possible among cus- 
tomers, quotas being based on past 
Sales records. But the supply is fall- 
ing short of needs and the castings 
Shops are turning to other than reg- 
ular suppliers for tonnage. Interest 
in foreign offerings is rising though, 
So far as can be learned, no local 
foundries have purchased foreign ton- 
nage as yet. Currently, local found- 
ries are showing interest in a brok- 
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We Invite 
MADE ONLY BY Your 
Inquiries 
A. LESCHEN & SONS ROPE CO. ssos xeuneny ave. « st. tows, mo. 
ESTABLISHED 1857 pant 6 es ee 7 


Birmingham 6 


to pass resident ‘Hartford’ 


Send for this Bulletin... 








steel boiler inspection. 

Fabricating steel products has been our business since 1886. Contact 
us for quotations on carbon steel weldments of all kinds, 
with special emphasis on code vessels to paragraph U-69. 


Write for descriptive folder illustrating facilities 
available to build your product. 





















































































The | 
Proof of Quality | 

Is in 
PERFORMANCE 


» For many years, “HERCULES” 
(Red-Strand) Wire Rope has | 
been proving its outstanding | 
quality by the accurate yard- 
stick of performance — on all 
sorts of tough jobs. Such con- 
sistent performance is not a 
matter of chance. Design... 
rigid tests and inspections... 
equipment ... firm standards 

—are essential factors. 





los Angeles 21 Seattle 4 








5. 
You DESIGN EM, we build ‘emf : 


This FITZGIBBONS fabricated deaerator, built for a large oil company, 
for shipment overseas, is typical of the steel plate and pressure vessel 
work done at our plant in Oswego, N. Y. All fabrication is of a quality 














PLATE PRODUCTS DIVISION 








Fitzgibbons Boiler Company, Inc. 





Reg. U.S. rar, OF. 


101 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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By reason of the highest grade materials and construction embodied in 
Euclid Cranes, they are guaranteed to perform and serve you for long 
periods with a minimum of maintenance expense. 


High grade, wide face, coarse pitch gearing — short, heavy shafts to 
withstand stress and anti-friction bearings 
throughout, aid strongly in supporting the 
Euclid guarantee. 
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BILLET 
SHEARS 


pep long and 
distinguished 










3A 


Heavy Duty Billet Shears are built in capacities from 500 to 2000 
tons, with the primary objective of delivering to the user many years of efficient, . 
trouble-free service. And they do! 





Write for Bulletin 311 





MACHINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PUNCHES + SHEARS + PRESSES 
BENDERS + SPACING TABLES 








PITTSBURGH, 23, PA. 
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MARKET NEWS a... 


er’s offering of 10,000 tons of bas 
and foundry iron at the establish 
market price plus 5 per cent. The ir 
is reported available from a Tex 
furnace, but so far nothing has con 

of the deal, it is said. 

Cincinnati—Expansion in found: 
melt is putting a strain on pig ir 
supplies. Most shipments are to o 
customers, on allocation. Interest 
shown in foreign iron despite high: 
delivered price. 

Chicago — Three dollar spread 
prices continues to exist in this di 
trict. At least one producer who ha 
not advanced prices is completely oi 
of the market at present, stocks o 
merchant iron having been sold. 

Wisconsin Steel Division, Interna 
tional Harvester Co., advanced its 
prices $3 per ton on pig iron, effectiv: 
Sept. 29. 

St. Louis—Pig iron demand is ris 
ing under stimulus of smaller job- 
bing foundries striving to obtain iron 
for 100 per cent operations. 

Seattle — Foreign pig iron has 
firmed and is now about on a pric 
parity with domestic. Foreign pro- 
ducers, mostly in the British zone of 
Germany, are committed to year end 


Warehouse... 


Warehouse Prices, Page 123 


Pittsburgh—Distributors’ steel in- 
ventories tend downward despite 
screening of new orders coupled with 
control of shipments from _ stock. 
Warehouse interests contend suppliers 
are six to twelve weeks behind on 
completing delivery of order commit- 
ments, Mills expect to clear up this 
carryover tonnage during fourth quar- 
cer. 

Cleveland—Distributors are meet- 
ing; increasing difficulty in satis- 
fying customers’ needs. Warehouse 
inventories are shrinking rapidly in 
all product categories, outgoing ship- 
ments exceeding incoming tonnage. 
Supply stringency is especially acute 
in light, flat-rolled items and plates 
but bars and structurals also are 
scarce, as well as wire and specialty 
goods. Indicative of the depleted con- 
dition of warehouse stocks, a national 
survey by the American Steel Ware- 
house Association shows that stocks 
of industrial steels held by warehouses 
are down 40 per cent since Septem- 
ber, 1949. Inventory loss in the period 
is estimated at 439,920 tons, the dis 
tributors now holding 782,866 tons. 

Cincinnati—Warehouse supply con- 
ditions are worsening, mill shipments 
failing by a wide gap to meet de- 
mands. Fabricators decline to quoté 
on some projects. Fabricators are tak 
ing substitute material to maintain 
operations, 

Los Angeles—Warehouse sales in 
September slumped 15 per cent fron 
August peaks. With stocks at mini- 
mum levels, distributors say futur 
sales volume depends on allocations 

San Francisco — Distributors ar 
finding greater difficulty in obtaining 
products and their supplies are van 
ishing. 

Seattle —Warehouse volume he 
declined, September showing about 
75 per cent of August turnove! 
The drop is attributed to inability 
of sellers to meet demand. If ma 
terials were available, the Augus' 
record would have been broken. Sheet 
and light plates are in most critica 
supply. 


STEEL 
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Scrap a ee 


Scrap Prices, Page 126 


Pittsburgh—Dealer scrap is mov- 
to mills at formula prices, but 
undries and electric furnaces are 
1ying premiums for low phos qual- 

y bundles. Crushers’ buying prices 

r machine shop and mixed turnings 

ive been advanced in line with re- 

ntly established higher mill buy- 
1g price for short shoveling. Cast 
rades have advanced about $2, re- 
lecting the pig iron shortage. Rail- 
road items are stronger, notably 

ails which are up about $5. Mill 
stocks are in good shape. First ship- 

nent of German scrap on U. S. 
Steel’s large commitment, amounting 
to 9300 tons, arrived last week. 

Boston——With exception of slight- 
ly stronger prices for No. 2 heavy 
melting and mixed borings and turn- 
ings, quotations on steelmaking scrap 
are steady and unchanged. Cast 
grades are strong with district buy- 
ing supplemented by purchases for 
outside eastern foundries. Latter are 
short of pig iron and increasing the 
ratio of scrap in melts. 

New York—Brokers’ buying prices 
are unchanged on the major open- 
hearth grades. However, offerings 
have been increased on machine shop 
turnings to $23.50-$24.50; on short 
shovel turnings, to $26-$27; on elec- 
tric furnace bundles, to $36-$37. Cast 
grades are stiffer, brokers now pay- 
ing $35-$36 for No. 1 cupola; $37-$38 
for No. 1 machinery; $35-$36 for 
charging box and heavy breakable. 

Philadelphia—While the $39 deliv- 
ered formula price still generally ap- 
plies on No. 1 heavy melting steel 
and No. 1 bundles, buying pressure is 
strong and one conversion operation 
involved a sale as high as $41 for a 
modest tonnage. 

Machine shop turnings are higher 
at $28.50-$29, delivered; low phos 
punchings and plate scrap, $47; elec- 
tric furnace bundles, $44; knucklers 
and couplers and steel car wheels, 
$48. 

Cast scrap is strong, reflecting in 
part the increasing stringency in pig 
iron. No. 1 cupola cast is higher at 
$46-$47, delivered; No. 1 machinery 
cast, $49-$51; No. 1 yard cast, $44- 
$45; charging box and heavy break- 
able cast, $44. No. 1 wheels are higher 
at $52; malleable, at $58-$59. 

Buffalo—Although major consum- 
ers are sticking to the voluntary 
price formula, sales are reported to 
smaller users above the _ stabilized 
levels. Shipments continue to mills 
within the formula, Strength rules 
the cast market with additional 
price gains of $1 to $2 posted. Mills 
report large reserve stockpiles despite 
heavy current requirements. 

Cleveland—Pressure is still being 
applied against the “formula” pric- 
ing in scrap with the differential be- 
tween No. 1 and No. 2 heavy melt- 
ing narrowing. The spread between 
local and Youngstown prices is also 
maller as an attempt is being made 
to make those markets equally as at- 
tractive to shippers. This was the 
policy maintained during the World 
Var II period. A sharp advance was 

corded in the turnings market here 

brokers bought actively to cover 

mill’s requirements. Mixed _ bor- 

gs and turnings, short shovel turn- 
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TRADE MARK 


Hendrick Ornametal is a decorative, 
lightweight metal grille suitable for a 
wide variety of applications, such as 
for stove panels as shown in the illus- 


tration. 


Furnished in a wide variety of attrac- 
tive designs, Ornametal is made of a 
special bright finish, cold rolled steel, 
suitable for painting or plating, and is 
available in a wide range of stock size 
sheets and gauges. Write for full in- 
formation. 


HENDRICK 


Perforated Metals 
Perforated Metal Screens 
Architectural Grilles 

Mitco Open Steel Flooring, 
“*Shur-Site’’ Treads and 
Armorgrids 


30 DUNDAFF STREET, CARBONDALE, PENNA. 


Sales Offices In Principal Cities 






















e Ruggedly made to 
withstand severe use .... 
advanced designing in fan 
blades... . rigidly mounted 
and securely locked in place 
....well balanced and 
readily portable by over- 
head crane or auxiliary 
truck, Stationary and os- 
cillating types with either 
pedestal (floor mounting) 
or bracket (wall mounting). 


B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Manufacturers of Industrial 
Machinery Since 1873 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE 
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—BEDFORD CRANES— 
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RE BUILT TO YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


Any span or lift, from 5 to 150 tons, designed and built to meet 
your particular requirements. There’s almost half a century of know- 
how behind every crane we build, so you may be sure that we in- 
corporate everything that adds to efficiency, safety, dependability 
and economy. The new BEDFORD catalog will interest you: write 
for your copy today. ELECTRIC OVERHEAD TRAVELING CRANES 
* GANTRY CRANES * STEEL DERRICKS * STRUCTURAL STEEL + STEEL 
BUILDINGS * GRAY IRON CASTINGS 





A 


Crane builders since 1903 








BEDFORD FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
BEDFORD, INDIANA, U. S. A. 


Engineers « Designers « Fabricators 





This New, Economical - 


BROS we 


Cuts Costs AND Accurate Lengths! 











Capacity: 3/16” dia. — 3/8” dia. (BASIC WIRE) 


Automatic 
WIRE STRAIGHTENING AND CUTTING MACHINE 


This new “SHUSTER”—with its five gear-driven straightening rolls—handles 
even badly twisted wire with ease. Square and rectangular as well as round 
wire may be straightened and cut to exact lengths. Other “Shuster” features 
that assure high speed, quality production are: almost continuous wire travel, 
rapid cut-off, V-belt motor drive, ball and roller bearings, and extreme rigidity 
throughout. .025” to 11/16” diameters. Write for details. 


Mfd. by METTLER MACHINE TOOL, INC. 
132R Lawrence St. New Haven, Conn. 
Representatives in al! principal cities and foreign couniries. 














ings and cast iron borings are quote! 
$36.50-$37. 

Chicago—Another tug-of-war be- 
tween mills and traders is develo; 
ing. Mills plan to hold to formu! 
Many brokers say they will not s 
at those prices. Most are now bein; 
forced to pay the consumer pri 
for the limited quantity of such ma 
terial they can obtain. Of the open 
hearth grades, only No. 2 bundles ar 
available for sale at a profit. Bo: 
ings and turnings are now estab 
lished at $33-$34.,Only machine shop 
turnings are bringing less. Low phos 
is quotable at $49-$50. Foundry 
grades are strong, but no genera! 
price advance is reported. 

Cincinnati—Steelmaking grades ar: 
$1 higher with heavy melting steel, 
$43. Most cast grades are unchanged 
but strong and active. Tonnage is 
coming out freely except in a few 
instances where dealers are holding 
on speculation. 

St. Louis—Scrap market is unsual- 
ly quiet. Mills are not buying and 
foundries are only picking up cast 
for pig iron replacement when it 
can be obtained at favorable prices 
Lethargy is attributed to belief scrap 
price controls are a possibility for 
the not distant future. 

San Francisco—Prices have settled 
down to a firm level of $26.50 a ton, 
delivered, for No. 1 heavy melting. 
However, mill demand is active and 
with prospects that operations will 
remain at capacity far into the future, 
prices may move higher this winter. 

Seattle —- Dealers report premiums 
over established prices for steel scrap 
in a temporarily run-away market, 
stating $3 to $3.50 over quoted prices 
is being paid for choice lots. Material 
is scarce. Bethlehem Pacific expects 
a cargo of European scrap early this 
month. Cast iron scrap is available in 
fair tonnages, prices ranging from 
$35 to $44. 


Metallurgical Coke... 


Metallurgical Coke Prices, Page 122 


Cleveland—Oven coke demand ex- 
ceeds production and the foundries 
are having a difficult time obtain- 
ing sufficient supplies to support cur- 
rently enlarged operations. 

Chicago—The Milwaukee foundry 
coke producer advanced its price 
$1.25 a ton to $23 fob ovens Oct. 2 

Salt Lake City—-Geneva Steel Co. 
will build a battery of 23 coke ovens 
at its Ironton plant near Provo, Utah 
Contractor is Koppers Co., Inc. 


Canada... 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian steel pro- 
ducers have increased prices, now 
quoting as follows: Carbon steel bars, 
$3.95; steel plate, $4.05; hot-rolled 
sheets, $3.85 and cold-rolled sheets, 
$4.60, advances of 20 cents per 100 
pounds over previous levels. Galvan- 
ized sheets are marked up 25 cents 
to $6.65, while wire and nails are up 
35 cents to $5.05 and $5.95 respec- 
tively. 

A rise of $2 per gross ton is posted 
on pig iron, bringing the base grade 
2.25 silicon and under, to $48.50 f.o.b 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., freight charges 
extra. For each .25 increase in sili- 
con the price is up 50 cents per ton 
Malleable iron is quoted $49.50 f.o.b 
Sault Ste. Marie, freight extra. 
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Scovill Makes 
Good Fasteners 

* 
W 
s, 
d Recessed Head Screws * Sems 
S, Tapping Screws + Standard 
0 Machine Screws * Special Cold 
1- Headed Parts 
ts 
ip | | ] 
. FASTENERS 
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e 
b industrial Fastener Sales, Waterville Division 
os Scovill Manufacturing Co., Waterville 14, Conn. 
i- 
n Montclair, N.J. « Detroit * Wheaton, Ill. 
b Los Angeles « Cleveland « San Francisco 
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Reinforcing Bars .. . 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 119 


San Francisco—Demand continues 


strong and supplies are scarce despite 
capacity production. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


1155 tons, four bridges and underpasses, 
Olneyville cutoff expressway, Providence, 
R. I., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa.; M. A. Gammino Construction Co., 
Providence, general contractor. 


850 tons, power 
Co., Glenwood 
Structural Steel 


plant, Long Island 
Landing, L. I., to 
Co., New York. 
tons, General Electric Co.’s 
Owensburg, Ky., to Bethlehem 
Bethlehem 


Lighting 
Harris 








600 tube works, 


Steel Co., 





560 tons, repair shop, 
Authority, Orient 
American Bridge 


rect, Sept. 18 


Metropolitan Transit 
Heights, Boston, to 
Co Pittsburgh; bids di- 
400 tons, plant addition, uut-Waldron Co 
Muncie, Pa to 


Spr 





3ethlehem 
387 tons, No. 51, New Jersey turnpike, Bergen 
county, through Union Building & Construc 
tion Co., Passaic, N. J., to Bethlehem Steel 


Steel Co 


Co., Bethlehem, Pa 

375 tons, building, Marywood College, Scran 
ton, Pa to Pine Brook Iron Works, that 
city 


365 tons, school, Elmont, N. Y to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Pa. 


engineering 


3ethlehem 


250 al building 
Penn 


to Anthracite 


tons mechan 





State Ci 


Bridge Co 





State College, Pa 


Scranton, Pa 
200 tons, 


Pogue river, Oregon state bridge, to 


Poole, MeGonigle & Dick, Portland. 

150 tons, telephone building, Dover, N. Y., to 
Lehigh Structural Steel Co., Allentown, Pa. 

135 tons, station, Metropolitan Transit Au- 
thority, Orient Heights, Boston, to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh; bids direct Sept. 1S. 

125 tons, conveyor and tower, Long Island 
Lighting Co Long Island, to Lehigh Struc- 
tural Steel Co., Allentown, Pa. 

115 tons, building, Empire Brush Works, 200 
William Street, Port Chester, N. Y., to 
Grand Iron Works Inc., New York city. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 


4000 tons, continuous deck truss bridge, Merri- 
mac river, Hunt’s Falls, Mass 

1600 tons, Lankenau Private Hospital, Mont- 
gomery county, Pennsylvania; bids asked 


1200 tons, 
steel piling, 
bridge; Peter Kiewit 
Wash., low $1,352,345 


also 800 tons reinforcing, 500 tons 
Washington state Cowlitz river 
& Sons Co., Longview, 


750 tons, building, Wharton business school 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; 
bids Nov. 1. 


600 tons, Oregon state Williamette river bridge; 
bids in, 

100 tons, addition, state 
burg, Pa.; bids Oct. 11. 


hospital, Hollidays- 


360 tons, state bridge, Camden county, New 
Jersey; bids Oct. 17. 
325 tons, alterations, Sullivan Square, Metro- 


politan Transit Boston; 


300 tons, 
bids in. 


Authority, bids in 


Oregon state 761-foot Jasper bridge; 


Warwick, R. I.; 
Providence, R 


140 tons, state bridge, West 
bids postponed to Oct. 11, 


112 tons, Army warehouses in Alaska; bids in 


REINFORCING BARS... 
REINFORCING BARS PLACED 
100 tons, Fort Richardson, Alaska, service 
club; to Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., 
Seattle. 


100 tons, men’s dormitory, Lewiston, 
to Sparling Steel Co., Seattle 

100 tons, Ridpath Hotel, Spokane, to Sparling 
Steel Co., Seattle. 


REINFORCING BARS PENDING 


Idaho, 


180 tons, piers, channel span, bridge, Charles 
river, Boston, Stuart & Sons Co., Water- 
town, Mass., low; also 11,400 tons linear 


feet of steel piling 





Wear- and 
heat-resistance 
—together 


The of Molyb- 


denum to cast iron has spe- 


addition 


ciallyapplicable effects where 
good resistance to wear must 
be combined with least 
susceptibility to cracking 
under sudden changes of 


temperature. 


Brake drums, for instance: 
here is a well-proved com- 
position, 3.70% Total Car- 
bon, 1.80% Silicon, 0.80% 
0.50% 
Chromium and 0.70% Mo- 


Manganese, with 


lybdenum added. 


This is one of the many suit- 
able economical composi- 
tions in our new booklet, 
“Applications of Molyb- 
denum Cast Irons.’’The busy 
foundryman and engineer 
will find the alphabetical list- 
ing useful—write for a copy! 


Climax Molybdenum Company 
500 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


Please send your FREE BOOKLET 
“Applications of 
Molybdenum Cast Irons” 








Address____- : 
$-10 






























KRANE KAR Loads and 
Unloads freight cars, 
trucks, trailers; Stores ma- 
terials; expedites Plant 
Maintenance. Often cuts 
cost of handling loads to 
8c a ton. 


No Mobile Crane made 
today can match KRANE 
KAR speed, safety, and 
economy of operation... 
picking up, carrying, and 
placing loads .. . any- 
where, in plant or yard 

. . uneven terrain, con- 
gested areas, low over- 
head, up and down 
ramps. 


KRANE KAR handles loads at 
Sides as well as at Front. 









VALET 


MOVES LOADS 
EASIER - FASTER - 
SLASHES COST OF 
MATERIALS HANDLING 



































scopic booms; 


Ask for illustrated Bulletin No. 79. 


sium, etc. 






THE ORIGINAL SWING-BOOM MOBILE CRANE 
WITH FRONT-WHEEL DRIVE AND REAR-WHEEL STEER 


£ MARK REGISDERED 





CAN PUT ALL YOUR 
“EGGS” IN ONE STANWOOD 
BASKET! 









Gas or Diesel. Pneumatic or solid rubber 
tires; 9 to 37 ft. booms or adjustable tele- 
Electric magnet, clamshell 
bucket, ond other accessories available. 


USERS: General Motors, Bethlehem Steel, 
Boeing, Pullman-Standard, Lima Locomotive, 
Carnegie-IIlinois, U. S. Steel, Basic Magne- 


VAY 





NEW BUSINESS —— _ 


PLATES... 


PLATES PLACED 
220 tons, tank, Wichita, Kans., to K; 
City Structural Steel Co., Kansas ( 
Kans 








100 tons 
plant Longview, Wash., 
& Iron Co., Seattle 


Weyerhaeuser 
to Chicago Br 


digesters for 


100 tons two elevated storage tanks 
ES Bem, & Idaho Falls, Ida., to Chi 
Bridge & Iron Co., Seattle, $227,000 


RAILS, CARS... 


LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 
Southern Pacific, 40 diesel-electric locomoti 
comprising twenty-two 1200-hp = swite 
and eighteen 1600-hp all-service engines 
3aldwin Locomotive Works, Eddystone 


RAILS PLACED 
Central of New Jersey, 5800 tons of 131 
rail to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 


RAILROAD CARS PLACED 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, 100 fi 
ton box cars, to the General Amer 
Transportation Co., Chicago. 


Chicago & Northwestern, 2000 fifty-ton 


cars to Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. ¢ 
Chicago 

French North African Railway 6 diese 
electric comotives, to the Baldwin Loc 


tive Works, Eddystone, Pa 


Great Northern, 250 seventy-ton flat bott 
gondolas to American Car & Foundry ( 
New York, and three 95-ton well-type 
irs to its Superior, Wis., shops 


Lancaster & Chester, 20 fifty-ton box cars 


Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicag 
Pennsylvania 5000 freight cars, comprisir 
2750 gondolas, 2000 box cars and 250 
cars placed as follows: 1500 box cars ‘ 
Pressed Steel Car Co., Chicago; 500 box 


cars, 250 flat cars and 250 gondolas Pen: 


sylvania’s own shops; 1200 gondolas to the 






American Car & Foundry Co., New Yori C 
S00 gondolas to Pullman-Standard Car M ' 
Co Chicago 500 gondolas to Gener 
American Transportation Co Chicago. 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle, 200 seventy-tor 
gondolas, to the American Car & Found 
Co New York 
_ 
PIPE... 
STEEL PIPE PLACED 
1680 tons, 36,000 feet of 20-in,. pipe, I 
< 9 s 
Island Lighting Co Mineola N Y ’ 
Armco Steel Corp Middletown, O. 
1500 tons 18 and 54 inch steel fabricated 
pipe, city of Philadelphia to Bethleher 
Steel Co 
M 


(Continued from page 123) 
Foundry Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, C 5-7 
Contract, c.l., 8 MxD, bulk, 22.0c per Ib of 
contained Cr, c.l., packed 22.9c, ton 24.25 
less ton 26.0c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c 
Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 67-72%). Cor 
tract, carload, lump, bulk, max. 0.03% ‘ Cs 
31.85¢ per Ib of contained Cr, 0.04% C 29.75 j " 
0.06% C 28.75c, 0.10% C 28.25c-28.5c, 0.15 
C 28.0c, 0.20% C 27.75c, 0.50% C 27.5c, 1 
C 27.25c, 1.50% C 27.1c, 2% C 27.0c. Cal 
load packed add 1.1c, ton lot add 2.2c, less 
ton add 3.9c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 
*“‘SM’’ Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66 
Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, C 0.75-1.25% max.). Cor 
tract, carload, lump, bulk 27.75c per Ib of 
contained chromium, carload, packed 28.85 
ton lots 30.05c, less ton 31.85c. Delivered 
Spot, add 0.25c. 
Low-Carbon Ferrochrome, Nitrogen Bearing: 
Add Sic to 0.10% C low-carbon ferrochrome ; : 
prices for approx. 0.75% N. Add 5c for eac! ; 
0.25% of N above 0.75%. 
Low-Carbon Ferrochrome Silicon: (Cr 34.41 
Si 42-49%, C 0.05% max.) Contract, carlo 
lump, 4” x down and 2” x down, bulk, 20.! 
per lb of contained chromium plus 11.30c } 
pound of contained silicon; 1” x down, bt 
20.65c per pound of contained chromium plus ' 
11.50c per pound of contained silicon. F.« 4 
plant; freight allowed to destination 
Chromium Metal: (Min. 97% Cr and 1% F* 
Contract carload, 1” x D; packed, max 0.50 
C Grade, $1.03 per Ib of contained chromiu: } 
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t $1.05, less ton $1.07 Delivered 





Spot, 


Silicon Alloys 
30% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 


17.00c per Ib of contained Si; packed 
Qc; ton lot 19.50c, f.o.b, Niagara Falls 


Y., freight not exceeding St. Louis rate 


wed, 
1% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
Ik, 11.3c per Ib of contained Si, carload 
*ked 2.9c, ton lot 14.35c, less ton 1l6c. 
elivered. Spot, add 0.45c. 
Low-Aluminum 50° Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.40‘ 
iax.) Add 1.3¢c to 50% ferrosilicon prices 
75% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
ik, 13.5¢c per Ib of contained Si, carload 
yacked 14.8c ton lot 15.95c, less ton 17.2c. 
elivered, Spot, add 0.c 
80-90% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump 
ulk, 14.65-15.0ce per Ib of contained Si, car- 
id packed 15.9c, ton lot 16.9¢ less ton 
18.05¢ Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c 
Low-Aluminum 85° Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50% 
nax.). Add 0.7¢ to 85% ferrosilicon prices 
90-95% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump 
muulk, 16.5¢ per Ib of contained Si, carload 
uwcked 17.7c, ton lot 18.65c, less ton 19.7¢ 
elivered Spot, add 0.25c 
Low-Aluminum 90-95 Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50% 
iax.). Add 0.7c to above 90-95% 


ferrosilicon 


ices 
Silicon Metal: (Min, 97% Si and 1 max, 
re. Ci lump bulk, regular 19.0c per Ib 
f Si, ¢.l. packed 20.2c, ton lot 21.1¢, less ton 
2.1¢ Add 1.5c for max 0.10% calcium 
rade Deduct 0.4c for max, 2¢ Fe grade 


nalyzing min. 96% Si Spot, add 0.25¢ 

Alsifer: (Approx. 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe). 
‘ontract, basis f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
mp, carload, bulk, 8.65c per Ib of alloy, 
on lots packed 10.05c, 200 to 1999 Ib 10.40¢ 
lier lots 10.90c. Delivered. Spot up 0.5c¢ 


Briquetted Alloys 


Chromium Briquets: (Weighing approx. 34 Ib 
each and containing exactly 2 lb of Cr), Con- 
tract, carload, bulk, 13.75c per Ib of briquet 
earload packed 14.45c, ton lot 15.25c, less ton 
16.15¢ Delivered Add 0.25c for notching. 
Spot, add 0.25c 
Ferromanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx 
Ib and containing xactly 2 Ib of Mn) 
Contract carload bulk 10.45¢e per Ib. of 
riquet, c.) packaged 11.25c, ton lot 2. 05¢ 
ess ton 12.45¢ Delivered Add 0.25c for 
itching. Spot, add 0.25c 
Silicomanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx 
Ib and containing exactly 2 lb of Mn and 


pprox 1 ib of Si) Contract c.1 bulk 
10.30c, per lb of briquet, c.!. packaged 11.1c 
ton lot 11.9¢, less ton 12.8¢e Delivered. Add 
1.25¢ for notching. Spot, add 0.25c 


Silicon Briquets: (Large size—-weighing ap 

prox. 5 Ib and containing exactly 2 lb of Si) 

carload, bulk 6.15c per lb of briquet, 
packed 6.95c, ton lot 7.75c, less ton 8.65c. 

elivered Spot, add 0.25« 

size—-weighing approx. 2% lb and con- 

exactly 1 Ib of Si) Carload, bulk 





0c, ¢.l. packed 7.10c, ton lot 7.90c, less 
n 8.80c, Delivered. Add 0.25c for notching 
lall size only Spot, add 0.25c 

Molybdic-Oxide Briquets: (Containing 2 Ib 


Mo each) 9%5.00ec per pound of Mo con- 


iined, f.o.b. Langeioth, Pa 


Calcium Alloys 


Calcium-Manganese-Silicon: (Ca 16-206, Mn 


1S‘ and Si 53-59%) Contract, 
np bulk 19%.25e per Ib of alloy 
ked 20.05¢c, ton lot 
livered Spot add 0.2 


carload 
carload 


oe less ton 22.55¢ 





Caleium-Silicon: (Ca 30-339, Si 60-65°, Fe 









o0-3), Contract, carload, lump, bulk 17.9¢ 
Ib of alloy carload packed 19.1c, ton 


21.0c, less ton 22.5¢ Delivered Spot add 


Titanium Alloys 


rrotitanium, Low-Carbon: (Ti 20-25% Al 
max., Si 4% max., C 0.10% max.) 
act, ton lots 2” x D, $1.40 per lb of 
iined Ti; less ton $1.45. (Ti 38-43%, Al 
max., Si 4% max., C 0.10% max.) Tor 
$1.28, less ton $1.35, f.o.b. Niagara Falls 
Y freight allowed to St. Louis Spot, 
rotitanium, High-Carbon: (Ti 15-18%, C 
Contract $167 per net ton, f.o.b. Ni- 
Falls, N. Y., freignt allowed to destina- 
east of Mississippi river and north of 
more and St. Louis 
otitanium, Medium-Carbon: 


(Ti 17-21%, C 
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MARKET PRICES 





3-4.5%.) Contract $183 per tor f.o.b. N 
gara Falls, N \ freight not exceeding St 
Louis 


Vanadium Alloys 


I marevannGiam : Open-hearth Grade Va 35 
55% Si -12 max ¢ 3-3.5 max.). Con- 
tract, any quantity $2.90 per Ib of contained 
Va. Delivered. Spot, add 10c. Crucible-Special 
Grades (Va 35-55% Si 2-3.5 max., C 0.5- 
», $3. Primos and High Speed Grades 
aD Si 1.50 max C 0.20% max 





Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1, 9%3c per Ib 
No. 6, 63¢ No. 79, 45c, freight allowed 
Vanadium Onide: Contract, less carload lots 
$1.20 per lb contained V.O freight allowed 
Spot, add 5 


Tungsten Alloys 





Ferrotungsten: (70-S0°). Contract 10,000 Ib 
W or more $2.25 per lb of contained W 
2000 Ib W to 10,000 Ib W >; le tha 
2000 Ib W, $2.47 Spot, add 2c 


Tungsten Powder: (W > 98.8% min.). Contract 
spot 1000 Ib or more, $2.90 per ib of ¢ 


tained VW less than 1000 lb W, $3 


Zirconium Alloys 


12-15, Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 12-15 s 

} Fe 40-45 C 8.20 max Contra 
c.l lump bulk 6. per b f 

packed 7.35 tor 1 t S > 
Delivered. Spot 1d 0.25 

35-40¢ Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 35-40 Si 47- 
D2 Fe s-12 C 0.50 max.) Contract 
ecarload, lump, packed 20.25c per Ib f 

ton lot 21c, le ton 22.25: Freight wed 
Spot idd 0,25c 


Boron Alloys 





Ferroboron: (B 17.50 min., Si 1.50 max 
0.50 max C 0.50 max.) Contract 
100 Ib or more 1 x D, $1.20 per Ib of a 
loy Less than 100 Ib $1.30 Delivered Spot 
idd ix F.o.b. Washington, Pa prices 100 
ib and ver are as follows: Grade A (10 
14 B) 75e per pound; Grade B (14-18 B) 
$1.20; Grade C (19 min. B) $1.50 
Borosil: ( o4 B, 40 to 45 Si), $4.25 per 
lb contained B, f b. Philo, O with freight 
not to exceed railroad freight allowed to des- 
tination 
Bortam: (B 1.5-1.9%) Ton lot t5c per Ib 
smaller lots Oc per Ib 
Carbortam: (B 1 t 2 ntract ump 
loads 9%.50c per b, f.0.b. Suspension Bridge 
N. Y freigt illowed same as _ higt irbor 
ferrotitar i 


Other Ferroalloys 








Ferrocolumbium: (Cb 50-60% Si 8 max 
C O04 max Contract, tor a 2S 
$3.50 per lb of contained Cb ess ton $3.55 
Delivered Spot idd 10¢ 
Ferrotantalum—Columbium: (Cb 40 ipprox 
Ta 20 approx nd Cb and Ta 60 mir Cc 
0.30 max.) ton lots, 2” x D, $2.67 per Ib 
contained Cb plus Ta, delivered ess ton lot 
$2.72 
CMSZ Mixes: (N i—Cr 45-49 M t-t 
Si 18-21 Zr 1.25-1.75 ( i No. 5 
Cr 50-56 Mn 4-¢ Si 13.50-16.( Zr 0.7 
25 ( Wh-o 12 N b I) ric 1 
packed 19.0c per Ib of material, ton lot 19.7 
less ton 21. Delivered 
Silceaz Alloy (S »-40 Ca 11 6-S 
Zr 3-5 Ti 9-11 B 0.55-0.75 ) Carload 
packed 1 toe 3c per Ib of alloy tor 
lot 45« less ton 47c¢c Delivered 
SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65 Mn 5-7 Zr 7 
Fe 20 approx, ) Contract, carload, packed 
x 12 M 16.5c per Ib of alloy tor rt 
17.50c, less ton 18.5c. Delivered it, add 
0, 25« 
Graphidox No, 4: (Si 48-52 Ca 5-7 T 
11%). C.l. packed, 17.0e per Ib of 
lots 18.0 le t t 19.50 f N i 
Falls, N. Y fre t allowed to St. Louis 
V-5 Foundry Alloy : (Cr 38-42 Si 17-19 
Mn 8&-11%) C 14.25¢ pe b 
alloy ton ts ~ or 17. 00% 
f.o.b Niagara Y reig i we 
to St Louis 
Simanal: (Approx 20 each § Mr 1 
Lump, bulk, carload 11.0« Tor ts bulk 
11.50c¢, packed 11.75 Less ton lots, packec 
12.25c per lb of alloy, f.o.b. Pt O wi 
freight not to exceed railroad freight allowed 
to destinatior 
Ferrophosphorus: (25-25 based n 24 I 
content with unitage of $3 for each 1 1 
above or below the base carloads f.o.b 
seller's works, Mt. Pleasant Sig Ten: 
$65 per gross ton 
Ferromolybdenum: (55-75% Pe b cor 
tained Mo, f.o.b. Langelott $1.22 Washing- 


ton, Pa., furnace, any quantity $1.13 
Technical Molybdic-Oxide: Per lb, contained 
Mo., f.o0.b. Langeloth $1.04, packed in bi: 
containing 20 lb of molybdenum; Washingtor 
Pa 95. 00e 








iz” 3S 24" 
Steel 


Four models 6" 
Capacity—I6 Gauge 





TOOLS IN ONE 


1 BOX and PAN BRAKE 
2 STANDARD BRAKE 
3 BAR FOLDER 





One box or 10,000—can be eco- 
nomically produced with the ver- 
satile new Di-Acro Box Finger 


Brake. 


@eesece 


Serves perfectly for all standard 
brake operations — an Acute 
Angle Bar converts the brake to a 
bar folder for locks, seams, hems 
and sharp angles. 


The unique Di-Acro Open End 
Finger forms square or triangular 
tubes and other similar parts. The 
Box Finger Bar can be easily 
mounted on all standard Di-Acro 


Brakes. 


See Di-Acro Exhibit BOOTH 1603 
Nat'l Metal Exposition, Chicago 
Oct. 23-27 


“Send For". 


*e 
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¥ 

, “h0 Page Catalog : 
os oe * 
‘ age Catalog : 
. eo 
. describing DI-ACRO Shears ge 
e Punches, Benders, Brakes a 
e Notchers and Rod Parters— 
e also Power Shears and 
a Benders. 
* 
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O'NEIL-IRWIN MFG. CO 
304 8th Ave., Lake City, Minn 
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MORE FORGINGS 
per 
HAMMERBOARD 


DOLLAR 



















GRADE “*A"’ 
HAMMERBOARDS 


**WELDROCK" 
[EDGE LAMINATED] 


HAMMERBOARDS 
® 


RELEASE PINS 
HELVES 


Res RRRO RN, 


Anything required in 
quantity from 

Pennsylvania's 

hard woods— 





mapleand cherry 


IRWIN 


MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
GARLAND, PA. 





50 YEARS 
of 2uality 


JOHN H, SIPCHEN CO. 
549 Washington Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
FRANK G. SHAUB 
14456 Scripps Ave., Detroit, Mich, 
BRETT'S PATENT LIFTER CO., LTD. 
Foleshill Works @ Coventry, England 














Metalworking Briefs 








ENTERPRISE 
ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGES 


CONSTRUCTION, 





Alabama 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., Birm- 
ingham, will let contracts for a bat- 
tery of 30 new coke ovens to cost 
more than $2 million. 

California 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Minneapolis, purchased plant, equip- 
ment and assets of the dissolved Do- 
mestic Thermostat Co., Los Angeles, 
which was engaged in manufacture 
of controls for hot water heaters. 


California 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Cali- 
fornia, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
subsidiary, celebrated its 30th anni- 
versary of West Coast operations. A 
$1 million expansion of the firm’s Los 
Angeles plant facilities to produce 
Airfoam cushioning material is sched- 
uled for completion by Jan. 1. 
California 
Aero Suppliers of Los Angeles Inc. 
started construction of a plant in Los 
Angeles. Facilities will increase pro- 
duction of aircraft parts by 30 per 
cent. Completion is scheduled by 
Nov. 1. 
California 
Mattel Creations Inc., Culver City, 
Calif., will build a $750,000 plant at 
the Los Angeles International Air- 
port industrial tract. Facilities for 
manufacture of toys, now located at 
the present location in Culver City, 
will be moved to the new plant. Ar- 
chitect is S. Charles Lee. Construc- 
tion will be by Hayden-Lee Corp. 
California 
Gilmore Air Conditioning Service is 
planning a new plant in San Fran- 
cisco to cost about $65,000. 
California 
Pyromet Brazing & Heat Treating 
Co. was organized in San Francisco 
and has leased a plant in South San 
Francisco where electric furnaces and 
other heating equipment will be in- 
stalled at a cost of $50,000. The new 
firm will do commercial furnace or 
copper brazing, bright brazing of 
stainless steel and heat treating elec- 
trical steels. 
California 
W. W. Sly Mfg. Co., Cleveland, ap- 
pointed Horrell Co., 8006 Melrose 
Ave., Los Angeles, to act as sales en- 
gineer for its line of industrial dust 
control and sandblast equipment. 
Connecticut 
Dorac Corp. was established at 62 La- 
Salle Rd., West Hartford, Conn., as 
manufacturers’ representative to rep- 
resent manufacturers of automotive, 
service station, truck and transmis- 
sion equipment, and manufacturers 
of component parts for such equip- 
ment in the New England territory. 
An additional phase of the activi- 
ties of the Dorac Corp. is to act as 
purchasing agent for its subsidiary 
company in Venezuela, with head- 
quarters in Caracas, and also for se- 
lected companies in the remaining 
Latin-American countries. Principals 
of the corporation are Carlos A. Do- 
minguez, persident, and Bruce L. 
Rackliffe, vice president. 
Delaware 
King Industries Inc., automotive, avi- 
ation and machine parts, was char- 
tered by the corporation department 


of the secretary of state’s office at 
Dover, Del. Corporation Service Co.,, 
Delaware Trust Bldg., Wilmington, 
Del., is serving as the principal office. 


Flori a 
Miami Structural Iron Co., 132 N.W,. 
12th St., Miami, Fla. plans to con- 
struct a factory, 440 N.W. 26th St. 
Lester Avery, Miami, is the architect 


Georgia 


- Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., paint di- 


vision, Pittsburgh, is receiving bids 
for a paint and varnishing manufac- 
turing plant, East Point, Ga. Robert 
& Co. Associates, 96 Poplar St. N.W., 
Atlanta, is the architect-engineer. 
Idaho 
Atomic Energy Commission awarded 
a $543,931 contract to C. B. Lauch 
Construction Co., Boise, Idaho, for 
two buildings, refuse burner and other 
facilities, Idaho Falls, Idaho. Paul W. 
Larsen, Salt Lake City, Utah, is low, 
$362,589, for construction of a steel 
frame steam reactor plant. 
Indiana 
F. H, Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, 
was appointed distributor for O-rings 
manufactured by Parker Appliance 
Co., Cleveland. 
Iowa 
Maquoketa Co., Maquoketa, Iowa, 
moved its plant to Clinton, Iowa, 
where a new building is under con- 
struction. Until it is completed the 
company temporarily will be located 
in the plant of Central Steel Tube 
Co. in Clinton. 
lowa 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
plans construction of a $5 million 
tire plant at Des Moines, Iowa. Ware- 
house facilities will be provided and 
actual production is expected to start 
by late spring. 
Kentucky 
General Electric Co., Schenectady 
N. Y., plans a $750,000 expansion and 
conversion program for its Kentucky 
glass works plant, Lexington, Ky 
Approximately $500,000 will be spent 
for new equipment and $250,000 for 
expansion. The glass works will stop 
manufacturing pressed glass for Lex- 
ington lamp works and will be re- 
converted to output of incandescent 
bulbs for household use. 
Louisiana 
J & L Steel Barrel Co. moved its 
Gretna plant to Bridgedale, La. 
Louisiana 
Commercial Solvents Corp., engineer- 
ing division, Terre Haute, Ind., se- 
lected Foster-Hamilton Inc., Cincin- 
nati, as engineer-contractor for the 
major portion of its $1 million plant 
in Sterlington, La. 
Maryland 
Cambridge Wire Cloth Co., Cam- 
bridge, Md., appointed these distribu- 
tors for its line of gripper woven 
wire slings: Auto Electric & Carbu- 
retor Co. Inc., Birmingham; Engi- 
neering Factors Co., Avon, Conn.; 
Alfred B. King Co., New Haven, 
Conn., Mechanical Handling Devices, 
South Bend, Ind.; J. M. Farrell, New 
Orleans; Material Handling Equip- 


ment Co., Flushing, Mich.; Clark Ma- 
terials Handling Co., Harrisburg, Pa.: 
Colonial Supply Co., Pittsburgh; Bit- 
tenbender Co., Scranton, Pa.; L. H. 
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SERIES 1145 Small Square Case 


a Y, YT g Soccctatans <olanaale 

++eyou may find’ Af pj =n ene ae 
NEW SALES welling up | esses 
from a hidden COUNT-Ability 


As the pioneers searched for water with him help you answer that question. 
an educated witch-hazel switch ...so Then, if the answer is favorable, he will 
turn your own mathematical mind on build-in a Veeder-Root Counter as an 
this million-dollar question: integral part of your product...to 

build more sales than you ever counted 
“Would My Product Be More Useful To on before. Look up the nearest V-R 
My Customers... If It Could Count?” ogee in your Classified Directory — or 


Call a Veeder-Root engineer and Jet call the main office: Hartford 7-7204. 


Veeder-Root {QCOUNTERISD on saying on 


VEEDER-ROOT INC., HARTFORD 2, CONN. i 


In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., 955 St. James Street, Montreal 3, 
In Great Britain: Veeder-Root Ltd., Kilspindie Rd., Dundee, Scotland, 
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Oil Tanks & 

Processing 

Equipment 
Pipe Lines 
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Coatings 


Developed as a coating system for ship 
bottoms, Hysol now has been adapted 
for general mdustrial and oil field uses. 
Tough and abrasion-resistant, Hysol 
Coatings adhere firmly to any metal 
surface. Write for specific information. 


@ Resist attack from salt water and 
practically all chemicals. 
@ 8 colors. 


@ Easily applied using spray, brush, 
dip or roller methods. 


oushton 


, laboratories, ine. 


OLEAN, NEW YORK 





Plants at Olean, N. Y. and Smethport, Pa. 





Repetitive Operation 


In STEEL, Oct. 14, 1940, appeared 
stories on the steel industry’s pre- 
paredness status, scrap supplies, the 
excess profits tax, rearmament and 
machine tools, allocations and defense 
eontracts. 

In this issue, in many preceding it 
and probably in many to follow, the 
melancholy fact is that stories are 
amazingly similar to those a decade 
ago. 

STEEL hates to repeat itself, but 
what can it do if history insists upon 
the repetition? 


Kay Francis in the Arctic 


A census count of Alaskan Es- 
kimos has been completed. The re- 
ports reveal two George Washing- 
tons, two Abraham Lincolns, two 
Daniel Websters, two Benjamin 
Franklins, a Woodrow Wilson and a 
Cleveland Truman, 

Kay Francis, Gary Cooper and 
Clark Gable are happy members of 
the Eskimo peoples. Most popular 
name in all the Arctic is Sigwien, 
bestowed on no less than nine Es- 
kimos, don’t ask us why. A five- 
year-old boy’s name is Mr. Roosevelt. 


From Aa to Zyzneski 


The story goes that the late John 
Barrymore could read a_ telephone 
directory aloud and make it sound 
dramatic. We don’t see what’s so re- 
markable about that. A_ telephone 
directory is dramatic in its own right. 

On the first page of most of the 
telephone books are the fire, police 
and emergency calls. Scattered 
through many a directory are name 
upon name that recall dramatic or 
romantic associations MacArthur, 
Stassen, Turner (for Lana), etc. 


The above profound thoughts were 
running through our head the other 
day as we were browsing in STEEL’s 
library of some 500 telephone direc- 
tories. The editors and research people 
use them to check names, verify ad- 
dresses and find phone numbers of 
persons from whom they want infor- 
mation in a hurry. 

The directory for every big city 
in the U. S. and Canada—and some 


that aren’t so big—is represente: 
the library. The largest book carried 
is the Chicago alphabetical direc’ ory 
with 2127 pages. The smallest is for 
Mulliken, Mich., with two pages. In 
the Mulliken directory, 178 numbers 
are listed. We didn’t count the num- 
bers for Chicago. 

A man hard to beat out of first 
place in any personal name listing 
would be Herbert Aa whom we found 
heading the Brooklyn, N. Y., direc- 
tory’s personal names. A hard mana 
to displace from last position would 
be John Zyzneski, found in the Man- 
hattan, N, Y., directory. 


Puzzle Corner 


You all did beautifully on the cryp- 
tographic puzzle of Oct. 2. The pro- 
moter needed $10,652. First in with 
correct answer were William E. Wal- 
dron Jr, of National Tube Co.; M. 
S. Bailey, one of our steadier corre- 
spondents who has just informed us 
he’s city councillor for Montreal, Can- 
ada; C. E. Blass of Talon Inc.; R. 
R. Rychener of National Gypsum Co.; 
James H. Miller of Sharon Steel 
Corp.; Harry Wilcox of Automatic 
Signal Division; Steve Schemine of 
Hobson Cutter Division; Fredric C 
Panzer of Concord Products Corp.; 
and C. I. Gardner of Orinoco Mining 
Co. 


Jake, a friend of ours, reports that 
the radiator of his automobile has 
a capacity of 4 gallons and is filled 
with a 30 per cent antifreeze solution. 
He wants to increase the antifreeze 
proportion to 50 per cent. How much 
of the 30 per cent solution must be 
taken out to permit a 50 per cent 
solution if he refills with undiluted 
antifreeze ? 


So eager are you addicts for puz- 
zles that some of you are trying to 
guess the make of car we drove on 
our vacation when we had so much 
trouble. (You'll remember we men- 
tioned the car in the Oct. 2 issue.) 


Guesses so far are for Ford, Chev- 
rolet, Plymouth, Willys Jeep and 
Crosley. Nope, none of those. 


hrotlu 


(Editorial Index—page 61) 
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TOUGH, ABRASIVE, LOW GRADE iron ores are crushed in high FINE REDUCTION of the iron ore 1s often accomplished with 
3 output primary gyratory and jaw crushers, This 60-in. Superior- 4 Hydrocone gyratory crushers, Two are seen working in parallel 

McCully crusher is in use in the Lake Superior region, Write for at this Adirondacks iron mine and beneficiation plant, Write for 
Bulletin 07B6004 for complete details on this type of crusher. Bulletin 07B7145 for complete description and operating data. 





H THESE LOG WASHERS are used to remove silica and medium sticky 6 IN CONCENTRATING IRON ORE by the heavy density process, 


clay from crushed iron ore. Contra-rotating steel paddles pro- Low-Head vibrating screens are widely used for recovering media. 
duce a scuffing, scouring and sluicing action. Allis-Chalmers The first screen section drains the media while the second section 
makes all basic types of washing equipment. See Bulletin 07B6411. washes at this Minnesota plant. Write for Bulletin 07B6330. 


by 


IRON ORE IS FINELY GROUND in three A-C 8 ft x 12 ft rod mills NODULIZING OF BENEFICIATED IRON ORE so that it can be used 

ahead of magnetic separation at this Adirondack plant. A-C : efficiently as blast furnace feed is the job of this Allis-Chalmers 

builds five separate types of grinding mills to meet varying plant 11 ft, 6 in. x 300 ft rotary kiln at a southern iron mine and 
requirements, Request Bulletin 07B6718 for full details, beneficiation plant. Bulletin 07B6368 contains full description, 


EQUIPMENT FOR IRON ORE BENEFICIATION: Hoists . . . Jaw and gyratory crushers... Vibrating screens 
.. . All types of washers . . . Concentrating jigs . . . Grinding mills . . . Rotary kilns and coolers . . . 
Centrifugal pumps . . . Texrope V-Belt drives and sheaves . . . All types and sizes of Electric motors 
+ «+ Starters , . . Complete power generation, distribution, control equipment, Write for literature. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


Power, Electric, Processing Equipment for [ron and Stee! 
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es, that 

curving line of 
the graph pictured 
tells our laboratory tech- 
nicians just what type of 
die lubricant your metal re- 
quires for your particular stamp- 
ing job! After years of research in 
the laboratory and on the production 
line, The H. A. Montgomery Company is 
first to develop a method of testing metal 
and die lubricants under simulated conditions of 
the deep-drawing process. By solving stamping 
problems for our customers right in the laboratory, 
we have reduced to a bare minimum, die scrap caused 






















































































by difficult-to-draw metal! By eliminating the guesswork 






. . . . , bed 
in selecting die lubricants, we've stepped up produc- ' 
tion and decreased costs. 













An H. A. Montgomery Company analysis of your 
stamping problem is now available without charge. 
Send a sample of the “problem metal” and your 

die lubricant . 






. we'll test them promptly 
and recommend the right lubricant. 










\ 








The H. A. Montgomery Company 

at \\ ‘Bluebook of Die Lubricants'’ com- 

goot gts \ \\ plete with enclosed small samples 

eve {yenre® willbe mailed free to purchasing 
wet 








executives, plant managers, 

production engineers, etfc., 

requesting a copy on your 
business letterhead. 
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ow HAS MONTGOMERY 


Manufacturers of Die Lubricants for Over a Third of a Century 


17191 SWIFT AVENUE « DETROIT 3, MICHIGAN 






LETTERS 


TO THE EDITORS 


You and Machine Won't Snar' 


In your Oct. 2nd issue of STEEL, page 
81, is an article on “Snarl Guards Do 
the Job”, wherein it is stated that at 
the plant ef Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co., 
Georgetown, Conn., each fine wire draw- 
ing machine is equipped with a snar! 
safety switch that stops its motor if the 
wire snarls as it comes from the supply 
tub. 

We are very much interested in this 
“switch” er “guard”. Could you for- 
ward information to the undersigned and 
to Mr. George Bell, our master me- 
chanic? 


Paul W. Dillon, President 
Northwestern Steel & Wire Co., Sterling, 11! 


@ Additional intormation is available 
trom Clark Controller Co., 1146 E. 152nd 
St., Cleveland 10, O., manufacturer of 
the devices. 


Information Shortage, Too 


Feb. 23, 1948, issue of STEEL published 
an eight-page section, “Special Report 
on the Sheet and Strip Shortage”. This 
contained a great deal of information 
with reference to production of sheets 
and strip in the United States. Since 
that time there have been a number of 
changes in capacity and in ownership of 
some of the producing facilities. Has this 
report been re-issued? 


M. H. Keating, Vice President 
Hudson Mfg. Co., Chicago, I! 


@ Report you mention is the latest avaii- 
able. You might obtain the information 
you desire in STEEL’s market price sec- 
tion, beginning this week on page 193. 
A newer and more complete products 
directory is forthcoming. 


Midget Maker 


In the July 31 issue of STEEL, on 
page 82, you have a short article en- 
titled, “Small; but Packs a Wallop!”, 
wherein you describe a powerful, but 
small and light storage battery manu- 
factured by Yardney Electric Corp., New 
York. I would appreciate the address 


of the company. 
Michael Lechkur 
Lechkun Electric Co., Detroit, Mic? 


@ Yardney Electric Corp., 105 Chambers 
St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Answers in Terne 


We would like to secure production 
statistics for terne sheet or terne plate 
in both sheet and strip form, covering 
the latest period for which it may be 


available. 
D. R. Carpente: 
Ball & Black Supply Co., Los Angeles, Calif 


@ American Iron & Steel Institute com 
bines_ terne plate and hot-dipped tin 
plate figures in its monthly report. In 
July, 1950, the industry shipped 168,042 
net tons of the two products, making the 
seven-month total 1,079,265 net tons 
July total represents 3 per eent of all! 
tinished steel shipped. Yearly tigures 
are broken down for the two products, 
1949 saw 81,968 net tons of terne plate 
and 1,659,933 net tons of hot-dipped tin 
plate produced. 
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Made from steel developed by Finkl, these quenched and tempered die blocks are ready 
to hammer away at production records. The blocks are water quenched which develops 
deep hardness penetration characteristics with uniformity of hardness at each level. Such 
treatment also promotes good machinability, toughness, ductility, and the blocks are highly 
resistant to checking and washing and free from temper brittleness. 

Should your die needs require high resistance to abrasion, high hardness ratings, or if 
you are confronted with any difficulties in forming ferrous or non-ferrous metals, Fink] has 
a die block for your application, and a service engineer to help with your problems. 

For over 70 years Finkl has produced quality products. This experience and knowledge 
is available to you in planning your forging production. Call or write any of the offices 


listed below. 


A. Finkl & Sons Co. 


2011 SOUTHPORT AVENUE e CHICAGO 14 
DIE BLOCKS AND INSERTS * PISTON RODS & RAMS * SOW BLOCKS * CRANKSHAFTS 


Eastern Warehouse Western Warehouse 


INDUSTRIAL STEEL, INC. FINKL STEEL PRODS. OF CALIF. 


250 Bent Street, Cambridge 41, Mass 4908 Santa Menica Bivd., Los Angeles 27, Calif 
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COPPER ALLOY BULLETIN 


REPORTING NEWS AND TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS OF COPPER AND COPPER-BASE ALLOYS 
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RASS 
Prepared Each Month by BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY =. Headquarters for BRASS, BRONZE and COPPER 
co. 











Tubular and bifurcated rivets from 1/16” to 214” long are assembled by special automatic machines 
Courtesy The Milford Rivet & Machine Co., Milford, Conn. 


“Sewing’ Metals with Rivets 


Many Ductile Copper-Base Alloys Available 


The development of tubular rivets 
and rivet-setting machines for high 
speed assembly has made riveting an 
important basic, modern assembly tool 
for quickly and permanently fastening 
metals, plastics, and soft goods. 

The tubular rivet contains a hollow 
shank, usually extruded when shallow, 
and drilled when deep. When the rivet 
setting machine is tripped, the rivets 
drop into a guide from a revolving 
hopper, and are automatically set one 
or more at a time into the prepared 
holes of the parts to be riveted. The 
pin of the setting tool recedes, leading 
the rivet through the work. At the bot- 
tom of its travel, the pin, in conjunction 
with the anvil form, clinches the rivet, 
making a strong, permanent joint. 

Since many applications present a 
special problem, rivets are “engi- 
neered” as to design, shape of head, 
dimensions, kind of metal, etc. Many 
have special heads for ornamental pur- 
poses or with stamped identification 
marks. 

Rivets also function as electrical 
contacts, and for joining mechanically 
the components of electrical systems 


14 








instead of soldering. Applications are 
almost endless ranging from novelties 
through die-cast assemblies, refriger- 
ators, pen and pencil clips, eye glass 
frames, electrical contacts; for fasten- 
ing brake linings, attaching handles to 
pots and pans; hinges to boxes, assem- 
bling components of television and 
radio instruments, etc. 

The bifurcated rivet is widely used 
for attaching soft goods such as leather, 
fabrics, plastics and wood. The shank 
is split by sawing or punching a slot at 
the base. Special automatic machines 
are used as in the tubular applications. 
However, in most instances the bi- 
furcated rivets pierce the material and 
the prongs are then clinched, making 
a strong joint. 


Rivet Wire Has Special 
Properties 


Rivet wire must be accurate in 
gauge, free from scratches, folds, blis- 
ters and other imperfections, and mal- 
leable to fill out the die. 

Bridgeport has developed a number 
of alloys with special physical and 
chemical properties suitable for cold 
heading: 








Yellow Brass 16 (approx. 65% cop. 
per, 35% zinc). Most popular of 
heading wire alloys. Very malleable 
High electrical conductivity used for 
electrical contacts and circuits. 

Light Leaded Brass 43 (approx 
65% copper, 0.3% lead, balance zinc) 
Recommended for light machining and 
drilling. 

70-30 Brass 37 (approx. 70% cop- 
per, 30% zinc). Slightly more ductile 
than yellow brass. Recommended for 
exceptionally large heads. 

Low Brass 5 (approx. 80% copper, 
20% zinc). Light golden color. Very 
ductile. Used for jewelry. 

Rich Low Brass 85 (approx. 85% 
copper, 15% zinc). Fine golden color 
—for lipstick holders and vanities, and 
ornamental jewelry, pen and pencil 
clips. 

Commercial Bronze 25 (approx. 
90% copper, 10% zinc). Bronze color, 
resists season cracking. 

Silicon Bronze 609 (approx. 98% 
copper, 2% silicon). Recommended 
for strength, ductility and for outdoor 
use. Resists season cracking. 

Phono-Electric 840 (approx. 98.6% 
copper, 1.4% tin). Electrical conduc- 
tivity about 40% that of copper, very 
malleable, stronger than copper. 

Phono-Electric 985 (approx. 99.25% 
copper, and 0.75% cadmium). Elec- 
trical conductivity about 85% that of 
copper — stronger and tougher than 
copper. 

Temper of Wire 

The temper of drawn wire is indi- 
cated either in percent reduction or 
B&S hardness numbers. 


Nominal Percent 

Reduction Reduction in 

B&S Gauge Cross-Sectional 
Temper Nos. Area 
Eighth hard ly 10.9% 
Quarter hard 1 20.7% 
Half hard 2 37.1% 
Three-quarter hard 3 50.0% 
Hard 4 60.5% 
Extra Hard 6 75.0% 
Spring 8 84.4% 


Rivet temper is generally supplied 
between 8% to 20% reduction in 
cross-sectional area; machine screw 
temper between 10% and 20%; wood 
screw temper between 15% and 37°. 
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CAUSES OF CORROSION 


: article is one of a series of discussions by 
L. Bulow, research chemist of the Bridgeport 
iss Company. 





Prevention of Corrosion in Storage 


! 
| 
1 
| 
| 
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Brass and Copper Increase 
Life of Vent Valve 


Corrosion resistance and high work- 
ability has made copper, brass and 








| NEW DEVELOPMENTS 





This column lists items manufactured 
or developed by many different sources. 
None of these items have been tested or 











COp- ° 
: bronze almost the universal metals for a ; 
; : . . are endorsed by the Bridgeport Brass 
F the Electrodeposited coatings of tin on | water and steam applications and con- Company. We will gladly refer readers 
able copper and brass are widely used in trols to the manufacturer or other sources for 
1 for storage particularly where the atmos- The body of the illustrated valve re anins 
phere may contain carbon dioxide and designed to relieve trapped air from Taper Checking Fixture is said to | 
prox, certain ra apes Cong from hot water heating systems, convector simplify inspection of tapers eliminating 
inc) packaging materials such as paper, vellidters tanks ote. iso drawa shell complex set-ups using a comparator, sine | 
1c). wood, etc. The thickness of these tin of 70-30 brass (70% and 30° bar or spaced roll. A combination of angle 
¥ and coatings may, for this purpose, be as ; ass /0 copper ann oO blocks is mounted with work on the device 
oat ’ zinc). The top sealing cover is formed and an indicator reading is taken. It takes 
: low as 000015 or less. The common from the same alloy. A threaded ring less than two minutes and taper can be 
_ matte finish of such coatings may be att comnector is eoldered to the drawn checked to within 0.000020” in 4”. 
petale brightened (greatly increased reflec- shell. Both are made from hex rod oe 
1 for tivity) by momentarily heating. This d se én eyewaty Press Tools of metal and rubber are 
heating also leads to slight alloying ee pene . ee? 3.4% designed for forming ferrous and non- 
- b: al lead and remainder zinc). The mark- ferrous metals and also for shearing by 
pper, with the — sain . ing and knurling on shell are produced addition of suitable undercuts in the 
Very These tin coatings are often used to by rolling operations. punch and the blank-holder. Embossing 
speed up soldering of small compli- "The float is a drawn copper shell pees: —_ a gen by Soret ae, - 
ra cated co er, brass and bronze arts at a s ; machining O 16 punch and p ate. 
850% PP amehanae - Saagientigan and cap which are soldered together. No. 1092 
solor assembly by elimination of tinning The bottom of the shell and cap are Drilling Fixture takes round, square, 
ae during the soldering operation. corrugated for strength. Copper’s ex- hexagonal and flat work pieces and can be 
sae The very thin (0.00001” thick) re- | cellent workability and ease of solder- pony ere wom id a ”t reo wow 
1 : : Rs : pee # = at desired location. Capacity for cylindri- 
placement (displacement) coatings of | eae well as its high corrosion resist- cal work is to 134” in diameter. No. 1093 
tin from tin salt solutions on copper | ance, makes the float long lasting. Self- Pressurizing Torch uses new 
prox. and copper-base alloys also give appre- | The stud attached to the cap of the petroleum fuel supplied in valve-equipped 
‘olor, ciable protection against tarnishing in float is first turned, then milled and containers that hold sufficient fuel for four 
storage and indoor atmospheres. Heav- drilled from free machining rod. The paris ——- regen A can be used for 
07 : . 3 , - soldering, burning and heating operations, 
98% ier replacement coatings may be ob same is true for the shouldered nipple producing a flame to temperature of 
nded tained by immersion in molten salt which takes the valve core. The bracket 2,200° F. No. 1094 
door mixtures containing tin. Tarnish resist- and lever arm are stamped and formed Material Calculator reads the cumu- 
ant tin alloy coatings can also be ob- from 70-30 also. The nickel-pla ro- lative weight for a thousand pieces of 
, plated p 
56% tained by exposure to an atmosphere tective cap for the valve is cartridge peed ay eee niger for a given work 
vie of hydrogen containing volatilized | brass,and isdrawn, knurled and formed piece so wena = cia p eranncegone 
ate stannous chloride. in an eyelet machine. round stock from 14%” to 3” in diameter 
: Still heavier coatings of tin are ob- Experience over many years indi- or equivalent dimension, and flat stock 
"a tained by dipping of properly cleaned cates that brass and copper give excel- _ nage to 3" in thickness. —_No. 1095 
25% copper and brass articles in molten lent service when in contact with water oll-Type Marking Tool for lathes 
Elec- in. T : ” : : or screw machines rotates with the work, 
tin. These coatings range from 0.0005 and steam. This explains why copper impressing the markings, until a relieved 
at of to .001” in thickness, The use of rollers and its alloys are so widely used for section is reached at end of line of char- 
than or wipers reduces the thickness of the the manufacture of pipe and tubing, acters, when roll automatically returns to 
tin to about 0.00005” and .0001”. In plumbers’ brass goods, radiator air -— gra . _ No. 1096 
this process a copper-tin alloy layer is valves, and the many controls used for lollow Spindle Automatic Lathe 
f dwith th ‘ : . aie carries cam actuated collets rating work to 
«ndi- ormed with the copper or copper-alloy plumbing, heating, air conditioning and 114” diameter. Each spindle is driven by 
with the outer surface essentially pure refrigeration systems. its own motor, A third small motor drives 
nm or tin. This layer of alloy is usually ’ ST = a vertical camshaft at which the cycle 
cathodic to copper and under some control is centered. Work feeds from a 
saciliiitiaaias ainits Kail tun id . magazine at the rear to pass through the 
nt — S may lead to Ceep corrosion | spindles, or from a magazine at the front. 
on in pitting of the base metal through pores | Operations include chamfering, necking, 
tiene in th ti internal edge breaking, forming, grooving 
; e coating. | terné : g, gro , 
Oo For the most tarnish and corrosion | San Gage . f es 
4 mh . consists of a pair o 
% resistant coatings the copper surfaces actuating fingers and a standard dial indi- 
must be properly prepared prior to cator to check diameters of grooves for 
oOo” . . . . . 8 
70 tinning.(1) (2). rings of various sizes. The gage reads 
O% a ‘i actual dimensions in thousandths between 
a (1 136). si ests et aaa amarante Construction of automatic venting valve for hot v2 and 6 me the plus ~a — deviation 
70 (2) P. W. Seddon, Metal Industry, 62, 37-38 water heating systems, convector radiators, tanks, in ten thousandths from a set diameter. 
o, n. 15, 1943). etc.—Courtesy Maid-O- Mist, Inc., Chicago, Illinois. No. 1098 
70 
% BRASS, BRONZE, COPPER, DURONZE, NICKEL SILVER, CUPRO NICKEL 
plied ha | 
“R A BRASS ° 
n in idgeport | 
screw ‘oo BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY, BRIDGEPORT 2, CONN. ¢ ESTABLISHED 1865 } 
CT | 
wood Mills at Bridgeport, Connecticut, and Indianapolis, Indiana * In Canada: Noranda Copper and Brass Limited, Montreal | 
37% Warehouse Service with Slitting Facilities in Principal Cities Advertisement 
| 
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Le versatile ball bearing 








may cut assembly and materials costs 


in your application, too 


If you are using prelubricated, sealed bearings with shafts that 
require flats, keyways, threads or multiple diameters—and 
your loads fall within the limits shown in the table—you will 
find many advantages in using a Federal Shafted Ball Bearing. 

Take a good look at its compact design: Two rows of balls— 
equal in capacity to two single-row bearings—are held in a single 
outer ring. The shaft itself is the inner ring, and can be furnished 
with flats, keyways, threads or multiple diameters. Effective felt 


seals keep the grease permanently zm and the dirt owt. 




















RADIAL LOAD RATINGS IN POUNDS 





R.P.M. 500 600 800 1000 1500 2000 3000 5000 





























630 600 550 510 450 415 365 315 











Pure thrust may be taken as 20% of radial capacity. 


Manufacturers have put these design features to work in a 
variety of applications—eliminated the expense and time re- 
quired for boring parallel housings for the two bearings and 


manufacturing separate shafts. For example: 


ONE OF AMERICA’S 





Quality since 1908 
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In home workshop equipment, this single unit, pressed in a 
die-cast housing, produced a more compact, streamlined 
product at lower cost. Complicated bearing housings and 


shaft production were eliminated. 


Assembly of idler pulleys was simplified with a formed steel 
pulley pressed on the outer ring and mounted on the shaft 


in the machine frame. 


In a space ventilating and heating unit, a single shafted 


bearing replaced two bearings and a shaft. 


Federal engineers will be glad to help you adapt this versatile 
bearing and design a shaft for your individual needs. 

Our 260-page catalog “K” gives complete specifications for 
these and all other bearings in the complete Federal line. More 
than 100 pages of engineering data contain load-rating tables 
to help you select the right bearing for every anti-friction need 
Write for catalog today. Also write for a copy of our latest Ball 
Bearing Conversion Tables which contain complete up-to-date 


interchange information. 


THE FEDERAL BEARINGS CO., INC., POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK 


Makers i Sine Ball Bearings 


FEDERAL BALL BEARINGS 


LEADING BALL BEARING MANUFACTURERS 
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